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PREFACE 


The following work deals with central questions in Johannine and 
Philonic research: r) sources and traditions, 2) form and style, 
and 3) origin and interpretation of ideas. The approach is exegetical 
in two respects: The study is concentrated around a detailed analy- 
sis of a few selected passages, which in turn are expositions on 
parts of the Old Testament. 

Most of the research has been undertaken during the years 
1958-62 at the University of Oslo under the favorable auspices of the 
Norwegian Research Council for Science and the Humanities. The 
Council has also subsidized the printing. My appreciation goes to 
its officials for their interest in the project. 

The connection with the University of Oslo made it possible for 
me to continue and benefit from relationships with its outstanding 
teachers and scholars. Most of all, I am indebted to Professor, 
Dr. Nils A. Dahl, who kindled my interest in the Gospel of John, 
and whose eminent knowledge, advice and encouragement have 
guided and inspired me for many years. Professor Dahl also intro- 
duced me to the works and ideas of other Scandinavian scholars 
like H. Odeberg, A. Fridrichsen, K. Stendahl and B. Noack, who 
together with him represent an approach to Johannine studies 
akin to the one here advanced. 

Besides Professor N. A. Dahl, other professors have made an 
impact on me in different ways: in the fields of Bible, Church History 
and Comparative Religion at the University of Oslo, Professor, Dr. 
Sigmund Mowinckel; Professor, Dr. Arvid Kapelrud; Professor, Dr. 
Einar Molland; and Professor, Dr. H. Ludin Jansen. The Royal 
University Library, Oslo, has provided excellent facilities for my 
research. Other materials have been found in the Royal Danish 
Library, Copenhagen, the University Library (The Rosenthal 
Collection), Amsterdam, and the Institutum Judaicum Delits- 
chianum, Münster in Westfalen. 

I am grateful to my parents, Mr. and Mrs. O. E. Borgen, who 
taught me to consider Scripture central in my life and thought. 
Others to whom I am indebted are: Bishop Odd Hagen and the 
late Rev., Dr. Alf Lier, both of whom regarded my research fully 
in accordance with my call as minister in the Methodist Church. 
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Scholarships from the World Council of Churches, the Crusade 
Scholarships of the Methodist Church and the Fulbright Scholarships 
sponsored my graduate studies during the years 1953-56 at Drew 
University, Madison, N. J., where Dr. H. J. Cadbury and Dr. H. C. 
Kee were very important to my development. 

Dr. M. W. S. Swan, the United States Information Service, Oslo, 
Dr. G. Snyder, Bethany Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill. and 
Dr. G. W. Buchanan, Wesley Theological Seminary, Washington, 
D. C., all read the manuscript and suggested improvements for its 
clarity and literary style. My typist, Miss Reidun Sveen, was 
both diligent and efficient. 

I should like to thank the publishers, represented by Dr. W. C. 
van Unnik and Dr. B. A. van Proosdij, for undertaking the publi- 
cation of the book and including it in the series Supplements to 
Novum Testamentum. 

Last but by no means least, my thanks are due to my wife, Inger, 
whose understanding patience and constant encouragement have 
made the successful completion of this work possible. 


Wesley Theological Seminary 
Washington, D. C. 


PEDER BORGEN 
August, 1964. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


In view of the discussion of the present work in reviews, com- 
mentaries and on-going research, it would not have been out of 
place for me to have made some modifications to my terminology, 
and also to have added some comments on the points which have 
given rise to discussion. 

However, I have found no reason for such substantial changes 
or additions to be made, so as to necessitate a revised edition. A 
photomechanical reprint of the work is therefore justified, even 
though this type of reprint only allows for minor textual corrections. 

The lines of research incorporated in the present work have been 
continued and developed in some of my subsequent publications. 

Among my studies on the Fourth Gospel, the following might 
be listed: 

i. "God's Agent in the Fourth Gospel", Religions in Antiquity, 
E. R. Goodenough Memorial Volume, edited by J. Neusner, 
Leiden 1968, 137-48. 

2. "Observations on the Targumic Character of the Prologue of 
John", New Testament Studies, 16, 1970, 288-95. 

3. "Logos was the true light". Novum Testamentum, 14, 1972, 
115-30. 

4. "Some Jewish exegetical traditions as background for Son of 
Man sayings in John's Gospel (3, 13-14 and context)," in M. de 
Jonge (ed.), L'Évangile de Jean. Sources, rédaction, théologie, 
Gembloux 1977, 243-58. 

5. "The place of the Old Testament in the formation of New 
Testament theology, Response", New Testament Studies, 23, 
1976, 67-75. 

6. “The use of tradition in John 12, 44-50", New Testament Studies, 
26, 1979, 18-35. 

7. Reviews of books on John in Theologische Zeitschrift, 29, 1973, 
52-3; Biblica, 55, 1974, 580-3; 

Theologische Literaturzeitung, 101, 1976, cols 127-30; and ro5, 
1980, cols 357-9. 

Among my studies on Philo of Alexandria, some relevant titles 
are: 

I. "Quaestiones et Solutiones, Some observations on the form of 
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Philo's exegesis", (co-author: Roald Skarsten), Studia Philonica, 
4, 1976-7, I-I5. 

2. "Observations on the theme “Paul and Philo", in Die Paulinische 
Literatur und Theology, edited by S. Pedersen, Arhus and Gót- 
tingen 1980, 85-102. 

3. "Philo of Alexandria", in Compendia rerum judaicarum ad 
Novum Testamentum, Section II, Vol. 2, edited by M. E. Stone, 
Assen. (in preparation). 


Trondheim, Norway 
January 1981 PEDER BORGEN 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE USE OF A HAGGADIC TRADITION 


Thesis 


This study is based on the fact that Philo and John! both 
interpret the Old Testament, and that in so doing they both 
expound the pericope on manna—the bread from heaven. 

The investigation leads to the following conclusion: In their 
expositions, both Philo (Mut. 258-260, Leg. all. III 162.168 and 
Congr. 170.173-174) and John (6, 31-58) paraphrased words from 
the Old Testament quotations and interwove them with fragments 
from the haggadah about manna. The main haggadic traditions 
upon which Philo drew can be identified with certainty; those on 
which John is dependent can be identified with a great degree of 
probability. The Palestinian midrashim? also interpret Old Testa- 
ment quotations by means of haggadic traditions, but they tend 
more to compile traditional units than to create fresh paraphrases 
of particular fragments (Ch. I). 

The expositions of the Old Testament are, moreover, presented 
according to a common homiletic pattern, comprising Mut. 253-263, 
Leg. all. III 162-168 and John 6, 31-58. Philo also employed the 
same pattern elsewhere in his writings, and it occurs frequently in 
Palestinian midrashim, but in a later and stereotyped form 
(Ch. II). 

There are clear parallels among Philo, John 6, 31-58, and Pale- 
stinian midrashim in such details as exegetical method, patterns 
and terminology, with John resembling the midrashim more than 
Philo (Ch. III). 


1 In this study “John” signifies both the Fourth Gospel and its author. 
No assumption is implied regarding the identity of the latter. 

2 The terms ''Alexandrian Judaism" and ‘‘Palestinian Judaism /midrashim/ 
haggadah", etc. are used as neutral designations for two centers and two 
groups of traditions. The terms are only used for sake of convenience rather 
than as rigid definitions of principal nature. Whenever the terms occur, 
they should be understood within their contexts. They do not imply, for 
example, that all the midrashim were actually written in Palestine. 
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In the homily of Mut. 253-263 Philo related the Old Testament 
and haggadic words about the manna to Greek educational ideas 
about philosophy and encyclia. But Philo retained the common 
Jewish belief that wisdom is tied to the laws of Moses. He identified 
manna with the wisdom, and Mek. Ex. r3, 17, similarly, identified 
manna with Torah. The etymological interpretation of Israel as the 
visionary people was tied to the empirical Jewish nation. The 
actual position of Judaism in Alexandria at the time of Philo is 
reflected in the homily,—more specifically, the relationship between 
the heavenly philosophy of the synagogue and the (pagan) ency- 
clical education (Ch. IV). 

In the homily of Leg. all. III r62-168 Philo linked the Old 
Testament and haggadic words about the manna to Stoic ideas 
about a cosmic law, Platonic thought patterns of heaven and earth, 
soul and body, Greek physical terms and Greek ideas about equality 
and justice. These ideas were used, however, to interpret the laws of 
‘Moses and the Jewish nation and to throw light upon problems 
facing the Jews in Alexandria as they pursued a pagan career. 
In spite of ideas about cosmic order and principles, the Jewish 
concept of a personal God who should be trusted by men, was 
retained in the homily of Leg. all. III 162-168 (Ch. V). 

In the homily of John 6, 31-58 the Old Testament and haggadic 
words about manna were brought into a fresh combination with 
haggadic fragments about the gift of Torah at Sinai, with ideas 
from the wisdom tradition and with halakhic ideas of agency. 
Eschatological ideas in Palestinian Judaism and in the different 
parts of the New Testament are in John re-interpreted to place the 
main emphasis on their present realization, although the perspective 
of future and past is still held. The homily criticized and was 
influenced by a gnosticizing tendency to draw a sharp distinction 
between the spiritual sphere and the external sphere. Consequently, 
the manna was interpreted as a polemic against a docetic Christo- 
logy and an understanding of the vision of God which was so general 
that it played down the importance not only of the external Torah 
but also of the unique role of Jesus Christ of history. In this way 
the actual position of the Johannine Church was reflected in the 
homily. The theophanic ideas and the spiritualizing tendency 
suggest that the Jewish background of John largely belongs to the 
early stages of Merkabah mysticism. The Jewish exegetical tradi- 
tions throughout the homily were interwoven with gospel tra- 
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dition, as fragments from the institution of the eucharist, etc. 
(Ch. VI). 

Certain underlying principles for the study are of more general 
nature. The different groups within Judaism in New Testament 
times had so many features in common that it is impossible to 
distinguish sharply between “normative Judaism" and “‘Hellenistic 
Judaism". Even Philo reflected many of the common features in 
his exegesis. At certain points, at least, he depended on the (Pales- 
tinian) haggadah, and was partly a side-branch of early Merkabah 
mysticism. In some cases, therefore, Philo's material helps to date 
the use of midrashic methods and haggadic traditions. 

John did not depend upon Philo, but was a parallel phenomenon.? 
John reflects common Jewish features in his exegesis and drew on 
haggadic and halakhic traditions, especially from early Merkabah 
mysticism. The method of paraphrase seems to solve the difficult 
problem of sources both in Philo and John. Both Philo and John 
interpreted Jewish traditions under influence of non-Jewish 
thought-categories and ideas. Philo’s writings show a rich variety 
of influences, whereas John mainly reflects a gnosticizing tendency 
in accordance with similar tendencies in the development of 
Merkabah. The environment for Philo’s writings was the synagogue, 
whereas John's environment seems to have been a “school” of 
a church after the break with the synagogue had become a definite 
fact. 

Before considering relevant texts about bread from heaven, it 
would be helpful for background purposes to review the present 
state of research as it relates to the use of sources and traditions in 
Philo's commentaries and the Gospel of John. 


1 See similar viewpoints expressed by D. Daube, The New Testament and 
Rabbinic Judaism, (Jordan Lectures 1952), London 1956, p. ix, and E. M. 
Sidebottom, The Christ of the Fourth Gospel in the Light of First-Century 
Thought, London 1961, pp. 15-16. G. F. Moore, Judaism in the First Centuries 
of the Christian Eva. The Age of the Tannaim, I-III, Cambridge, Mass. 1927- 
1930, incorrectly drew a sharp distinction between "normative Judaism” 
and “Hellenistic Judaism". So also does Moore's opponent, E. R. Goodenough, 
Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period, Y, New York 1953, especially 
pp. 11-21. 

2 See the survey on research about John’s relationship to Philo in W. F. 
Howard, The Fourth Gospel in Recent Criticism and Interpretation, 4th edition, 
revised by C. K. Barrett, London 1955, pp. 146-147, 185-186, 259; E. 
Haenchen, “Aus der Literatur zum Johannesevangelium. 1929-1956", 
ThR XXIII, 1955, pp. 318-324. 
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The present stage of the research 


Research in Philo and John has in common the fact that the 
literary criticism has failed to solve the problem of sources. It is 
true that a number of individual sources have been identified in 
Philo.! Attempts to uncover sources on a larger scale in his com- 
mentaries on the Pentateuch have not, however, proved successful. 
When Bousset analyses Philo’s work from the viewpoint of content 
only, his criterion for literary criticism is quite arbitrary. In 
contrast to Jewish sources, which were rather secular and open to 
Hellenistic culture, Bousset thinks that Philo’s own contribution 
to his commentaries was (Jewish and) religious in its emphasis.” 

There is a certain parallelism between Bousset’s theory and 
Bultmann’s analysis of the discourses in John. Bultmann finds that 
gnostic revelatory discourses (‘“Offenbarungsreden”’) are the main 
source. “The Evangelist" commented upon this source and made 
glosses, and finally a "Redactor" supplied additions to make the 
Gospel more acceptable to the Church.? 

There is, however, a basic difference between Bultmann’s 
approach and that of Bousset. While Bousset puts the main 
emphasis on differences in content, Bultmann emphasizes criteria 
of style and linguistic characteristics.* As a preliminary study to 
his analysis of John, Bultmann applied this method to 1 John and 
found there the revelatory source and the added comments and 
glosses.5 


1 P. Wendland, “Eine doxographische Quelle Philo's," SAB, Berlin 1897 
II, pp. 1074-1079; H. von Arnim, Quellenstudien zu Philo von Alexandria, 
PhU XI, Berlin 1888; cf. M. Apelt, De rationibus quibusdam quae Philoni 
Alexandrino cum Posidonio intercedunt, Lipsiae 1907. 

2 W. Bousset, Jiidisch-Christlicher Schulbetrieb in Alexandria und Rom. 
Literarische Untersuchungen zu Philo und Clemens von Alexandria, Justin und 
Irenäus, FRLANT, N.F. VI, (G.R. XXIII) Göttingen 1915, especially 
pp. 15, 65, 74, 80-83, 153. 

3 See R. Bultmann, Das Evangelium des Johannes, Meyer II, 11th ed., 
Góttingen 1950; cf. surveys, as in W. F. Howard, Criticism, pp. 166f.; 
Ph.-H. Menoud, L'évangile de Jean d’apres les recherches vécemtes, Cahiers 
III, 2nd ed., Neuchátel/Paris 1947, pp. 17 ff. 

4 Cf. R. Bultmann, “Das Johannesevangelium in der neuesten Forschung,” 
ChrW XLI, 1927, cols. 502-503; E. Ruckstuhl, Die literarische Einheit des 
Johannesevangliums, SF, N.F. III, Freiburg in der Schweiz, 1951, pp. 20-32. 

5 R. Bultmann, "Analyse des ersten Johannesbriefes,” Festgabe für 
Adolf Jülicher, 'Tübingen 1927, pp. 138-158, where he refers to similar 
conclusions already reached by E. v. Dobschütz, ‘ Johanneische Studien I,” 
ZNW VIII, 1907, pp. 1-8. As in his study of the Gospel, Bultmann also 
detects interpolations by a Redactor in 1 John: See R. Bultmann, “Die 
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Bultmann's analyses of John have undergone severe criticism by 
several scholars. Some attack him primarily for his use of obser- 
vations on the Johannine style and linguistic characteristics, E. 
Schweizer and E. Ruckstuhl, for example. These men assert that the 
stylistic and linguistic uniformity of the Gospel renders it impossible 
to detect comprehensive bodies of sources within it by stylistic 
and linguistic methods.! 

Their position parallels prevailing opinion in Philonic research: 
The general stylistic and linguistic unity of Philo's commentaries 
on the Pentateuch makes an over all source analysis impossible.? 

The stylistic and linguistic unity may seem to discourage any 
analysis of the material which has been utilized in these works. 
H. Blauert and S. Schulz have, nevertheless, tried to make the 
stylistic and linguistic characteristics of John fruitful tools for an 
analysis of the oral traditions on which the Gospel draws. They 
think that these stylistic characteristics are due to the author's 
individual taste. In cases where few such characteristics are present, 
the reason is that John made use of material from older traditions.? 

The basic weakness of Blauert’s and Schulz's approach is that 
they take for granted that the stylistic and linguistic characte- 


kirchliche Redaktion des ersten Johannesbriefes," In Memoriam E. Lohmeyer, 
Stuttgart 1951, pp. 189-201. 

1 E, Schweizer, EGO EIMI. Die religionsgeschichtliche Herkunft und 
theologische Bedeutung der johanneischen Bildveden, und Zugleich ein Beitrag 
zur Quellenfrage des vierten Evangeliums. FRLANT LVI (N.F. XXXVIII), 
Göttingen 1939; E. Ruckstuhl, Einheit. Cf. Ph.-H. Menoud, L’évangile de 
Jean, pp. 14-16 and W. F. Howard, Criticism, pp. 167, n. 1 and 267 ff. 
See also the more moderate criticism by J. Jeremias, ‘‘Johanneische Literar- 
kritik,” ThB XX, 1941, cols. 33-46. A survey is given by E. Haenchen, 
ThR XXIII, 1955, pp. 305 ff. 

? Cf. H. Thyen, Der Stil der Jüdisch-Hellenistischen Homilie, FRLANT 
LXV (N.F. XLVII), Góttingen 1955, pp. 8-9. 

3 H. Blauert, Die Bedeutung dev Zeit in dev johanneischen Theologie. Eine 
Untersuchung an Hand von John 1-17 unter besonderer Berücksichtigung des 
literarischen Problems, Diss. Tübingen 1954 (typewritten); review in 
ThLZ LXXVIII, 1953, cols. 689-690. S. Schulz, Untersuchungen zur 
Menschensohn-Christologie im Johannesevangelium, Göttingen 1957, pp. 55- 
59. “Die stilstatistische Methode in ihrer Anwendung auf das Joh-Ev kann 
Sowohl zum. Erweis der literarischen Einheit als auch für den Nachweis 
der Existenz von Überlieferung dienen. Sie ist der stete Trabant—allgemein 
gesprochen—der überlieferungsgeschichtlichen Analyse und wird damit zu 
einem unentbehrlichen Hilfsmittel der sachgemässen Unterscheidung von 
Tradition und Komposition bzw. Interpretation,...” (pp. 58-59). See also 
S. Schulz, Komposition und Herkunft der Johanneischen Reden, BWANT, 
Fünfte Folge I, (Der ganze Sammlung LXXXI), Stuttgart 1960, p. 9, etc. 
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ristics they observe are peculiar to the author of the Gospel. Thus 
Blauert and Schulz fail to discuss the possibility that these cha- 
racteristics may also themselves be traditional. The relevance of 
this question was already indicated by Bultmann, however, when he 
talked about the “homiletic comments" in 1 John and John and 
admitted that the author of these comments uses many rabbinic 
phrases.! 

In his criticism of Bultmann's analysis, B. Noack, on the other 
hand, argues that the Johannine style belongs to the Johannine 
tradition. Thus Noack does not draw a distinction between the 
characteristics of the author and the traditional material which he 
used. Noack rejects the idea of comprehensive sources behind John, 
as advanced by Bultmann's analysis. Rather, he thinks in terms 
of an oral tradition of which the smallest units, the single logia, 
etc., are basic. Hence, he analyses the structures of these small 
units from the viewpoint of form.? 

Two weaknesses with Noack's analysis are apparent. He pro- 
duces no comparative material showing that the structures of the 
small units are traditional. And he does not take into account 
Schulz's suggestion that the traditional material has been reshaped 
and interpreted to produce John as we know it. 

Against this background, then, it becomes important to examine 
just how units from the tradition actually were used in the time of 
Philo and John. Fortunately, we are able to demonstrate how a 
tradition about the manna—common to the Palestinian midrash 
and Philo—was reduced into fragments, which in turn were built 
into commentaries on quotations from the Old Testament. 

Our first task, then, is to examine the versions of this unit about 
the manna, and show that it was common to Palestinian midrash 
and Philo. 


1 R. Bultmann, "Analyse," Festgabe für A. Jülicher, pp. 142-143 (homiletic 
comments). With regard to rabbinic phrases, see R. Bultmann, Evangelium, p. 
29,n. 1; p. 50, nn. 5, 6, 7, etc.; cf. referencescollected by E. Ruckstuhl, Einheit, 
P. 27, n. 2. On p. 61, n. 4, Ruckstuhl touches this question: “Es ware natür- 
lich auch noch zu untersuchen, inwieweit die rabbinischen Wendungen ein- 
fach exegetische Wendungen sind, ...". 

2 B. Noack, Zur johanneischen Tradition. Beiträge zur Kritik an der 
literarkritischen Analyse des vierten Evangeliums, PSSLAa, III, Copenhagen 


1954, especially pp. 46, 108-109, 157. 
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The six relevant texts for the tradition about bread. from heaven and 
earth 
Ex. R. 25,2: 


“Another explanation of ‘But the Lord, the God of zeba’oth’ 
is that He performs His will in the world. When He desires, He 
brings forth bread from the earth, as it says: “To bring forth bread 
out of the earth' (Ps. 104, 14), and brings down water from heaven, 
as it says, 'And drinketh water as the rain of heaven cometh down' 
(Deut. 11, 11). Yet when He desired, He brought up water from 
the earth, for it says: 'Spring up, O well—sing ye unto it' (Num. 
21, 17), and made manna [which is bread] come down to Israel 
from heaven, for it says: 'Behold, I will cause to rain down bread 
from heaven for yow” (Ex. 16, 4). 


Ex. R. 25,6: 


* Among mortals, the water comes from above and the bread from 
below, but in the case of God we read that the water came from 
below, namely the well, for it says, 'Spring up, O well', etc. (Num. 
21, 17), and the bread came from above, for it days, 'Behold, I 
will cause to rain bread', etc." (Ex. r6, 4). 


Mos. I 201-202: 


‘Mortals have the deep-soiled plainland given over to them, 
which they cut into furrows with the plough, and there sow their 
seed, and perform the other tasks of the husbandman, thus pro- 
viding the yearly fruits, and through them abundance of the 
necessaries of life. 

But God has subject to Him not one portion of the universe, 
but the whole world and its parts, to minister as slaves to their 
master for every service that He wills. So now it has seemed good 
to Him that the air should bring food instead of water, for the 
earth too often brings rain. What is the river of Egypt, when every 
year it overflows and waters the fields with its inroads, but a rain- 
pour from beneath?" 


Mek. Ex. 16, 4: 


“Come and see how much beloved the Israelites are by Him by 
whose word the world came into being. Because they are so much 
beloved by Him, He made for them a change in the natural order 
of things. For their sake He made the upper region like the lower 
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and the lower like the upper. In the past the bread came up from 
the earth and the dew would come down from heaven, as it is said: 
"The earth yielding corn and wine; yea, His heavens drop down 
dew' (Deut. 33, 28). But now things have changed. Bread began 
to come down from heaven, and the dew came up from the earth, 
as it is said: 'Behold, I will cause to rain bread from the heaven,' 
and it says: ‘And the layer of dew came up'" (Deut. 33, 14). 


Petirat Moses: 


“...for thy sake too did I invert the order of heaven and earth, 
for the order of heaven it is to send down dew and rain, and earth's 
order is it to produce bread, but thou didst say to Me, 'I do not 
wish it so, but bid heaven to send down bread, and earth to bring 
forth water’, and I acted accordingly, as it is said: ‘I will rain 
bread from heaven for you’ (Ex. 16, 4), and it says: ‘Spring up, 
O well!—Sing to it!'" (Num. 21,17). 


Mos. Il 267: 


“The copy reproduces the original very exactly: for, as God 
called up His most perfect work, the world, out of not being into 
being, so He called up plenty in the desert, changing round the 
elements to meet the pressing need of the occasion, so that instead 
of the earth the air bore food for their nourishment, and that with- 
out labour or travail for those who had no chance of resorting to 
any deliberate process of providing sustenance.” 


Versions of the same haggadic tradition 


The following four points of agreements between these six units 
from the Palestinian midrash and the works of Philo show that 
they are merely different versions of the same haggadic tradition. 


a) Allsix versions tell about bread from heaven and from earth: 


Mek. Ex. 16,4. yownpnov anon 
aen y» Ty anon 

Ex. R. 25,2 PINT m ano exin 
een qe quomm 


1 Bet ha-Midrasch. Sammlung kleiner Midraschim und vermischter Ab- 
handlungen aus dey ältern jüdischen Literatur, I, 2nd ed., edited by A. Jel- 
linek, Jerusalem 1938, p. 119. The English translation draws upon that 
of L. Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews III, Philadelphia 1911, p. 428. 
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Petirat Moses anb xy yim 
an> T^" a" Son 

Ex. R. 25,6 jon» onm 
Pymbn onm 


Mos. II 267 Ww’ vrè yc ó Amp 
— vpogiiv — pépn ! 
Mos. I 201-202 tov dpa toophy Eveyxeiv 


To be sure, in Mos. I 201-202 only the idea about bread (— food) 
from heaven (= the air) is listed. This does not mean, however, 
that the part about bread from earth is absent. The fact is, rather, 
that this element of the story has been expanded to a broader 
description of production from earth: “Mortals have the deep- 
soiled plainland given over to them, which they cut into furrows 
with the plough, and there sow their seed, and perform the other 
tasks of the husbandman, thus providing the yearly fruits, and 
through them abundance of the necessaries of life.” 

This amplified description of agricultural production is, there- 
fore, but a variant interpretation of the traditional idea about bread 
from the earth. Our understanding is further supported by Mut. 
259, which also uses the traditional parts on bread from heaven 
and earth, where the idea about bread from the earth is expanded 
in this way: “The earthly food is produced with the co-operation of 
husbandmen." ? 

Therefore all six versions contain the element of bread from 
heaven and from earth. 


b) Another agreement among these texts is the fact that all 
the versions, apart from Mos. II 267, mention water from heaven 
and from earth: 


Mek. Ex. 16, 4 aun ya Tw 2pm 
PaRa qo n'^w Spm 

Ex. R. 25,2 own p a rmm 
TINT m om nbun 

Petirat Moses bi op b ano 
pn an PIN 


1 As an isolated fragment, Mos. II 258 has these parts about bread from 
heaven and from earth: tpopijs, Av yý uiv 00x Tjveyxe —, GuBeyoe 8’ o0pavóc — 
xapredv ai8£piov ("and this food was not produced by the earth, ... but heaven 
rained down... a celestial fruit....’’). 

2 See discussion of Mut. 259 on page 106. 
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Ex. R. 25,6 qoynon on 
paba man 
Mos. I 201-202 tov &épa — éveyxetv — datos, 
émel xal YT, moAAdxıg beróv 
Aveyxev, — oevóc Eorı x&volüsv 
érivlowy. 

As in the case of the bread element, there are certain pecularities 
in Mos. I 201-202, due to interpretation of tradition. The lack of 
rain and the presence of the Nile made it necessary for Philo, who 
lived in Egypt, to re-interpret the element of rain in the tradition: 
“So now it has seemed good to Him that the air should bring food 
instead of water, for the earth too often brings rain. What is the 
river of Egypt, when every year it overflows and waters the fields 
with its inroads, but a rainpour from beneath?” 

c) All six versions also agree in making heaven and earth 
interchange their normal functions when the manna came down: 
Mek. Ex. 16, 4 distinguishes between the past (when the bread 
came from the earth and the dew from heaven) and now (when just 
the opposite happens because the upper region became like the 
lower and the lower like the upper). Mos. II 267 relates how the 
elements were changed, so that the air, instead of the earth, bore 
food. Similarly Petirat Moses describes how God inverted the 
functions of heaven and earth, while Mos. I 201-202 says that the 
air brought food instead of water. Finally, Ex. R. 25, 6 states that 
although mortals are bound to the regular functions of heaven 
and earth, God can turn them up side down, and Ex. R. 25, 2 
stresses God’s sovereign will in the world to the effect that He can 
make heaven and earth interchange their functions. 

These close agreements at the very core of the six versions show 
that they all are different manifestations of the very same tradition. 

d) This conclusion is further confirmed by the fact that there are 
additional agreements between Ex. R. 25, 6 and Mos. [ 201-202. 
Both versions employ the term “from below", pnn x&vo6v, 
meaning "from the earth". And they both exhibit the pattern of 
contrast between mortals and God: 


Ex. R. 25,6 + 8719033 
soe NON JD WR NIT 7192 WPM 
Mos. I 201-202 Ovytoicg piv — 
dei 8’ od — dar’ — 
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Having thus shown that we have six versions of the same unit 
of tradition, we shall move on to see that this tradition probably 
came from Palestine and seems to have been taken over from there 
by Philo, directly or indirectly. 

Certain pecularities in Philo's versions indicate that this tradition 
did not originate from Egypt but came from Palestine. As we have 
already noted, to Philo, in Egypt, it was impossible to think of rain 
from heaven as the common order of nature because Egypt has so 
little rain. Since, however, the tradition from Palestine gave this 
usual picture, Philo in Alexandria had either to omit the parts 
about the rain, as he did in Mos. II 267, or re-interpret them rather 
awkwardly, as in Mos. I 201-202. 

In Mos. I 202 Philo writes: “So now it has seemed good to Him 
that the air should bring food instead of water, for the earth too 
often brings rain. What is the river of Egypt, when every year it 
overflows and waters the fields with its inroads, but a rainpour from 
beneath?" By underscoring the words referring to the water from 
earth in four of the other versions, we discover the following: 
érel ual yý nodu beröv Hveyxev. ó yao ev Alyint@ motapds x0 








Exaotov eviautoy vaio enıßaosoı TAnULUEGY Stav kody tàs &pobpac, tt 
Erepov I) erós gate xArwdev Emıvipov; Philo added the word 





"often" (moAAdxtc) to the traditional words about water from the 
earth, to account for the frequent flooding of the Nile. More im- 
portant, he interpolates a direct statement about the Nile and 
connects it with a traditional reference to rain by the interpretative 
phrase “what is... but", tt £repov 7j. The reference to the Nile and 
the lack of rain in Egypt prevent him from talking about rain “from 
above” (&vo0ev, cf. Ex. R 25, 6 joyn^n), but forces him to write 
awkwardly of the Nile as rain “from below" (x&ro0ev, cf. Ex. R. 
25, 6 pan). 

In several places, actually, Philo shows that he is well aware of 
the differences in climatic conditions between Egypt and other 
countries. It is of significance to notice that in some of these 
places he re-interprets haggadic fragments about water from heaven 
and earth. He then advocates the interpretation that water from the 
earth refers specifically to Egypt, while the water from heaven 
refers to the other countries. 

In Mos. I 114-115 Philo discusses the fact that Egypt is almost 
the only country which has no winter. The reason may be that it is 
Suppl. to Novum Test., X 2 
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not far from the torrid zone. Then, in § 116-117, he continues: 

"Another possible reason is that winter is unneeded in Egypt. 
For the river, by making a lake of the fields, and thus producing 
the yearly crops, serve the purpose of rainfall. And, indeed, nature 
is no wastrel in her work, to provide rain for a land which does not 
want it. At the same time she rejoices to employ her science in 
works of manifold variety, and thus out of contrarieties form the 
harmony of the universe. And therefore she supplies the benefit of 
water to some from heaven above, to others from the springs and 
rivers below." 

Philo's concluding sentence here is a re-interpretation of a 
fragment from our tradition about bread from heaven and from 
earth. By underscoring the words which are parallel to words in this 
tradition we see the similarity most strikingly: xai 8i: todto tots uev 
&vo0cv && obpavod volg è xdtoOev Ex v Gv te xal norauóv 
Tapéeyet thy && 08a voc Qg£Acuv. Ex. R. 25, 2 and Mek. Ex. 16, 4 
have the phrase “from heaven”, o’nwn ya, as has also this sentence 
from Mos. I 117, 2& odpavod. All the other underscored words have 
parallels in Ex. R. 25, 6: 9827 Y qpnon mon ee Foynbm oan ("the 
water comes from above... the water came from below, namely the 
well, .. °). Thus, to the traditional notion of the springs (cf. Ex. R. 
25, 6 "the well"), Philo living in Egypt added "rivers", so that the 
tradition could be applied to the Nile. 

The same re-interpretation of fragments from our tradition is 
also found in Fug. 180: 

ô yàp yeınövog taic Krai yapats obpavdc, toT Aiydmtw ÜÉpouc 








dupatovtoc 6 Neiddc otv. 6 uiv yàp &ve cv ini yj» tov betov 











a&roatéaret, 6 dé xaTwODEV dvo, tò MapadoEdtatov, Ücv d&pder Tas 
&pobpac. 

("For what the sky is in winter to other countries, this the Nile 
is to Egypt in the height of summer: the one sends the rain from 
above upon the earth, the other, strange to say, rains up from below 
and waters the fields.") The terms ğvwðev — xátwðev are the same 
as jbnbn =e joypon in Ex. R. 25,6. The other underscored words 
are close to the version in Petirat Moses: «« um bb tin? amv 
mn ivy FORM ("heaven ... to send down dew and rain—and earth 
to bring forth water’’).! 


1 Cf. also the discussion of the Nile in Mos. II 195, a passage which is 
included in the statements about the Nile collected by S. Sauneron, "Un 
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The most important conclusion from the study of passages in 
Philo (Mos. I 201-202 and II 267) and Palestinian midrashim (Ex.R. 
25, 2.6; Mek. Ex. 16, 4 and Petirat Moses) has already been stated: 
all these passages draw on the same haggadic tradition about bread 
and rain from heaven and earth. Now a minor observation can be 
added: the haggadic tradition reflects the view that rain from 
heaven is the common order of nature. To Philo, on the other hand, 
the common order of nature is rather the difference between Egypt 
—with the Nile and no rain—and other countries—with rain from 
heaven. In different ways Philo adjusted the haggadic tradition 
to his own outlook,—an observation which suggests that at this 
point Philo is dependent upon Palestinian haggadah. ! 


théme littéraire de l'antiquité classique: Le Nil et la pluie," BIAO LI, 
1952, pp. 41-48. 

1 A survey of the debate on the question of Philo’s dependence on Palesti- 
nian traditions is found in S. Sandmel, “Philo’s Place in Judaism: A Study 
of Conceptions of Abraham in Jewish Literature,’ HUCA XXV, 1954, 
pp. 213-234. Cf. the brief summary in P. Borgen, “Bröd fra himmel og 
fra jord. Om haggada i palestinsk midrasj, hos Philo og i Johannesevange- 
liet,” NTT LXI, 1960, p. 218 and the comprehensive surveys of Philonic 
research in W. Völker, Fortschritt und Vollendung bei Philo von Alexandrien. 
Eine Studie zur Geschichte der Frömmigkeit, TU, 4th S., IV, Leipzig 1938, 
pp. 1-47, and L. H. Feldman, "Scholarship on Philo and Josephus (1937- 
1959)," CW LIV, 1960/1961, pp. 281-291, and LV, 1961/1962, pp. 36-39. 
See also R. Marcus, "Recent Literature on Philo (1924-1934),” Jewish 
Studies in Memory of G. A. Kohut, New York 1935, pp. 463-491, and Les 
oeuvres de Philon d'Alexandrie, by R. Arnaldez, J. Pouilloux and C. Mon- 
désert, I, Paris 1961, pp. 87-94. The problem is posed in a pointed way 
by M. M. Kaplan in a discussion of the parallels between Philo and Palestinian 
haggadah: “But what of those parallels which are genuine and unmis- 
takable? There is no point to the existence of such parallels unless it can be 
Shown that they could not have been arrived at independently. This certainly 
the author [E. Stein] does not attempt to do, because the evidence is all to 
the contrary. For in all cases of intrinsic parallelism there is no need of 
assuming interaction between Palestinian and Alexandrinian exegetes after 
the Bible was translated into Greek." M. M. Kaplan, “Philo and the Midrash,” 
(review of E. Stein, Philo und der Midrasch. Philos Schisaerung der Gestalten 
des Pentateuch verglichen mit der des Midrasch, ZAW Beih. LVII, Giessen 
1931) in /QR, N.S. XXIII, 1932/1933, p. 289. In our analysis of the parallels 
between Mos. I 201-202 and II 267 and Palestinian midrashim, we have 
given the evidence which Kaplan asks for and shown that Philo at these and 
other places draws on the very same tradition as also found in Palestinian 
haggadah. In the hitherto unresolved debate on this central question in 
Philonic research, we have thus established a point of certainty. See P. 
Borgen, NTT LXI, 1960, pp. 218-226. It is important that N. A. Dahl, 
"Manndraperen og hans Far (Joh 8:44)" NTT LXIV, 1963, pp. 140 f. 
shows Philo to have a tradition about Cain in common with the Palestinian 
Targum. Cf. also H. Köster, “Die Auslegung der Abraham-Verheissung in 
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Another significant conclusion can be deduced. Since Ex. R. 
25, 2.6; Mek. Ex. 16, 4 and Petirat Moses are versions of the same 
tradition also known by Philo, the kernel of these versions must go 
back at least to the time of Philo, that is, to the beginning of the 
Christian era. And since both in Philo and in the Palestinian 
midrash versions can be isolated as independent units, they seem 
to be written manifestations of the same story in oral tradition. 


Fragments of the haggadic tradition used in Philo’s exegesis 


We have seen how versions of a story from tradition have been 
written down, if necessary with slight omissions and interpretative 
changes and additions. We also saw that Philo could incorporate 
fragments of this tradition in new contexts. We shall now observe 
how Philo, by the exegetical method of paraphrase, weaves fragments 
from this tradition together with words and phrases from Old 
Testament quotations. An analysis of John 6, 31-58 will show that 
there, too, fragments from haggadic units are interwoven with an 
exegetical paraphrase of the Old Testament quotation. Similar 
investigations in the Palestinian midrash indicate that this exe- 
getical method was common to Jewish exegesis in general. 

For his part, Philo clearly used fragments from the tradition 
about bread from heaven and from earth in the following three 
passages: 

Mut. 258-260 a: 


“Why then need you still wonder that God showers virtue 
without toil or trouble, needing no controlling hand but perfect 
and complete from the very first? And if you would have further 
testimony of this can you find any more trustworthy than Moses, 
who says that while other men receive their food from earth, the 
nation of vision alone has it from heaven? The earthly food is 
produced with the co-operation of husbandmen, but the heavenly 
is sent like the snow by God the solely self-acting, with none to 
share his work. And indeed it says ‘Behold, I rain upon you bread 
from heaven’ (Ex. 16, 4). Of what food can he rightly say that 
it is rained from heaven, save of heavenly wisdom which is sent 
from above on souls which yearn for virtue by Him who sheds the 
gift of prudence in rich abundance, whose grace waters the universe, 
and chiefly so in the holy seventh which he calls the Sabbath ?"' 


Hebr. 6," Studien zur Theologie der Altiestamentlichen Überlieferungen, 
Festschrift für G. von Rad, Neukirchen 1961, pp. 95-109. 
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Congr. 170. 173-174: 

170: "*...and He afflicted thee and made thee weak by famine 
and fed thee with manna...’ (Deut. 8, 3). 

173: And this is conformed by the words that follow, ‘He fed thee 
with the manna. He who provided the food that costs no toil or 
suffering, the food which without the cares and pains of men came 
not from the earth in the common way, but was sent, a wonder and a 
marvel from heaven for the benefit of those who should use it— 
can we rightly speak of Him as the author of famine and affliction? 
Should we not on the contrary call Him the author of thriving and 
prosperity and secure and ordered living? 174: But the multitude, the 
common herd, who have never tasted of wisdom, the one true food of 
us all, think that those who feed on the divine words live in misery 
and suffering, and little know that their days are spent in continued 
well-being and gladness.” 


Leg. all. III 162.168: 


162: “That the food of the soul is not earthly but heavenly, we 
shall find abundant evidence in the Sacred Word. ‘Behold I rain 
upon you bread out of heaven, and the people shall go out and they 
shall gather the day's portion for a day, that I may prove them 
whether they will walk by My law or not’ (Ex. 16, 4). 

You see that the soul is fed not with things of earth that decay, 
but with such words as God shall have poured like rain out of that 
lofty and pure region of life to which the prophet has given the 
title of ‘heaven’. 168: Such men have the privilege of being fed not 
with earthly things but with the heavenly forms of knowledge." 


In all three passages we find the traditional elements of bread 
from heaven and from earth: 


Mut. 258-259 
and yng — tke Tpopds — an’ odpavod — 
Taig — And YTjo — TG dr’ obpavod —. 
Ar’ [odpavod] «pog?» (Mss arotpophy) 1. — thy odpdvov 


1 Although Markland’s suggested reading &x’ odpavod tpophy better fits 
the thesis that words from the Old Testament quotation are interwoven with 
fragments from the haggadah, the reading of the Mss, drorpophv, does not 
disturb it, since the employment of such fragments in Mut. 258-260 is still 
evident. For the readings of Markland and of the Mss, see Philonis Alexan- 
drini opera quae supersunt, ed. L. Cohn and P. Wendland, III, Berlin 1898, 
p. 201. 
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Congr. 173 


— thy — toophy — éx yg — An’ obpavod 


Leg. all. III 162 and 168 
— yhior — odpdvior at — tpopat —. 
— ynlvorg — obpayóy —. 
— ynlvorg — Exovpaviorg —. 


The quotations from Ex. 16, 4 about the manna in Mut. 259 and 
Leg. all. ITI 162, and from Deut. 8, 3 in Congr. 170, do not explain 
why in all these places the bread from earth is closely tied to the 
idea of manna from heaven. The reason for this correlation is 
that the elements belong closely together in the tradition of 
haggadah. They are fragments from the story about bread from 
heaven and earth. 

It is worth noticing that these fragments are in closer agreement 
with some versions in the Palestinian midrash than with those in 
Mos. I 201-202 and II 267. While the latter name the correlatives 
earth and air, these fragments use the words earth and heaven, 
just as in Ex. R. 25, 2 and Mek. Ex. 16, 4, (cf. Petirat Moses). Thus 
Ex. R. 25, 2 has the same phrasing as the fragments in Mut. 258- 
259 and Congr. 173: trem pee porn ya nn». In Leg. all. III 162 and 
168 and Mut. 259 the words have been given the form of adjectives, 
earthly ... heavenly. 

This suggests that in Mut. 258-259, Congr. 173 and Leg. all. III 
162-168 Philo did not take the fragments from the written versions 
of the tradition in De vita Mosis, but drew upon the oral forms which 
were closer to the versions from Palestine. 

It is interesting to note that Mut. 260 also has the term &veev 
which does not occur in Mos. I 201-202 or II 267, but is found in 
Ex. R. 25, 6 as jo»yn*on. As we have seen, Philo also uses this term 
in the fragments which are incorporated in Mos. I 117 and Fug. 
180.1 

One peculiar agreement between Mut. 258, Congr. 173 and Mos. 
II 267, is not to be found in the versions rendered in the Pale- 
stinian midrashim. 


Mut. 258 


&rovov xal &vaAaircpov 


1 See p. 12. 
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Congr. 173 


mv &rovov xal a&taAralzwpov tpophy 


Mos. II 267 


TpoqQi rovov — xoi drxAairopov 
(“food ... without labour or travail") 


This phrase is hardly an invention of Philo himself, but rather 
comes from the traditions about the manna. The description of the 
manna in Wisd. 16, 20 has a similar idea and therefore supports this 
viewpoint. There it is stated étowov Xprov an’ obpavod — &xont&coc 
("bread ready for use ... from heaven without their toil’’).1 

Another similarity between Congr. 174 and Wisd. 16, 25 indicates 
that there were more traditions about the manna available to Philo 
than those reproduced in De vita Mosis. In Congr. 174 for instance, 
Philo qualifies the idea of manna with the uncommon word “all- 
nurturing”, x&vrpogoc. A different form of the same term is used in 
Wisd. 16, 25, ravrorpöpog.? 

So far, then, we have seen 1) that Philo in his exegesis employed 
fragments from the common tradition about bread from heaven 
and earth, and 2) that he also used fragments from traditions about 
the manna apart from this specific tradition as it is written down in 
the Palestinian midrashim. These other fragments correspond with 
the passage about the manna in Wisd. 16, 20 ff. 

These fragments from the traditions about the manna are inter- 
woven with words and phrases from the Old Testament quotations 
to form an exegetical paraphrase. This may be seen quite readily by 
comparing the quotation concerned with parts of its exposition. 
The fragments from haggadah are indicated by underlining. As 


! Text in Septuaginia, ed. A. Rahlfs, II, 4th ed., Stuttgart 1949, p. 370. 
Translation in R. H. Charles, The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the 
Old Testament in English, I, Oxford 1913, p. 562. C. L. W. Grimm, Das 
Buch der Weisheit, HAAT VI, Leipzig 1860, p. 268, has seen the correspon- 
dence between the phrases in Wisd. 16, 20 and Congr. 173. This correspon- 
dence is clear even if &xori&vog is separated from érowov, as Grimm does. 

2 [n Wisd. 16, 25 the term seems to refer to the tradition, to which also 
v. 20 alludes, that the manna could serve as all kinds of food. This tradition 
is frequent in the Palestinian midrash, as in Ex. R. 25, 3; Yoma 75, etc.; 
cf. J. Fichtner, Weisheit Salomos, HAT, 2nd S. VI, Tübingen 1938, p. 61, 
and R. H. Charles, The Apocrypha, p. 562. Thus, it is probable that the term 
in Congr. 174 also alludes to this tradition. 
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can be seen, some words in the fragments are identical with words 
from the quotations. 

Mut. 258-260 quotes Ex. 16, 4: !dob dw Suiv Xpvouc an’ odpaved 
(“Behold, I rain upon you bread from heaven.") These words 
(apart from toù and öpiv) are then paraphrased together with the 
fragments in this way: &rovov xal draiatinoapov— And yo — 
TG Tpopds, — ar’ oöpavod —. Tate — And Ye — Tag — 
én’ odpavod—.—an’ [odpavod] rpophv! (Mss d&notpopyy) — 
echar — thy odpaviov— k&vabev—. 

Leg. all. III 162 offers a fuller quotation of Ex. 16, 4 of which 
the relevant parts for our purposes are: iðoù yò bw Üuiv Xprouc 
[Ex] tod odpavod, xal sercdoetat ó Ande xal cuvábouct tò tig huseas 
eic Huéoav, — (“Behold I rain upon you bread out of heaven, and the 
people shall go out and they shall gather the day’s portion for a 
day.") Most of these words are paraphrased together with the 
fragments in this way in $8162 and 168: 

















ynıvor— odpdvior at — Ttpopal—. 
ynivorg — &x — obpavóv čita — 6 Acc — 
ouvayayéta — tò Ns huépac eis huéeav 
168: yynlvorg — éroupavtotc. 











Finally, in Congr. 170-174 the exegesis is based upon Deut. 8, 3 
of which the relevant sentences are: xal £x&x«o£ oe xoi £a yy óvnot 
oe x«l éjópuo£ os tò udvva (“and He afflicted thee and made thee 
weak by famine and fed thee with manna ...’’). These words are 
woven together with the fragments in this way: 

&póuuoÉ oe tò pdvva.—thy &rovoy x«l á&cvaAxinepov 
Tpophv— Ex yis— din’ obpavod —Amod x«l xaxdcews —; 





Thus we have seen how Philo in Mut. 258-260, Leg. all. IIT 162. 
168 and Congr. 170-174 wove fragments from the haggadic tradition 
about bread from heaven and earth together with words from the 
Old Testament quotation by means of an exegetical paraphrase. 

It now remains to place this conclusions within the framework 
of Philonic research. Scholars have paid much attention to Philo’s 
exegesis, but mainly from the viewpoint of his allegorical inter- 
pretation, which is usually classified as Greek and Hellenistic in 


1 The word rpoph is here, as frequently, just a synonym for the word 
&proc in Ex. 16, 4 and it can therefore to some degree be treated as a word 
from this Old Testament quotation. 
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contrast to Palestinian allegory and exegesis. By these men Philo's 
allegory is then characterized as mystical, abstract, non-Biblical 
and philosophical.! 

These scholars have not, however, undertaken any detailed 
analysis of Philo's exegesis to examine possible influence from the 
haggadah and to uncover the method of paraphrase. To be sure, 
E. Stein touched on the first question, when he suggested that the 
idealization of Biblical persons in the haggadah is transformed into 
abstract concepts in the allegories of Philo.? Stein has not, however, 
observed thé actual use of fragments from haggadah in Philo's 
exegesis of quotations from the Old Testament. 

The question of Philo's exegetical paraphrase has been dealt 
with by P. Katz. His thesis is that the original text of Philo's works 
only presupposed the passages in the LXX without quoting them. 
The actual quotations were added and interpolated into the text at 
a later stage partly from a “modernized” Greek translation of the 
Old Testament. Katz attempts, however, to reconstruct Philo's 
original text of the Old Testament from the exegetical paraphrase 
of his exposition.? 

Several objections can be raised to this proposal. As we have seen 
the exegetical paraphrase allows both a close connection and 
freedom between the exposition and quotations from the Old 
Testament. Such a freedom, together with the fact that fragments 
from the haggadah are interwoven with this paraphrase, makes 


1 See L. Treitel, “Ursprung, Begriff und Umfang der allegorischen 
Schrifterklárung," MGW] LV, (N.F. XIX), 1911, p. 551; I. Heinemann, 
Altjüdische Allegoristik, Leiden 1936, pp. 83 f.; L. Ginzberg, On Jewish Law 
and Love, Philadelphia 1955, pp. 127, 130-131; R. P. C. Hanson, Allegory 
and Event. A Study of the Sources and Significance of Origen’s Interpretation 
of Scripture, London 1959, pp. 62 ff.; cf. J. Daniélou, Philon d'Alexandrie 
(Les Temps et les Destins), Paris 1958, pp. 129-142 and J. Pepin, Mythe et 
Allégorie. Les Origines Grecques et les Contestations Judeo-Chrétiennes (Philo- 
sophie d' l'Esprit), Paris 1958, pp. 231-242. 

2 E. Stein, Philo und der Midrasch, p. IV, and Die allegorische Exegese 
des Philo aus Alexandreia, ZAW Beih. LI, 1929, p. 15. It is of interest to notice 
that L. Treitel, MGW] LV (N.F. XIX), 1911, p. 546, has indicated that 
there is a similarity of structure between Philo's exegesis and the Palestinian 
midrash. 

3 P. Katz, ‘‘Das Problem des Urtextes der Septuaginta," ThZ V, 1949, 
pp. 15 £.; and Philo’s Bible. The Aberrant Text of Bible Quotations in 
Some Philonic Writings and its Place in the Textual History of the Greek 
Bible. Cambridge 1950, pp. 3-4, 103; cf. "Septuagintal studies in the 
mid-century,” in The Background of the New Testament and its Eschatology, 
in honour of C. H. Dodd, Cambridge 1956, pp. 205 f. 
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impossible any reconstruction of an original Septuagint text on the 
basis of this paraphrase. In certain cases the exposition nevertheless 
proves that it presupposes the Old Testament quotation which is 
cited. P. Wendland has, for instance, shown that in Post. 102 two 
or more Old Testament passages are quoted together, and the 
exposition presupposes just this very combination.! This shows that 
the cited quotations and the exposition are knit together, and that 
Philo treated the texts as an exegete, a fact which Katz has failed 
to see.? 

Thus, our.examination of the way haggadic fragments were 
woven together with an exegetical paraphrase of words from Old 
Testament quotations has given us a fresh insight into Philo's 
commentaries. The next question is whether this insight can deepen 
our understanding of John in the New Testament. 


Fragments of haggadah used in John’s exegesis, John 6, 31-58. 


At some points it is quite clear that John worked fragments from 
the haggadah into the composition of 6, 31-58. First is the fragment 
about the bread that came down from heaven. It is almost identical 
with parts of the narratives concerning bread from heaven and 
earth found in Mek. Ex. 16, 4 and Ex. R. 25, 2: 


John 6, 33 6 — &proc — 6 xataBatveay Ex tod obpavod 
6, 50 6 &proc 6 èx «oU odpavod xatabatve 
6, 41 6 &pvoc ô xataBac Ex tod odpavod 
6, 51 6 &prog — ó éx tod odpavod xataéc 
6, 58 6 &pros 6 ¿É odpavod xataPac 3 


1 P. Wendland, “Zu Philos Schrift de posteritate Caini (Nebst Be- 
merkungen zur Rekonstruktion der Septuaginta)," Philologus LVII (N.F. 
XI), 1898, p. 267.—See further on p. 41, n. 5. 

2 P. Katz, Philo's Bible, p. 113, has seen that pecularities both in the 
quotation and the exposition bind these two parts closely together at some 
places. This observation disturbs his hypothesis severely, and his only way 
out is to suggest that the interpolator of the quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment had reshaped the exposition as well. This weakens, indeed, Katz's 
idea that the interpolator introduced quotations which differ from the 
exposition. 

3 E. Schweizer, EGO EIMI, p. 156, especially n. 95, and “Das johan- 
neische Zeugnis vom Herrenmal," EvTh XII, 1952/53, pp. 353-354, finds 
that ¿č (against 13 é tod) odpavod in v. 58 is non-Johannine. J. Jeremias, 
TAB XX, 1941, col. 44, agrees with Schweizer on this. Several explanations 
have been offered on the variation, cf. E. Ruckstuhl, Einheit, pp. 265-266. 
Our understanding of the phrase in John 6, 33.38, etc. as a fragment from 
haggadah, explains quite well the change from £x tod (v. 33, etc.) to &nó 
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6, 38 xavaépvxx ad Tod odpavod 
6, 42 èx tod obpavoU xataBebyxa 


Mek. Ex. 16,4 mewn p TIP onbn 
Ex. R. 25,2 DAYA p e a TM 


Here John is even closer to the phrases in the Palestinian mi- 
drashim than is Philo, since Philo lacks the significant word “to 
descend" (xataBaiverv). Thus this fragment in John seems to be 
taken from the haggadic traditions about the manna. It is quite 
possible even that it is taken precisely from the tradition about 
bread from heaven and from earth. John 6, 41 f. may support this 
identification, since here Jesus as bread from heaven is contrasted 
to Jesus as the earthly man, the son of Joseph. This combination 
may reflect the similar combination of bread from heaven and from 
earth in this unit of the tradition. 

The other fragments, that is, those about the fathers who ate 
manna in the desert and those about such words as “eat and drink", 
“food” and “drink”, have parallels in the phrasing of ı Cor, ro, 1 ff. 
So far as content is concerned several parallels can be produced, 
as exemplified by Spec. II r99 and a passage in Petirat Moses. 


john 6,31a of matépes TjuOv TO udvva 

Epayov èv tH Ephuep 

6, 49 ot nmatépes budv Epayov 
Ev tH Éphu« TO wawa 

6, 58 Zpayov oi matépec 

6, 53 paynte — xal rinte 

6, 54.56 (6 teaywv) — xoi rivo 

6, 55 Bip&oic, xal — rósi 


6, 57.58 (6 tewywv) 
I Cor. 10,I-4 of nartpes hudv — Boda Épocyov, xal — Értov 
nóua 


sod (v. 38) and &£ (v. 58). The variations come from the slight differences 
in the wordings which occur as the oral tradition is handed down. Thus we 
find the same variations in Philo's renderings of traditions about the manna: 
In general he uses &x’ obpavod (Mut. 258-259, Congr. 173, etc.); more seldom 
&E obpavob (Spec. II 199, and Mos. I 117); occasionally é and determined 
article as in Leg. all. III 162b. Similar variations occur in the citation of 
Ex. 16, 4: èn’ obpavo9 in Mut. 259; £x tod opr.vod in Fug. 137 and [£x not in 
Mss] tod odpavod in Leg. all. III 162a. 
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I Cor. 10, r-4 is a brief summary of events during the Exodus 
from Egypt: 


"[ want you to know, brethren, that our fathers were all under 
the cloud, and all passed through the sea, and all were baptized 
into Moses in the cloud and in the sea, and all ate the same super- 
natural food and all drank the same supernatural drink." 


Such summaries of the events of the Exodus were obviously a 
common pattern of the haggadic tradition in Judaism, both in 
Palestine and in the Diaspora.! In addition to this one from 1 Cor. 
we should also take a look at one from Philo, Spec. II 199, and one 
from Petirat Moses.? 


Spec. II 199: 


“See, for example, how the many thousands of our forefathers 
as they traversed the trackless and all-barren desert, were for forty 
years, the life of a generation, nourished by Him as in a land of 
richest and most fertile soil; how He opened fountains unknown 
before to give them abundance of drink for their use; how He 
rained food from heaven, neither more nor less than what sufficed 
for each day, that they might consume what they needed ... .” 


Petirat Moses :? 


“... tell them that through me [Moses] Thou didst cleave the Red 
Sea, and give the Torah to Israel, that throughout forty years Thou 
didst cause manna to rain from heaven for Israel and water to rise 
from the well." 


These suggest the strong probability that the fragments listed 
from John 6, 31.49.53.54.55.56.57.58 are taken from summaries of 
events at the Exodus. All their details have parallels in the sum- 
maries just quoted. The one in 1 Cor. ro, r-4 is the closest verbal 
parallel.4 


1 Cf. B. Gartner, John 6 and the Jewish Passover, CN XVII, Lund 1959, 
Ppp. 15-18, who points to the central place such summaries of the events of 
the Exodus had in the Passover Haggadah. 

2 See also a similar summary in Mek. Ex. 16, 28. 

3 Translation in L. Ginzberg, Legends III, p. 427, rendering freely the 
Hebrew text in Bet ha-Midrasch, ed. A. Jellinek, p. 118. 

* See also pp. 91 f. The strange exchange of tpwyew for gayeiv by John 
will be discussed at a later point in our investigation. See pp. 92 f. We shall 
also analyse at a later stage exegetical patterns and terminology in John 
6, 31-58, and thus support the isolation of these fragments from their context 
and our understanding of them as coming from certain units of tradition in 
the haggadah. See Ch. III. 
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The belief that haggadic fragments were used in John 6, 31-58, 
as well as in the exegesis of Philo, is further confirmed by the fact 
that John, like Philo, has interwoven them into a paraphrase with 
words from an Old Testament quotation. In this paraphrase words 
from the quotation often coincide with words from the haggadic 
fragments. 

In the paraphrase quoted, fragments from the haggadah are 
underscored. First comes the quotation from the Old Testament 
in John 6, 31b: 


&prov Ex coU odpaved Zöwxev adtotc payelv 


(“He gave them bread from heaven to eat”). These words are then 
paraphrased together with the fragments in this way: 


John 6, 31a oi matépes "uv tÒ u&vva 
Égayov év tH épt)uo 
6,32-35  Séðwxev — tov &prov Ex tod odpavod — 
didswaw — tov &ptov Ex tod odpaved —. 
6 — &pxoc — 6 xataBatvwv Ex ToU odpa- 














vod —. — 866 — tov kptov —. —6 proc 
6, 38 xaraßeßyxa drò TOD odpavod 
6, 41 6 &proc ó xataBas Ex tod obpavod 
6, 42 Ex TOD o0pavoU xaraßeßnxa 
6, 48-51 —6 ğptoç — ol matépec vuv 





Epayov Ev tH phu TO u&vva —. 
ó proc ó &x TOU obpavod xaraßalvav — 











ein — 
6 &proc — ó Ex TOU odpavod xaca( ác. 
ayn — &prou —. ó ketog — ocw —. 

6, 52-58 — dodvat— gayetv; — pa ynte —xatnlyte—. 


(ó rpayav) — x«i nivav—. 

Bpöcıs, xai — nxóctc. 

(6 te@yav) — xxi xivev —. (6 tedyav) —. 
ó &proc ó ¿č obpavoU xataBac — 
Epayov of matépec —. (6 tewywv) — tov 
dprov —. 





Thus the words in the quotation from the Old Testament in 
John 6, 31b are paraphrased together with fragments from haggadic 
traditions in John 6, 31-58. The exegetical method employed here 
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is, therefore, the same as the one used by Philo in the passages 
previously examined.! 

This method of exegesis is not common only to Philo and John 
but is also found in the Palestinian midrash. The combination of 
quotations from the Old Testament with haggadic traditions is, of 
course, basic to the haggadic midrashim. The combination often 
means that words from the Old Testament are paraphrased by the 
haggadic exposition. Thus, in Mek. Ex. 16, 4 the tradition about 
the bread from heaven and earth is connected with the quoted text 
from Ex. 16,4, paraphrasing on the words “from heaven" and 
"bread" in it. 

In the following the Old Testament words are underscored. 
First comes the quotation: 


Ex. 16,4 aaya jn an» n25 tvan un 


(“Behold, I will cause to rain bread from heaven for you.") 
Here are the paraphrasing parts of the exposition: 
Dawn ya Tov oom 
(“the dew would come down from heaven") 
mayn ya T0" anbn Srna 


("Bread began to come down from heaven.") 











The tradition about bread from heaven and earth serves as 
exposition of Ex. 16, 4 in Ex. R. 25,2.6 as well. 

There is one difference between Philo and John on the one hand, 
and these passages discussed in the Palestinian midrash on the 
other. The latter do not work only fragments from the haggadah 
into the paraphrase of words from the quotations, as do Philo and 
John. Instead, in Mek. Ex. 16, 4 and Ex. R. 25, 2.6 the complete 
versions of the haggadah about bread from heaven and earth are 
given as an exposition of the quotations from the Old Testament. 
Thus, we find here a compilation of Old Testament quotation and 
traditions rather than words from quotation and haggadah closely 
interwoven in a fresh way. 

We reach, neverthless, the significant conclusion that Philo, 
John and the Palestinian midrash all paraphrase words from an 
Old Testament quotation by means of haggadic traditions.? 

1 See further P. Borgen, NTT LXI, 1960, pp. 233 f.; and cf. N. A. Dahl, 
NTT LXIV, 1963, pp. 129-162. 


? Cf. that the method of midrashic paraphrase also was used in the inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament in the Qumran sect. See W. H. Brownlee, 
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The task now is to relate these conclusions to the present state of 
Johannine research. 

The analysis so far cautions against isolating John 6, 51b-58 as an 
interpolation made by a Church-minded “Redactor” who wanted a 
reference to the Eucharist at this point. The interpolation theory of 
Bultmann, who at this point merely is a recent representative of 
a strong and stereotyped exegetical tradition, is therefore not 
convincing.! As we have seen these verses, like vv. 32-51a, are tied 
to the Old Testament quotation, cited in v. 31b, by way of a para- 
phrase. In vv. 51b-58 we find words from the quotation rendered 
this way: 


"Biblical Interpretation among the Sectaries of the Dead Sea Scrolls," 
BA XIV, 1951, pp. 60, 62 ff.; O. Betz, Offenbarung und Schriftforschung 
in der Qumransekte, WUNT VI, Tübingen 1960, pp. 166 ff. and 170 ff.; 
L. H. Silbermann, “Unriddling the Riddle. A Study in the Structure and 
Language of the Habakkuk Pesher," RQ III, 1961/1962, pp. 323-364. 
(Cf. K. Elliger, Studien zum Habakuk-Kommentar vom Toten Meer, BhTh 
XV, Tiibingen 1953, pp. 157-164, rejecting the viewpoint of a midrashic 
method.) 

1 R. Bultmann, Evangelium, pp. 161 f., 174-176; Theology of the New 
Testament I, New York 1951, pp. 147-148 and II, New York 1955, p. 54. 
Among those maintaining this quite traditional viewpoint are: J. Well- 
hausen, Erweiterungen und Anderungen im 4. Evangelium, Berlin 1907, p. 29; 
Das Evangelium Johannis, Berlin 1908, pp. 32 f.; E. Schwartz, “Aporien 
im 4. Evangelium," NAG, Góttingen 1907, p. 363, n. 2; A. Andersen, “Zu 
Joh 6, 51b ff.,” ZNW IX, 1908, pp. 163 f.; F. Spitta, Das Johannes-Evan- 
gelium als Quelle dev Geschichte Jesu, Gottingen 1910, pp. 145-156; W. Bousset, 
“‘Johannesevangelium,” RGG III, Tübingen 1912, col. 616; J. M. Thompson, 
“The Interpretation of John VI," Exp., Ser. 8, XI, 1916, pp. 344 f.; (cf. A. 
Loisy, Le Quatrième Évangile, 2nd éd., Paris 1921, pp. 49, 233); J. E. Car- 
penter, The Johannine Writings. A Study of the Apocalypse and the Fourth 
Gospel, London 1927, p. 428 and n. 2; E. von Dobschütz, "Zum Charakter 
des 4. Evangeliums," ZNW XXVIII, 1929, pp. 163, 166; E. Hirsch, Studien 
zum vierten Evangelium, BhTh XI, Tübingen 1936, p. 14; E. Schweizer, 
EGO EIMI, p. 155; (cf. M. Dibelius, "Johannesevangelium," RGG III, 
2nd ed., Tübingen 1929, col 355); E. Käsemann, "Besprechung von R. 
Bultmann, Das Evangelium des Johannes," in Verkündigung und Forschung 
III, (Theologischer Jahresbericht 1942/46), München 1947, p. 197; J. Jere- 
mias, ThB XX, 1941, col 44; The Eucharistic Words of Jesus, Oxford/ 
New York 1955, p. 73; K. Schaedel, Das Johannesevangelium und “die 
Kinder des Lichtes’. Untersuchungen zu den Selbstbezeichnungen Jesu im 
4. Evangelium und zur Heilsterminologie der “En Fesha-Sekte", Diss. (type- 
written) Wien 1953, p. 186; G. Bornkamm, ''Die eucharistische Rede im 
Johannes-Evangelium,” ZNW XLVII, 1956, pp. 168-169; R. Bultmann, 
*'Johannesevangelium," RGG III, 3rd ed., Tübingen 1959, col. 841. See also 
further discussion on p. 189. 
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On 


&ptog — Shaw —. — Sodva — payeiv; — p&yete —. 
&pros — &E otpavod — gpayov —. — tov &ptov —.! 


o^ 


Thus, these verses continue the midrashic exposition of the quo- 
tation and do not break off from the exegetical paraphrase. 

Bultmann lists the following verses in the source called the 
revelatory discourses: John 6, 27a.35.37b.44a.45b.47 f.2 According 
to him “‘the Evangelist” has then added to this source the dialogue 
and the comments found in John 6, 27-51a. The paraphrase of 
words from the Old Testament quotation, cited in John 6, 31b, 
and of fragments from the haggadah is mainly found in those 
parts which Bultmann ascribes to "the Evangelist." In this con- 
nection Bultmann rightly observes that these parts assigned to “the 
Evangelist" are dependant upon both the Old Testament and 
Jewish traditions about the manna.? He should not ignore, however, 
the fact that vv. 35.48, which he lists in the revelatory discourse, 
paraphrases the Old Testament word “bread” from v. 31b. Since 
John 6, 31-58 has midraschic character, the question then is: Can 
midrashic patterns and style provide a better solution to the 
problem of composition than Bultmann's proposed distinction 
between “the revelatory discourses” and the comments of “the 
Evangelist" ? 

Our analysis shows the inadequacy of Noack's study as far as the 
question of the history of tradition is concerned. He attempts to 
split up the discourse in John 6 into small single units, logia, which 
he claims came to the author of the Gospel by the way of the oral 
tradition.* This cannot be the case, since the exegetical paraphrase 
of the Old Testament quotation integrates John 6, 31-58 to such a 
degree that it cannot be fragmentized into independent logia. Noack 
is right, however, to think in terms of traditions, but, as we have 
seen, John 6, 31-58 does not just reproduce units from tradition, 
as Noack thinks, but has the tradition in a reshaped form.5 


1 See also P. Borgen, ‘The Unity of the Discourse in John 6," ZNW L, 
1959, pp. 277 f. 

? See E. Ruckstuhl, Einheit, p. 25; R. Bultmann, Evangelium, pp. 164, 
n. 5; 168, n. 1; 172, 171, 170. 

3 R. Bultmann, Evangelium, p. 169. 

4 B. Noack, Tradition. See index on John 6, 31-58 on pp. 166-167. 

5 At one point, Noack (Tradition, p. 69) is quite close to our observations 
when he writes: ''6, 32 steht im Zusammenhang der Rede über das Himmels- 
brot und scheint den Einwand in V. 31 of narépes judy Td nävwva Epayov und 
besonders das Zitat mit seinem &prov $x tod oópavoU kwxev vorauszusetzen ; 
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In the many studies of John's use of the Old Testament quo- 
tations and allusions have been discussed mainly in their relation- 
ship to the Old Testament passages to which they refer.! Thus the 
Old Testament quotation cited in John 6, 31b has been analysed 
without any simultanious consideration of midrashic exposition 
of it. 

B. Gártner and A. Guilding have discussed the possibility of the 
Jewish Passover Haggadah being the background of John 6, but 
they have limited themselves chiefly to the conclusions that they 
possess some themes in common.? Hence, they did not undertake 
to discuss the midrashic exposition of the Old Testament quotation 
in John 6, 31b by means of fragments from haggadah worked into 
an exegetical paraphrase. 

Against this background it is necessary to discuss the larger 
midrashic compositions which the exegetical paraphrase indicates. 


der Satz liesse sich aber auch als selbstandige Aussage verstehen, wenn an- 
genommen werden darf dass ó &prog ó £x tod odpavod ein geläufiger Terminus 
war." We have found that v. 32 is, indeed, closely tied to the quotation in 
v. 31b, as an exposition which has absorbed the phrase 6 &ptog—é xaraßalvav 
éx tot oópavoo from the tradition. Cf. below on p. 68. 

1 See A. H. Franke, Das alte Testament bei Johannes. Ein Beitrag zur Er- 
klärung und Beurtheilung der johanneischen Schriften, Göttingen, 1885, 
pp. 255-293; E. Hühn, Die alttestamentlichen Citate und Reminiscenzen im 
Neuen Testamente (Die messianischen Weissagungen des isvaelitisch-Tüdischen 
Volkes bis zu den Targumim hisiorisch-kritisch untersucht und erläutert II), 
Tübingen 1900, pp. 70-95; R. Harris, Testimonies II, Cambridge 1920, 
pp. 71-76; C. F. Burney, The Avamaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel, Oxford 
1922, pp. 114-125; (A. Faure, “Die alttestamentlichen Zitate im 4. Evange- 
lium und die Quellenscheidungshypothese," ZNW XXI, 1922, pp. 99-121, 
has without success tried to use the Old Testament quotations as criteria 
for source analysis. See the criticism by F. Smend in “Die Behandlung alt- 
testamentlicher Zitate als Ausgangspunkt der Quellenscheidung im 4. 
Evangelium," ZNW XXIV, 1925, pp. 147-150); C. K. Barrett, “The Old 
Testament in the Fourth Gospel,” JThSt XLVIII, 1947, pp. 155-169; K. 
Stendahl, The School of St. Matthew and its use of the Old Testament, ASNU 
XX, Uppsala 1954, pp. 162-163; B. Noack, Tradition, pp. 71-89,; B. Lindars 
New Testament Apologetic, London 1961, especially pp. 265-277, and the 
discussion in commentaries on John. Cf. A. Guilding, The Fourth Gospel and 
Jewish Worship. A Study of the velation of St. John's Gospel to the ancient 
Jewish lectionary system, Oxford 1960, who thinks that specific Passover 
lections have influenced John 6 (pp. 58-68). The midrashic use of the quo- 
tation from The Old Testament in John 6, 31 is discussed by P. Borgen, 
ZNW L, 1959, pp. 277 f. and "Observations on the Midrashic Character 
of John 6," ZNW LIV, 1963, pp. 232-240. 

2 B. Gärtner, Passover; A. Guilding, Worship, pp. 58-68. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


A HOMILETIC PATTERN 


The state of research. Homilies in translation 


The preceding chapter showed the way Philo and John wove 
together fragments from haggadic traditions and words from Old 
Testament quotations. This investigation promps a further question : 
What is the composition of expositions formed from such a method? 
An examination of this question will show that Mut. 253-263, Leg. 
all. III 162-168 and John 6, 31-58 all follow the same homiletic 
pattern. 

Before citing these homilies in translation and discussing them, 
previous investigations in the question of homiletic compositions 
in Philo and John will be reviewed briefly. 

Bousset’s thesis is that Philo’s exegetical works consist mainly of 
a Jewish source strongly influenced by secular Hellenistic culture. 
This source, or rather body of sources, can further be identified 
as traditions preserved in the form of lectures, dissertations, etc. 
from a Jewish exegetical school in Alexandria. This scholarly 
source, however, was reshaped and commented upon by Philo in 
order to give his works their present form.! 

Correspondingly Bultmann holds the theory that a main source 
in John consists of gnostic revelatory discourses (‘‘Offenbarungs- 
reden"). “The Evangelist" then reshaped and commented on the 
source. This revelatory source is basicly characterized by antithetic 
parallelism between paired sentences which thus have received 
poetic form. As parallels to the form used by the revelatory dis- 
course source, Bultmann points to the Odes of Salomon and the 
Mandean Scriptures.? 

As an alternative to the theories of Bousset and Bultmann some 
scholars have suggested that Philo and John contain sermons and 
homilies from the synagogue and the Church respectively,? whereas 


1 W. Bousset, Schulbetrieb, pp. 43-45, 153-154, etc. 

2 See page 4, n. 3 and Bultmann, Evangelium, p. 2 and n. 5. Cf. 
E. Ruckstuhl, Einheit, pp. 24 f., where also other characteristics are listed. 

3 For such criticism of Bousset, see I. Heinemann in Die Werke Philos 
von Alexandria in deutscher Ubersetzung, by L. Cohn, I. Heinemann, M. 
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others have advanced this theory quite apart from any consideration 
of Bousset and Bultmann.! 

Thus it is surprising that to date no one has made a serious and 
broad attempt to analyse the structure of such homilies as these. 
As far as Philo is concerned, H. Thyen has gone so far as to state 
that it is impossible to identify and single out individual homilies, 
since Philo so completely worked the traditions together into a 
unified whole.? As for John, the attempt of J. Schneider to analyse 
the structure of the sermonic meditation in John 6, 27-58 is not 
convincing. One basic weakness is the lack of comparative material 
for his study.? Thus the question is open for a detailed investigation. 

The method of exegetical paraphrase found in Philo and John 
6, 31-58 can guide this new investigation. As a starting point the 
following principle will be followed: The unit which belongs to a 
quotation from the Old Testament may be traced by examining 
the extent to which the paraphrase of that quotation goes. 

The employment of this principle uncovers the following units: 
Leg. all. III 162-168; Mut. 253-263 and John 6, 31-58. For conve- 
nience in investigation the cited and paraphrased words of the Old 
Testament quotations (and their immediate Old Testament con- 
text) are italicized in the following translation of the three passages:* 


Leg. all. III 162-168: 


a) 162: “That the food of the soul is not earthly but heavenly, 
we shall find abundant evidence in the Sacred Word: 


Adler and W. Theiler, III, (SJHLD), Breslau 1919, p. 6, n. 1. For such 
criticism of Bultmann, see J. Schneider, "Zur Frage der Komposition von 
Joh. 6, 27-58 (59),”’ In Memoriam E. Lohmeyer, Stuttgart 1951, pp. 132-142, 
cf. "Zur Komposition von Joh. 10,” CN XI, Lund 1947, pp. 220-225 
and “Zur Komposition von Joh. 7," ZNW XLV, 1954, pp. 108-119. 

1 About Philo, see the survey in H. Thyen, Der Stil, pp. 7-11, with re- 
ferences to scholars as H. Ewald, J. Freudenthal, Z. Frankel, L. Cohn, 
I. Heinemann, H. Leisegang, W. Völker, L. Goppelt and M. Adler. We can 
add to this list L. H. Feldman, CW LIV, 1960/1961, p. 287. The list of 
Johannine scholars holding this view is less numerous but includes such 
names as C. K. Barrett, The Gospel According to St. John. An Introduction 
with Commentary and Notes on the Greek Text, London 1958, pp. 17, 20f., 
113 f. and K. Stendahl, The School, pp. 162 f. 

2 H. Thyen, Der Stil, pp. 8-9: “Philo hat fast alle von ihm aufgenommenen 
Traditionen sehr stark iiberarbeitet und einheitlich stilisiert, sodass es nicht 
mehr móglich ist, durch literarkritische Analyse einzelne ganze Homilien 
in seinen Traktaten aufzufinden.”’ 

8 See above p. 28, n. 3 for reference to Schneider's work. 

4 Concerning Congr. 170-174, See p. 42, n. I. 
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a) ‘Behold I rain upon you bread out of heaven, 

b) and the people shall go out and they shall gather the day’s portion 
for a day, 

c) that I may prove them whether they will walk by My law or not.’ 
(Ex. 16, 4). 


You see that the soul is fed not with things of earth that decay, 
but with such words as God shall have poured like rain out of that 
lofty and pure region of life to which the prophet has given the 
title of ‘heaven’. 


b) (x) 163: To proceed. The people, and all that goes to make 
the soul, is to go out and gather and make a beginning of knowledge, 
not all at once but ‘the days portion for a day.’ 

For to begin with it will be unable to contain all at once the 
abundant wealth of the gracious gifts of God, but will be over- 
whelmed by them as by the rush of a torrent. In the second place 
it is better, when we have received the good things sufficient of 
themselves as duly measured out to us, to think of God as Dispenser 
of those that still remain. 

164: He that would fain have all at once earns for himself lack 
of hope and trust, as well as great lack of sense. He lacks hope, if he 
expects that now only but not in the future also will God shower 
on him good things; he lacks faith, if he has no belief that both 
in the present and always the good gifts of God are lavishly be- 
stowed on those worthy of them; he lacks sense, if he imagines that 
he will be, though God will it not, a sufficient guardian of what he 
has gathered together; for the mind that vaingloriously ascribes 
to itself sureness and security has many a time been rendered by a 
slight turn of the scale a feeble and insecure guardian of all that it 
looked on as in its safe-keeping. 


(2) 165: Gather together, therefore, O soul, what is adequate of 
itself and suitable, and neither more than sufficient so as to be 
excessive, nor on the other hand less so as to fall short, that dealing 
in right measures thou mayest do no wrong. For thou art required 
also, when making thy study to cross over from the passions and 
when sacrificing the Passover, to take the forward step, whose 
symbol is the lamb, not without measure, for he says: 


'each man shall reckon what suffices for him as a lamb' 
(Ex. 12, 4). 
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166: Both in the case of manna then and in the case of every 
boon which God confers upon our race, it is good to take what is 
fixed by strict measure and reckoning and not that which is 
above and beyond us; for to do this is to be over-reaching. 

(3) Let the soul, then, gather the day’s portion for a day, that 
it may declare not itself but the bountiful God guardian of the 
good things. 

167: And the reason for the injunction we are considering seems 
to me to be this. 

The day is a symbol of light, and the light of the soul is training. 
Many, then, have acquired the lights in the soul for night and 
darkness, not for day and light; all elementary lessons for example, 
and what is called school-learning and philosophy itself when 
pursued with no motive higher than parading their superiority, or 
from desire of an office under our rulers. But the man of worthy 
aims sets himself to acquire day for the sake of day, light for the 
sake of light, the beautiful for the sake of the beautiful alone, not 
for the sake of something else. 


c) And this is why he goes on with the words: ‘that I may prove 
them whether they will walk in My law or not’; for this is the divine 
law, to value exellence for its own sake. 168: The right principle, 
therefore, tests all aspirants as one does a coin, to see whether they 
have been debased in that they refer the soul’s good to something 
external, or whether, as tried and approved men, they distinguish 
and guard this treasure as belonging to thought and mind alone. 

Such men have the privilege of being fed not with earthly things 
but with the heavenly forms of knowledge. 


Mut. 253-263 
253: "He said to him, we read, 
a) ‘Yes, b) Sarah thy wife shall bear a son’ (Gen. 17, 19). 


a) How significant is that answer ‘Yes’, fraught as it is with inner 
meaning. For what can be more befitting to God than to grant and 
promise His blessings in a moment (§ 254:) and with a sign of 
assent? Yet those who receive a sign of assent from God are refused 
assent by every fool. 

Thus the oracles represent Leah as hated and for this reason She 
received such a name. For by interpretation it means ‘rejected and 
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weary', because we all turn away from virtue and think her 
wearisome, so little to our taste are the commands she often lays 
upon us. 255: But from the Ruler of all she was awarded such 
acceptance that her womb which He opened received the seed of 
divine impregnation, (Gen. 29, 31) whence should come the birth 
of noble practices and deeds. 


b) (x) Learn then, soul of man, that Sarah also, that is virtue, 
Shall bear thee a son, as well as Hagar, the lower instruction. For 
Hagar's offspring is the creature of teaching, but Sarah's learns 
from none other at all than itself. 

256: And wonder not that God, who brings about all good things, 
has brought into being this kind also, and though there be few such 
upon earth, in Heaven vast is their number. You may learn this 
truth from the other elements, out of which man is constituted. 
Have the eyes been taught to see, do the nostrils learn to smell, do 
the hands touch or the feet advance in obedience to the orders or 
exhortations of instructors? 257: As for our impulses and mental 
pictures, which are the primal conditions of the soul, according as 
it is in notion or at rest, are they made what they are by teaching? 
Does our mind attend the school of the professor of wisdom and 
there learn to think and to apprehend? All these exempt from 
teaching make use of self-worked independent nature for their 
respective activities. 

258: Why then need you still wonder that God showers virtue 
without toil or trouble, needing no controlling hand but perfect 
and complete from the very first? And if you would have further 
testimony of this can you find any more trustworthy than Moses, 
who says that while other men receive their food from earth, the 
nation of vision alone has it from heaven? 259: The earthly food is 
produced with the co-operation of husbandmen, but the heavenly 
is sent like the snow by God the solely self-acting, with none to share 
his work. 


And indeed it says 
‘Behold I rain upon you bread from heaven’ (Ex. 16, 4). 


Of what food can he rightly say that it is rained from heaven, save 
of heavenly wisdom (260:) which is sent from above on souls which 
yearn for virtue by Him who sheds the gift of prudence in rich 
abundance, whose grace waters the universe, and chiefly so in the 
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holy seventh which he calls the Sabbath? For then he says there 
will be a plentiful supply of good things spontaneous and self-grown, 
which even all the art in the world could never raise, but springing 
up and bearing their proper fruit through self-originated, self- 
consummated nature. 

(2) 261: Virtue, then shall bear thee a true-born, male child, 
one free from all womanish feelings, and thou shalt call his name by 
the feeling which he raises in thee, which feeling is most surely joy. 
And therefore thou shalt give him a name significant of joy, even 
laughter. 262: Just as fear and grief have their own special ejacu- 
lations, which the overpowering force of emotion coins, so moods 
of happy planning or of gladness compel us to break out into natural 
utterances, as aptly and exactly expressing our meaning as any 
which an adept in the study of names could devise. 

263: Therefore he says: 

‘I have blessed him, I will increase and multiply him: he shall beget 
twelve nations (that is, the whole round and train of the earthly 
branches of the professional schools), but my covenant will I establish 
with Isaac’ (Gen. 17, 20f.). 

Thus both forms of virtue, one where the teacher is another, one 
where teacher and learner are the same, will be open to human 
kind. And where man is weak he will claim the former, where he is 
strong the latter which comes ready to his hands.” 


John 6, 31-58 

31 “Our fathers ate the manna in the wilderness; as it is written, 

a) ‘He gave them bread from heaven b) to eat.’ 

a) 32 Jesus then said to them, ‘Truly, truly I say to you, not Moses 
gave you the bread from heaven; but my Father gives you the true 
bread from heaven.’ 3 For the bread of God is that which comes 
down from heaven, and gives life to the world.’ 

% They said to him, ‘Lord give us this bread always.’ 35 Jesus 
said to them, ‘I am the bread of life; he who comes to me shall not 
hunger, and he who believes in me shall never thirst. 3 But I said 
to you that you have seen me and yet do not believe. 37 AH that the 
Father gives me will come to me; and him who comes to me I will 
not cast out. 38 For [have come down from heaven, not to do my own 
will, but the will of him who sent me, 3? and this is the will of him 
who sent me, that I should lose nothing of all that he has given me, 

1 Translation mine. 
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but raise it up at the last day. *? For this is the will of my Father, 
that every one who sees the Son and believes in him should have 
eternal life; and I will raise him up at the last day.' *! The Jews 
then murmured at him, because he said, ‘I am the bread which came 
down from heaven.’ 4 They said, ‘Is not this Jesus, the son of 
Joseph, whose father and mother we know? How does he now say, 
‘I have come down from heaven’ ?' * Jesus answered them, ‘Do 
not murmur among yourselves. ^ No one can come to me unless the 
Father who sent me draws him; and I will raise him up at the last 
day. * It is written in the prophets, 


'And they shall all be taught by God.' 


Every one who has heard and learned from the Father comes to 
me. 16 Not that any one has seen the Father except him who is 
from God; he has seen the Father. * Truly, truly, I say to you, 
he who believes has eternal life. 48 I am the bread of life. 


b) 4° Your fathers ate the manna in the wilderness, and they died. 
50 This is the bread which comes down from heaven, that a man may 
eat of it and not die. 5! I am the living bread which came down from 
heaven; if any one eats of this bread, he will live for ever; and the 
bread which Y shall give for the life of the world is my flesh.' 

52 The Jews then disputed among themselves, saying, ‘How can 
this man give us his flesh to eat?’ 53 So Jesus said to them, ‘Truly, 
truly, I say you, unless you eat the flesh of the Son of man and 
drink his blood, you have no life in you; ** he who eats my flesh and 
drinks my blood has eternal life, and I will raise him up at the last 
day. 55 For my flesh is food indeed, and my blood is drink indeed. 
56 He who eats my flesh and drinks my blood abides in me, and I 
in him. 5 As the living Father sent me, and I live because of the 
Father, so he who eats me will live because of me. 

58 This is the bread which came down from heaven, not such as the 
fathers ate and died; he who eats this bread will live for ever.’ ” 


The exegetical paraphrase. The similarity between opening and closing 


The italicizing shows clearly the main quotations from the 
Old Testament and the manner in which words from them are 
paraphrased throughout the respective paragraphs. The system- 
atizing work of the exegetes is also evident: They divide the 
quotation as they deal with it in the exposition, discussing one part 
after the other in a successive sequence. 
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Thus in Leg. all. III 162-168 the first phrase of the quotation, (a), 
“Behold I rain upon you bread out of heaven", is paraphrased and 
discussed in § 162. The second phrase, (b), “and the people shall go 
out and they shall gather the day's portion for a day”, follows in 
the paraphrase and discussion of $8 163-167b. The paraphrase of 
this part is repeated three times, dividing the exposition into three 
subdivisions (I) $8 163-164, (2) $$ 165-166a and (3) $8 166b-167a. 
Finally, the third phrase, (c), “that I may prove them whether they 
will walk by My law or not" is repeated verbatim in connection 
with the exposition in $$ 167b-168. 

This effort at systematization is also present in Mut. 253-263. 
There the very first word, (a), “Yes” is singled out and is repeated 
in the first part of the exposition, $8 253b-255a. Then follows the 
main phrase, (b), “Sarah thy wife shall bear a son”, $8 255b-263. 
This phrase is paraphrased twice, dividing the exposition into two 
parts, (1) $8 255b-260 and (2) $8 261-263. 

The same method of systematization is employed in John 6 as 
well. The first part (a) of the quotation cited in v. 31, "He gave 
them bread from heaven" is paraphrased and discussed in vv. 
32-48. The last word, (b), “to eat” is then paraphrased and inter- 
preted in vv. 49-58. The paraphrase of the part (a) of the Old 
Testament quotation is, however, also continued into the para- 
phrase of this word “to eat”. 

Again there is an argument against the theory that vv. 51b-58 
is a later interpolation. It has already been observed that words 
from the quotation in v. 31b are paraphrased in this section as in 
the preceding verses. Now it is possible to add one further point. 
In vv. 51b-58 the discussion of the eating is at the center. This fact 
ties the section closely to the exposition from v. 49 onwards, where 
the word “to eat" is the main subject for the exegesis.! 

A closer examination of Leg. all. III 162-168, Mut. 253-263 and 
John 6, 31-58 points up, furthermore, that their closing statements 
both refer back to the main statement at the beginning and at the 
same time sum up points from the homily as a whole. 


The opening statement in Leg. all. III 162 runs, "Ot 8808 yhtvor 
AAN’ obp&vtot at puys rpopat, xtA. — (Ex. 16, 4 cited). 
óp&c Et. od yYnívotc xal POaptoic rp&perau H Puy, AAD’ olc àv 6 





1 See p. 189, n. 3. Also P. Borgen, ZNW L, 1959, pp. 277 f. 
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0cóc dußpnen Adyous Ex ts uevapolou xal xaÜapàc qUascoc, Tv obpavóv 
x&xinxev. RON 
("That the food of the soul is not earthly but heavenly, etc. 
(Ex. 16, 4 cited). 
You see, that the soul zs fed not with things of earth that decay, 
but with such words as God shall have poured like rain out of that 
lofty and pure region of life to which the prophet has given the 


»» 


title of 'heaven'.") 
The closing statement in Leg. all. III 168 runs, coócot; cupBé- 
Bye u) roisynivors &AX& cxi Exovpaviors éniotrhua roéqeoO0 at. 
("Such men have the privilege of being fed not with earthly things 
but with the heavenly forms of knowledge.") 








The underlining or italicizing point up the fact that the opening 
and closing statements have several words in common. Furthermore, 
both statements are a paraphrase of the first part (a) of the quo- 
tation from the Old Testament, “Behold I rain upon you bread out 
of heaven." At the same time the closing statement is a concluding 
remark to the homily as a whole, since it refers to the men who 
receive knowledge, and this has been the theme also of § 163-168a. 


In Mut. 253-263 the main statement at the beginning does not 
come right after the quotation from the Old Testament in $ 253b. 
There is, rather, a preface before the statement comes in $ 255b: 

pale oSv, & quy, Sti xal "appa", h dpeth, "referat oor vidv,” od 
uóvov "Avyao, 4 uéon naeta: Exelvng uev yao tò Eyyovov didaxrdv, 
radeng SE révtws adbtowabés tott. 

(“Learn then, soul of man, that Sarah also, that is virtue, shall 
bear thee a son, as well as Hagar, the lower instruction. For Hagar’s 
offspring is the creature of teaching, but Sarah’s learns from none 
other at all than itself.’’) 


The closing statement is in Mut. 263: 
— tv! Exatépag &pectjc TÒ dvÜpómov ueranorjtat yévoc, BLIAKTNG 





ve xal a 0v op a0 o0c, TÒ u&v dodeveotepov QiBaoxouévrc, Erolung dé tò 
&ppouévov. 

("Thus both forms of virtue, one where the teacher is another, one 
where teacher and learner are the same, will be open to human kind. 
And where man is weak he will claim the former, where he is strong 
the latter which comes ready to his hands.’’) 


Here again the opening and closing statements have central terms 
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in common, as is indicated by the underlining. But whereas the 
opening statement paraphrases words from the Old Testament 
quotation, the closing statement does not repeat them. This closing 
statement is at the same time, however, a concluding remark on the 
discussion of the whole homily, which deals just with religious 
intuition versus man-made efforts. 

John 6, 31-58 follows this same pattern closely. The opening 
statement is given in vv. 31-33. 

ol wmatépec hudy tò udwa É p oc ov £v tH phu, xao toriy yeypan- 


uévov: &pvov ix tod odpavod ÉOoxsv adtotc payetv. Elmev oöv 








€ 


abrats ó "Imooös- duhy duhy Ayo div: od Matiotc déduxev uiv tov 


&prov èx tod obpavod, QAX 6 math Lov Sidwow butv tov prtov Ex 








tod odpavod tov dAnOivdv: ó yap äprog TOD Deod otv ó xatTaBalvwy 





Ex TOD odpavod xai Cahv 90900 TH xdouo. 

("Our fathers ate the manna in the wilderness; as it is written, 
‘He gave them bread from heaven to eat.’ Jesus then said to them, 
"Truly, truly, I say to you, it was not Moses who gave you the bread 
from heaven; my Father gives you the true bread from heaven. For 
the bread of God is that which comes down from heaven, and gives 
life to the world.’ ") 


The closing statement is given in John 6, 58: 
odrög gottv 6 &pvoc 6 ¿č odbpavod xava&c, od xalos Epayov ot 





€ 


macTÉpec xal Anedavov. 6 towywv totrov ròv &Kprov Chost elc tov 
alàva. 

(“This is the bread which came down from heaven, not such as the 
fathers ate and died; he who eats this bread will live for ever.’’) 


Again the opening and closing statements contain many words 
in common, as seen from the underlining and italicizing. And, corres- 
ponding to Leg. all. III 162 and 168, both have a paraphrase of 
words from the Old Testament quotation cited in John 6, 31b, “He 
gave them bread from heaven to eat". At the same time John 6, 58 
sums up the whole homily, and so refers also to dying in the desert, 
as said in vv. 49 ff., and uses the word rpayeıv, to eat, which occurs 
in vv. 54 ff. 

Bultmann noticed that John 6, 58 has the function of a closing 
and concluding statement: “V. 58 endlich schliesst die Rede und 
damit das Ganze ab, indem die Einheit des Ganzen durch Wieder- 
‚aufnahme von Begriffen und Wendungen des joh. Textes hergestellt 
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wird. Deshalb wird jetzt der Begriff des ‘von Himmel gekommenen 
Brotes' aus V. 51a bzw V. 33 und 50 wieder aufgenommen, und 
durch das obróc otv wird versichert, dass jenes wunderbare 
Himmelsbrot eben das Sakrament des Herrenmahles sei. Und der 
Jetzte Satz, der abschliessend dem Teilnehmer am Sakrament das 
ewige Leben verheisst, nimmt aus V. 31 f. 49 das Motiv des Gegen- 
satzes des Lebensbrotes zum Manna wieder auf." Bultmann's 
analysis is excellent, apart from the idea that v. 58 is added by a 
Redactor.! Verse 58 is, namely, an integral part of the whole homily 
in John 6, 31-58, and the parallel patterns in Philo give support 
to this claim that the opening and closing statements here in John 
were composed together from the beginning. 


Subordinate quotations from the Old Testament 


So far it is clear that the pattern of a homily has the following 
characteristics: À quotation from the Old Testament is followed by 
an exegetical paraphrase which determines its exposition; this 
exposition can further be identified as a united whole by the simi- 
larity between the opening and concluding statements. 

Still another characteristic is now to be added. All three homilies 
under consideration contain subordinate quotations from the Old 
Testament in addition to the main quotation, the text, at the 
beginning. Leg. all. III 162-168 quotes Ex. 16,4 as the text in 
$ 162. Then in $ 165 the subordinate quotation follows from Ex. 
12, 4. In Mut. 253-263 the text is quoted in $253 and is taken 
from Gen. 17, 19. Then in $ 259, Ex. 16, 4 is given as the subordinate 
quotation from the Old Testament. In addition to this quotation, 
Gen. 17, 20 f. is quoted in § 263. 

john 6, 31-58 has this same characteristic. The main Old Testa- 
ment quotation (the text) is given in v. 31b: "as it is written, 'He 
gave them bread from heaven to eat.' " Then in v. 45 there follows 
the subordinate quotation from Is. 54, 13: “It is written in the 
prophets, ‘And they shall all be taught by God.’ ” 

In addition to the main quotation, the text, at the beginning of 
the homily, these homilies thus also draw upon other quotations 
from the Old Testament. It is worth noticing that in Philo's homilies 
the subordinate quotations are also drawn from the Pentateuch, 


1 R. Bultmann, Evangelium, p. 176. Cf. also C. K. Barrett, St. John, 
p. 248. Bultmann's interpretation of the ideas expressed in John 6, 51b-58 
is hardly correct. See below on pp. 189f. 
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but in the Johannine homily the subordinate quotation comes from 
another division of the Old Testament, the Prophets. 

The subordinate quotation from Gen. 17, 20 f. incorporated into 
Mut. 263 raises the question if these homilies often drew upon 
larger Old Testament pericopes. The quotation continues, namely, 
the text which is taken from Gen. 17,19 ($253). On the basis 
of both homilies of Philo discussed, the question must be answered 
positively. Thus in addition to the quotation from Gen. 17, 20 f. 
in Mut. 263, $261 contains the phrase which follows the text 
quotation in Gen. 17, 19: "and thou shalt call his name... ". The 
text and its Old Testament context is then recorded in the following 
fashion in the homily of Mut. 253-263: 
the text, in quotation and paraphrase 

Gen 17,19aB: in the paraphrase 
Gen 17, 20. 2I: as subordinate quotation.! 

In Leg. all. III 162-168, the Old Testament context of the text, 
Ex. 16, 4, is also reflected in the exegesis. Thus Ex. 16, 16 ff. is 
paraphrased together with Ex. 16, 4 in $8 163.165-166: ? 


Ex. 16, 4 cited in Leg. all. III Leg. all. III 163.165-166: ue- 


162: xai ovvaßoucı? tò THe yerpnuiva —. obvaye — Te — 


Gen I7, 19 aa: 


Hhuspac zlc $uégav.LXX 16, 
16: Luvayayete an’ adtod Éxac- 
tog cic robs xa fjxovcac, yopop 
xarà xeparhy xacà &ptOuòv 

xal wetoOHoavtes TH Youop 
obx éxAcévacev 6 TÒ TOAD xal 6 TÒ 





Eiarrov obx HAattévyoev. 


xathxovtæ xal ute TAs — 
une gAdTTO — uévpotg —. — 
dpétpag — — èváptðpov xal 
peperpnnevov—. TÒ THs Hué- 
pas oóv eis Ruspav covaYa- 


yéto = 





Ex. 16, 4 and its Old Testament context are then used in this way 
in the homily of Leg. all. III 162-168: 

Ex. 16, 4: the text, in quotation and paraphrase. 

Ex. 16, ı6ff.: in the paraphrase, partly interwoven with the 


paraphrase of the text. 


1 The reference to Hagar in Mut. 255 could also be mentioned in this 
connection. There is, however, no paraphrasing of words from the passage 
about her in Gen. 16, and she occurs regularly together with Sarah in Philo’s 


discussions. See pp. 108 ff. 


2 Cf. the quotation and paraphrase of Ex. 16, 16.18 in Heres ıgr. 
3 Philo's reading in Ex. 16, 4, ovvaEovo. may even have been influenced 
by Ex. 16, 16. In LXX Ex. 16, 4 reads ovadégovav. 
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At this point an analysis of the homily in John 6, 31-58 is diffi- 
cult, because the exact source of the Old Testament quotation in 
v. 31b is uncertain. Barrett suggests that John may here have 
combined parts of Ps. 78(77),24; Neh 9, 15 and Ex. 16, 15.1 There 
are three reasons which point to Ex. 16 as the source. 

First, John would in this instance fit well into the strong homi- 
letic tradition that a text from the Pentateuch is followed by a 
subordinate quotation from the Prophets or the Writings (Is. 54, 13 
in John 6, 45).? Second, Ex. 16, 15 provides a good basis for the 
philological exegesis of the text (John 6, 31b) in vv. 32-33.? Third, 
only Ex. 16 provides a context which includes both the words about 
the bread in John 6, 3ıb. 32-33.51, and the word about the 
murmur, John 6, 41.43: 


(A) Ex. 16,4 men p an^ 
Ex. 16,4 LXX . &prouc ix rod odpavod 
John 6, 31b &etov Ex ToU odbpavod 
(B) Ex. 16, 15 noon 05% mm qi W8 anon 
Ex. 16, 15 LXX ó &proc, dv Zöwxev xóptoc dulv payety 
John 6, 31 &prov — Eöwxev abrols Yayeiv 
John 6, 32 dé8wxev byiv tov &prov —, 
Ó narnp pou Sidaaw tutv tov &prov 
Joh 6, 33 Ó — &etog tod Deod — 
John 6, 5x 6 &etos — bv — 900€) — 
(C) Ex. 16,2 nuon-by Damen n197 55 aro 


Ex. 16,2 LXX . 8vópyotev noa ovvaywyy 

vidv lopav ixi Movoyjy 
John 6, 41 ’EysyyuLov obv of Lovdator meet adtod 
John 6, 43 wh yoyyilete ner’ dAAHA@Y 


(A) By rendering singular &pzov, John 6, 31 is nearer to the MT 
Ex. 16, 4 (on?) than is the LX X plural &pxouc *. This means that John 
also is closer to the MT than Philo is, since Philo in this respect 
follows the LXX when he quotes Ex. 16, 4 in Leg. all. III 162 and 
Mut. 259. And John's ¿x tod oöpavoö follows Ex. 16, 4 nawn m/LXX 


! C. K. Barrett, St. John, p. 240. For other possible references, cf. P. 
Borgen, NTT LXI, 1960, p. 235, n. 26; K. Schaedel, Das Johannesevangelium 
und ''die Kinder des Lichts,’ p. 187 and S. Schulz, Komposition, p. 94. 

2 See pp. 51f. 

3 See pp. 65 f. 

* See C. F. Burney, The Avamaic Origin, p. 117. 
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èx ToU odpavod rather than the parallel expressions in Neh. 9, 15 
mava ona/LXX 2& oòpavoð, in Ps. 78(77),24 me7pm/LXX 
&prov obpavod and Ps. 105 (104), 40 naw an /LXX &prov obpavoU.! 


(B) There are, however, two differences between Ex. 16,15 
and John 6, 31. John lacks mm/LXX x$etoc and has third person 
plural «bcoig instead of the second person plural n25/LXX Syiv in 
Ex. 16, 15. In this respect John is closer to Ps. 78(77), 24 m» 1n3/ 
LXX £Z8eoxev adtoic. The first difference is not decisive, however, 
since 6 narhp uou in John 6, 32 and Qeoi in v. 33 are probably an 
exegetical interpretation of nWr/LXX xüpıog in Ex. 16, 15.2 And 
with regard to the second difference, John 6, 32 has the second 
person plural ópiv as does Ex. 16, 15. 

In connection with the last point it is worth noticing that in 
exegesis the pronouns of the Old Testament quotations are often 
changed. Thus Philo in Leg. all. III 169 renders Ex. 16, 15 by the 
first person plural, 4uiv, and in Fug. 139 by the third person plural, 
Edwxe xóptoc adtotc payeiv, as John 6, 31 does.? The same practise 
of varying the pronouns in exegetical exposition was also employed 
in the Qumran literature and in Matthew, and probably also in the 
Palestinian midrash.* 

Since the reference to the murmuring (C) in John 6, 41.43 seems 
to be a paraphrase of Ex. 16,2, the conclusion must be: John 
6, 31-33.41.43.51 draws upon Ex. 16 in the following way: 


Ex. 16,4 
Ex. 16, 15 
Ex. 16,2 In the paraphrase. 


In the text and in the paraphrase ® 


1 K. Schaedel and S. Schulz have overlooked this agreement between 
Joh 6, 31b and Ex. 16, 4 in contrast to all the other parallels to which 
they refer. See the references on p. 40, n. 1. 

2 So also K. Schaedel, Das Johannesevangelium und “die Kinder des 
Lichts”, p. 187 and S. Schulz, Komposition, p. 95.—See further the analysis 
on pp. 65 ff. 

3 It is of interest to notice that in Fug. 137-139 Philo duscusses Ex. 16, 4 
together with Ex. 16, 15, as we believe that John 6, 31 f. also does. 

4 About the Qumran literature and Matthew, see K. Stendahl, The 
School, pp. 186, 199; cf. W. H. Brownlee, BA XIV, 1951, pp. 60 ff., 66; 
concerning the Palestinian midrash, V. Aptowitzer, “Das Schriftwort in 
der rabbinischen Literatur," SAW CLIII, 6, Wien 1906, p. 28 (Deut. 11, 4: 
OPIN —OS WN) and p. 30 (Is. 56, 5: nno -); M. R. Lehmann, ''Tal- 
mudic Material Relating to the Dead Sea Scrolls," RQ I, 1958/1959, p. 402 
(Is. 43, 9: an2 — 023). 

5 There is an exegetical method to be traced as the reason for this com- 
bination of Ex. 16, 4 and 15. The wording of the quotation cited in John 
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It is apparent, then, that the homily in John 6 reflects a pericope 
rather than a single verse from the Old Testament, just as the 
homilies in Leg. all. III 162-168 and Mut. 253-263 reflect the 
pericopes from which the Old Testament texts are taken. 

So far the following characteristics have been detected in the 
homiletic pattern employed in Leg. all. III 162-168, Mut. 253-263 
and John 6, 31-58: ! In a systematic way the words from the main 
Old Testament quotation, the text, are paraphrased and repeated 
throughout the homily. The closing statement of the homily refers 
back to the main statement at the beginning and at the same time 
sums up points from the entire homily. Besides the main quotation 
from the Old Testament (the text), there are subordinate quotations; 
in Philo they come from other parts of the Pentateuch, but in John 


6, 31b corresponds to and is determined by the midrashic exposition in 
John 6, 32-58. The first part, vv. 32-48, interprets the phrase &prov èx roð 
obpavod Edwxev adtots in v. 31b, while the second half, vv. 49-58, puts the 
word gayeiv, v. 31b, in the center of the discussion. The exposition has there- 
fore caused the combination of Ex. 16, 4 and r5. See further P. Borgen, 
NTT LXI, 1960, p. 235, n. 26. Philo can in the same way combine phrases 
from different Old Testament quotations due to the exegetical interest in the 
exposition. This is the case in Post. 102, where Deut. 28, 14 is combined with 
a phrase which probably comes from Deut 4, 2. P. Wendland has observed: 
“§ 102 weicht das Citat Deut. 28, 14 stark von der LXX ab, ist aber gegen 
die Annahme einer Interpolation durch die folgende Paraphrase geschützt. 
Die Erscheinung lásst sich zum Teil aus einer Einwirkung anderer Bibel- 
stellen erklären. &ró tod huaroç konnte etwa Reminiscenz aus Deut. 4, 2; 
6, 6 . . . sein." (Philologus LVII (N.F. XI), 1898, p. 267). Cf. the 
method of combining two abbreviated Old Testament quotations in rabbinic 
traditions; see V. Aptowitzer, ‘‘Das Schriftwort," SAW CLIII, 6, 1906, 
pp. 22, 24-25. C. K. Barrett, St. John, p. 240 and JThSt XLVIII, 1947, 
Pp. 155-169, has seen that in other places John also combines different 
passages from the Old Testament in his quotations. Barrett has not, how- 
ever, realized that this may be due to a conscious exegetical effort. This 
exegetical effort found in John 6, 31-58speaks against C. F. Burney's attempt to 
characterize the use of the Old Testament as free reminiscence or recollection. 
Cf. his The Aramaic Origin, pp. 116-117, and B. Noack, Tradition, pp. 73-74. 

The conscious exegetical effort in John is indicated by K. Stendahl, The 
School, p. 163; N. A. Dahl, “Kristus, jödene og verden etter Johannes- 
evangeliet,” NTT LX, 1959, pp. 193f.; "The Johannine Church and 
History," Current Issues in New Testament Interpretation, ed. W. Klassen 
and G. F. Snyder, New York 1962, p. 141, and P. Borgen, ZNW L, 1959, 
pp. 277 f.; NTT LXI, 1960, pp. 233-236. 

1 Congr. 170-174 has been omitted from this discussion, since it follows 
a different pattern and has only one characteristic in common with this ho- 
miletic pattern, i.e. the paraphrase and repetition of words from the Old 
Testament quotation. An analysis of the pattern in Congr. 170-174 has there- 
fore not been undertaken, since it would only sidetrack the principal in- 
vestigation. 
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6, 31-58, from the Prophets. These homilies seem to draw upon 
parts of the pericopes to which the texts belong in the Old Testa- 
ment. Thus, they may presuppose the reading of pericopes from the 
Old Testament.! 


The homilies and their literary contexts 


Having analysed a homiletic pattern which occurs in Philo and 
John, it is important to consider the literary contexts of the homi- 
lies concerned. Two questions will direct this enterprise: Is the 
separation of these homilies from their contexts natural? How are 
the homilies incorporated into these contexts? 

The beginning of the homily in Mut. 253-263 clearly has been 
reshaped literarily to fit it into the composition of the book. Mut. 
253 cites Gen. 17, 19. The exposition of Gen. 17, 18 began already 
in $201. Mut. 252-253a makes the literary connection between 
Gen 17, 19 in $253b and the preceding sections in the following 
way: 

a) "These and similar ways of analysing and distinguishing things 
become familiar to the man of virtue through breeding and 
practise, 

b) and does it not therefore seem natural that he should pray 
that Ishmael may live, if he cannot as yet be the parent of Isaac? 

c) What then does God in His kindness do? Abraham had 
asked for one thing, God gives him two. He had prayed for the 
less, God grants him the greater." 

Point a) refers to the preceding interpretation of the sin offerings, 
etc., in the digression of $ 233-251. Point b) refers to the account of 
Ishmael in Gen. 17, 18 and the exposition of it in $8 201-232. This 
point also forecasts the subsequent exposition of Gen. 17, 19, to 
which point c) is the direct bridge. Thus the quotation from Gen. 
17, I9 in $ 253 clearly marks a new beginning from the preceding 
sections of the book. 

The analysis has shown that the verses of Gen. 17, 19af. 20.21 
were integrated into the homily in Mut. 263 without any independent 
exposition to interpret them. The homily in $$ 253-263 is, however, 
followed by the exposition of Gen. 17, 21b in $8 264 ff. This expo- 
sition makes a fresh start on a new theme, and no paraphrase of 


1 See further discussion on pp. 51 ff. 
Suppl. to Novum Test., X 4 
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Gen. 17, 19, the text of the homily, is given. Thus, the homily of 
Mut. 253-263 delimits itself in a very natural way. 

The homily in Leg. all. III 162-168 is incorporated into the 
exposition of Gen. 3, 14c, which runs from § 161 to § 181, whereas 
§ 182 moves on to a commentary on Gen. 3, 15a.! All the different 
parts of this broad exposition have as a common theme a discussion 
of the idea of food.? 

The homily in Leg. all. III 162-168 is a unit clearly independent 
from $$ 169 ff., although the subject of manna does continue. The 
independence is seen from the fact that $$ 162-168 paraphrases 
Ex. 16,4, while $$ 169 ff. paraphrases Ex. 16,13-15 without re- 
ferring to Ex. 16, 4 at all. 

The homily is connected with the preceding section by the 
transition in Leg. all. III 162a: “That the food of the soul is not 
earthly but heavenly, we shall find abundant evidence in the 
Sacred Word, etc." (Ex. 16, 4 cited). This statement includes frag- 
ments from the tradition about bread from heaven and earth. They 
are probably brought into this literary “bridge” from $ 162b, where 
they also occur.® 

The most significant observation for this analysis, however, is 
that the quotation about the serpent in § 161, (taken from Gen. 
3, 14) is not paraphrased from $ 162 and onwards, where Ex. 16, 4 is 
introduced. Thus the connection between the homily in $8 162-168 
and the preceding section does not speak against the independence 
of the homily, although the idea of earthly and heavenly bread is the 
connecting link.* 

To many scholars a basic distinction in the source analysis-of John 
6 has been the division between the narratives and the discourse.* 
Thus Bultmann distinguishes between John 6, 1-26 (where “the 
Evangelist" builds on a source of narratives, “die onuet«-Quelle’’) 
and John 6, 27 ff. (where according to Bultmann “the Evangelist" 
reshapes and amplifies the revelatory source).® 


1 Cf. M. Adler, Studien zu Philon von Alexandreia, Breslau, 1929, p. 17. 

2 See Philo. With an English Translation by F. H. Colson and G. H. 
Whitaker, I, (Loeb), London/New York 1929, p. 298. 

3 See pp. r5 f. 

* It is even possible that Leg. all. III 161 reflects the tradition about bread 
from heaven and earth: rpop&s &¢ dvadlSwou 1j yi}—albeptouc xal Belag (food... 
which earth yields, ... ethereal and divine food’’). 

5 Cf. surveys of theories in J. Jeremias, ThB XX, 1941, cols. 34 ff. 

* R. Bultmann, Evangelium, p. 155 and pp. 161-163. 
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An analysis like that of Bultmann ignores, however, the striking 
parallel points between John 6 and a cycle of traditions in the 
Synoptics. These agreements have been pointed out by N. A. Dahl, 
B. Gártner, J. Jeremias and R. E. Brown.! 

Brown writes:? “The multiplication of the loaves in Jn 6 is the 
occasion of a long discourse on the bread of life of which the Syn- 
optic Gospels know nothing. Yet if we make allowance for the fact 
that Jn like Lk has only one multiplication, we find an interesting 
sequence which is not unlike Mk's. Thus (the Vulgate enumeration 
of verses for the end of [n 6 is followed): 


Multiplication for 5000: jn 6,1-15 Mk 6, 31-44 
Walking on the sea: 16-24 45-54 
(then skipping to after Mk's 

second multiplication in 8, 1-10) 


Request for a sign: 25-34 Mk 8,11-13 
Discourse on bread: 35-60 14-21 
Confession of Peter: 61-70 27-30 
Passion theme; denial: 71-72 31-33" 


Although details in Brown's divisions need further discussion, 
his analysis is as a whole quite convincing. The task of this study, 
however, is not to discuss whether John is dependent upon the Sy- 
noptics, but only to establish that John 6 follows a traditional 
scheme in its structure. Within the scheme the homily in John 
6,31-58 has been given the place of the discourse on bread. In this 
way it has been linked to the traditional idea of the request for a 
sign, v. 30. The traditional request for a sign thus clearly identifies 
the subsequent homily as an independent unit relative to the pre- 
ceding context. 

Just as the theme of bread (food) was common to the different 
parts of Leg. all. III 161-181, it is also a theme common to the 
homily of John 6,31-58 and the preceding context, John 6,1-30. 


1 N. A. Dahl, Matteusevangeliet, Oslo 1949 (typewritten), p. 205; B. 
Gartner, Passover, pp. 6-12; J. Jeremias, ThB XX, 1941, cols. 42-43; R. E. 
Brown, "Incidents that are Units in the Synoptic Gospels but Dispersed in 
St. John," CBQ XXIII, 1961, pp. 155-156. Both Jeremias and. Brown find 
rightly that the parallelism between John 6 and the Synoptics speaks 
strongly against Bultmann's analysis of sources and displacement in John. 

? R. E. Brown, CBQ XXIII, 1961, p. 156. 

3 On the question of John and the Synoptics, see P. Borgen, “John and 
the Synoptics in the Passion Narrative," NTSt V, 1959, pp. 246-259. 
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The verses 26-29(30) form the transition from the narratives to the 
homily. Thus vv. 26-27a refer back to the multiplication of the 
bread, while v. 27b ff. point forward to the homily on tbe bread 
from heaven. The words ég&yexs ¿x «Gv Xprov in v. 26 are hardly 
meant to be a paraphrase of the Old Testament quotation in v. 
31b, since they so directly refer back to the story on the multi- 
plication of the bread. The words piv dace [dtöworv piv] in v. 27 
may, however, be an allusion forward to the Old Testament quo- 
tation and the homily. Similar allusions also exist in the transitional 
sections which introduced the homilies in Leg. all. III 162-168 and 
Mut. 253-263. 

The homily closes with John 6, 58, as the remark in v. 59 confirms: 
“This he said in the synagogue, as he taught at Capernaum." 
Accordingly there is no paraphrase in vv. 60 ff. of the Old Testa- 
ment text of the homily (cited in v. 31b). 

Brown includes the whole remaining part of the chapter in the 
confession of Peter and the denial. It seems better to call vv. 60-65 a 
transitional section, binding the homily and the following confession 
of Peter together. The connection between the homily, John 
6,31-58(59), and the following transitional section, vv. 60-65, 
agrees with the traditional pattern of public discourse and private 
conversation.! 

Thus, the analysis of the contexts of the homilies in Mut. 253-263, 
Leg. all. III 162-168 and John 6,31-58 confirms the belief that they 
are independent paragraphs. No paraphrase of the Old Testament 
texts is found outside the homilies, apart from certain traces in the 
transitional sections which introduce them. The homilies in Leg. 
all. III 162-168 and Mut. 253-263 are incorporated into the frame- 
work of comprehensive, running commentaries on parts of Genesis, 
and the homily in John 6, 31-58 is incorporated into the framework 
of a fixed sequence of traditions which also occurs in the Synoptics. 


Parallels elsewhere in Philo and in Paul 


The analysis of two homilies in Philo and one in John needs to be 
tested. Then one question becomes urgent. Is it possible to identify 
this homiletic pattern elsewhere in Philo and in the New Testament? 


1 Cf. the public teaching of Jesus in Matt. 13, 1-9 and private conversation 
from v. 10 ff. See also D. Daube, The New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism, 
pp. 141 ff. in which one special type of this pattern is discussed in the New 
Testament and rabbinic sources: “Public Retort and Private Explanation.” 
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The three main characteristics of the pattern will guide the 
investigation at this point: 1) There is a correspondence between 
the opening and closing parts of the homily. At the same time the 
closing statement sums up points from the homily; but for the 
present purposes it would lead too far to analyse this particular 
characteristic in every case. 2) In addition to the main quotation 
from the Old Testament, the text, there is at least one subordinate 
quotation, also from the Old Testament. 3) Words from the text 
are paraphrased or quoted in the homily. 

It is fortunate that there are other examples of this homiletic 
pattern: Leg. all. III 65-752; III 169-173; Sacr. 76-87; Gal. 3, 6-29, 
Rom. 4, 1-22 and probably also Somn. II 17-30.! The opening and 
closing statements in these homilies will receive first attention. 

The homily of Leg. all. III 169-173 can be compared with Leg. 
all. III 162-168 and John 6, 31-58. The closing statement of Leg. 
all. III 168 paraphrases parts of the text in $ 162. The same is 
the case in the closing and opening statements of the homily in 
John 6, 31-58. The homily in Leg. all III 169-173 goes one step 
further at this point: The closing statement in § 173 clearly repeats 
parts of the main quotation from Ex. 16, 13-15 cited in $ 169. (The 
italicizing shows the close agreements in the wording between the 
opening and closing statements): 

Opening ($ 169): “And Moses said unto them, ‘This bread which 
the Lord hath given us to eat, is this word, which the Lord hath 
prescribed’ " (Ex. 16, 15b). 

Close (§ 173): “But it is taught by the hierophant and prophet 
Moses: he will tell it, This bread is the food which God hath given 
to the soul, for it to feed on His own utterance and His own word; 
for this bread, which He hath given us to eat, is ‘this word.’ ” 

The closing statement of the homily in Rom. 4, 1-22 similarly 
quotes verbatim one part of the text cited at the beginning. 

Opening (v. 3): "For what does the scripture say? ‘Abraham 
believed God, and it was reckoned to him as righteousness’ " (Gen. 
I5, 6). 

Close (v. 22): “That is why his faith ‘was reckoned to him as 
righteousness.’ " 

In the other homilies, the opening and closing statements are 
more independent of the main quotations from the Old Testament 


1 Although Somn. II 17-30 shows the characteristics of the homiletic 
pattern, its separation from the literary context is less apparent. 
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at the beginning. Again the agreements in the wording between the 
two statements are italicized. 

First come the opening and closing statements of the homily in 
Leg. all. III 65-75a:1 

Opening (8 65): “And the Lord God said to the serpent, 
‘Because thou hast done this, cursed art thou...’ (Gen. 3,14). 
For what reason does He curse the serpent without giving it the op- 
portunity to defend itself ...?” 

Close (§ 75a): "Thou seest that God both curses the serpent 
without allowing him to defend himself—for he is pleasure—and slays 
Er without bringing an open charge against him ; for he is the body.’ 

The function of summarizing is especially evident in this example 
when the closing statement mentions Er, who is discussed in the 
homily, §§ 69 ff. The same function is also quite developed in the 
next homily, Sacr. 76-87. 

Opening (876): “Wherefore, ‘if you bring an offering of first- 
fruits’ make such division as Holy Writ prescribes. First the new, 
then the roasted, then the sliced and last the ground” (Lev. 2, 14). 

Close ($ 87a): “When then you acknowledge as God wills these 
four things, the ‘new’, that is the blossom or vigour; the ‘roasted’, 
that is the fire-tested and invincible reason; the ‘sliced’, that is the 
division of things into their classes; the ‘pounded,’ that is the 
persistent practice and exercise in what the mind has grasped, you 
will bring an offering of the first-fruits, even the first and best off- 
spring of the soul.” 

The closing statement of the homily in Gal. 3, 6-29 both refers 
to the opening and sums up a central point in the homily: 

Opening (v. 7): "So you see that it is men of faith who are the 
sons of Abraham.” 

Close (v. 29): “And if you are Christ’s, then you are Abraham’s 
offspring, heirs according to promise.” 

Of special interest for the analysis of the homily in Mut. 253-263 is 
the homily in Somn. II 17-30. In Mut. 253-263 there was a brief 
expository preface between the text in § 253 and the opening 
statement in § 255b. This preface interpreted the very first word 


1 It is beyond the scope of this study to analyse the appendix which follows 
right after the closing statements in Leg. all. III 75b-76; Rom. 4, 23-25; 
Sacr. 87b; cf. also below, p. 49, n. 1 and p. 53, n. 2. 

2 The homily is divided into two parts with a preliminary conclusion about 
the case of the serpent in § 68. 
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from the quotation of Gen. 17, 19, "yes". Exactly the same outline 
is used in Somn II 17-30. In $ 17, Gen. 37, 7 is quoted. Then, the 
interpretation of the first word, “methought’’, is given as a preface 
in $$ 17-20, being followed by the opening statement in $ 21. 

Opening (§ 17) “ 'Methought, says he, ‘that we were binding 
sheaves’ (Gen. 37, 7)...(§ 21): Now, when I listen to him who is 
telling the dreams I marvel at his deeming that they were tying up 
sheaves, not reaping them. The former is the work of unskilled under- 
lings, the latter the business of masters and of those thoroughly 
well versed in farm work." 

Close (8 30): "But in fact the man who has never learned the 
mysteries of reaping vaunts him saying, ‘Methought I was in com- 
pany with others binding sheaves which I had not reaped’ (Gen. 
37,7), and failed, as I pointed out a little while ago, to take 
into account that this is a service performed by unskilled slaves.” 

Thus there is a series of homilies in Philo and Paul having the 
same characteristic correspondence between the opening and 
closing statements as had the homilies in Leg. all. III 162-168, Mut. 
253-263 and John 6, 31-58. All these homilies also possess the 
second homiletic characteristic, that is, they have subordinate 
quotations from the Old Testament besides the main quotation, 
"the text”. 

In Leg. all. III 169-173 the text is taken from Ex. 16, 13-15, 
while Ex. 15, 8 supplies the subordinate quotation. 

In Rom 4,1-22 the text is taken from Gen. 15,6, while the 
subordinate quotations are Ps. 32, 1-2, Gen. 17, 5 and 15, 5. 

In Leg. all. III 65-75a the text is Gen. 3, 14-15, and the subordi- 
nate quotations are Deut. 19, 17; Gen. 3, 13; 38, 6-7. 

In Sacr. 76-87 the text is Lev. 2, 14, and the subordinate quo- 
tations are Lev. 19, 32; Num. 11, 16; Lev. 26, 10; Lev. 1, 6.! 

In Gal. 3, 6-29 the text is Gen. 15, 6, and the subordinate quo- 
tations are Gen. 12, 3/18, 18; Deut. 27, 26; 21, 23. Probably Hab. 
2, 4, Lev. 18, 5 and Gen. 12, 7 also are meant to be subordinate 
quotations. 

Finally, in Somn. II 17-30 the text is Gen. 37, 7, and the sub- 
ordinate quotations are Gen. 28, 12; 31, 10-11; Lev. 19, 9; Deut 
I, I7; (Num. 31, 28). 

The discussion of the second identifying characteristic, in which 


1 In the appendix, § 87, Ex. 6, 7 and Lev. 26, 12 are quoted. 
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the text of the homilies is followed by subordinate quotations from 
the Old Testament, is to be followed by an analysis of the third 
characteristic: Words from the principal quotation, the text, are 
paraphrased or quoted in the homily. 

The paraphrase of words from Lev. 2,14 is very evident and 
systematic in Sacr. 76-87. The word “new” is paraphrased and 
interpreted in $$ 76-79, the words "roasted" in $8 80-81, "slicing" 
in §§ 82-85 and “grounding” in § 86. 

In the homily of Leg. all. III 169-174 the paraphrase of words 
from the text in Ex. 16, 13-15 is also highly developed and syste- 
matic. Most of the words and phrases are paraphrased, and in the 
same sequence as they are given in the quotation. 

Likewise, in Rom. 4, 1-22 the main words in the text are para- 
phrased. Here the text is Gen. 15,6. The paraphrase does not, 
however, follow the sequence in which the words occur in the 
quotation. Rather the words are drawn upon as they can throw 
light on the problem which is discussed. 

Such concentration on specific subject matter has caused the 
paraphrase to be less well developed in the homilies of Somn. II 
17-30, Leg. all. III 65-75a and Gal. 3, 6-29. The reason is that the 
exposition is focused upon the specific problem, which is linked 
to the text, but not to every word or phrase in it. 

In Somn. II 17-30 the paraphrase is still quite systematic, since 
the first word in the text, “methought” (Gen. 37,7), is para- 
phrased in §§ 17b ff. Then the paraphrase of two later words in the 
text, “binding sheaves”, follows at the point at which the problem 
of the homily is raised in § 21: "Now, when I listen to him who is 
telling the dreams I marvel at his deeming that they were tying 
up sheaves, not reaping them." The main body of the homily then 
discusses the allegorical meaning of “‘the reaping" (judgement and 
cleansing by the guidance of God), which in the closing statement is 
related again to the words “tying up sheaves”, etc., from the text. 

In the homily in Leg. all. III 65-75a Philo discusses the problem 
of pleasure and body. The paraphrase therefore works only on the 
two words in the text, Gen. 3, 14-15, which are relevant to the 
question of pleasure: “the serpent” and “cursed”. This paraphrase, 
in which the serpent means pleasure, continues down to § 68, while 
from § 69 and onwards the connected problem of “the body" is 
discussed on the basis of Gen. 38, 7. The closing remark in § 75a 
then turns back to the paraphrase of “the serpent" and “cursed”. 
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The paraphrase in Gal. 3, 6-29 follows a corresponding method. 
It works only on the words “ Abraham", “believed” and “righteous- 
ness” in the text from Gen. 15, 6, because these words are relevant 
to the problem which is developed in the homily. 

The thesis that a certain homiletic pattern was represented in 
Leg. all. III 162-168, Mut. 253-263 and John 6, 31-58 has in this 
way received a clear confirmation, since other homilies of the 
same kind are found elsewhere in Philo and also in Paul. They all 
have in common the three characteristics of the pattern that the 
opening and closing statements correspond, that the text is supple- 
mented by subordinate quotations from the Old Testament and, 
finally, that words from the text are paraphrased in the homily. 


The same pattern in Palestinian midrash 


Is the pattern discovered only of a Jewish-Hellenistic homily, 
or is there also evidence for the existence of similar homilies in 
Palestinian midrash? This pattern seems to be present also in 
Palestinian midrash. If so, then a homiletic pattern is defined that is 
common to Judaism within and outside Palestine at the time of the 
New Testament and Philo. 

There is a striking similarity between the pattern discussed and 
the pattern which S. Maybaum finds to be typical to Palestinian 
midrash. He lists the main points of the Palestinian pattern in this 
way:! 


A. The text. The first verse(s) of a pericope from the Pentateuch. 

B. The connecting formula between the text and the second text 
cited in the proem. 

C. The second text, the proemial text, (from the Prophets or the 
Writings) followed by an exposition. 

D. The connecting formula between the exposition and the close. 

E. The text from the pericope is repeated, as the closing point of the 
pattern. 


This outline immediately reveals the similarity with two of the 
characteristics which were discovered in the homiletic pattern 
discussed above. One is that the opening and closing statements 
correspond. This agrees with the points A and D + E on May- 


1 S. Maybaum, Die ältesten Phasen in der Entwicklung der jüdischen Predigt. 
Neunzehnter Bericht uber die Lehranstalt für die Wissenschaft des Judentums 
in Berlin, Berlin 1901, pp. 15 ff. 
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baum's outline, in which the close repeats the text at the opening. 
The pattern showed more variation in Philo, John and Paul, but 
there also the close could repeat the text cited at the opening, as in 
the homilies of Leg. all. III 169-173 and Rom 4, 1-22, cf. Leg. all. 
III 162-168 and John 6, 31-58. This characteristic of a corres- 
pondence between the opening and the close, then, has in Palesti- 
nian midrash developed into a stereotyped repetition. 

A second characteristic of the homilies in Philo, John and Paul 
was that the text from the Old Testament was supplemented by 
subordinate quotations also taken from the Old Testament. This 
agrees with points B + C on Maybaum's outline, in which a sub- 
ordinate quotation from the Prophets or the Writings supplements 
the text from the Pentateuch. John 6, 31-58 and Rom. 4, I-22 
(and Gal. 3, 6-29) are in this respect closer to Palestinian midrash 
than Philo is, since they also cite subordinate quotations from the 
Prophets and the Writings, whereas the homilies discussed in Philo 
cite the Pentateuch. 

Again there is a tendency to stereotype in the Palestinian mi- 
drash, since one of such subordinate quotations is promoted to “a 
second text", a so-called proemial text. W. Bacher has already 
realized that this proemial text was developed from the earlier 
practise of supplementing a text from the Pentateuch with sub- 
ordinate quotations from the other parts of the Old Testament.! 

The question now arises whether the third characteristic, the 
paraphrase of the text, is also present in the homily of the Pales- 
tinian midrash. In point C Maybaum indicates that the proemial 
text is followed by an exposition. Later in his study he makes it 
clear that this exposition may be an exegesis of either the proemial 
text or the pericopal text itself. He thinks that in the earlier stage 
of development the proem only introduced the exegesis of the 
pericopal text, while later the proem was turned into an inde- 
pendent sermon based on the proemial text.? Such an earlier stage, 
then, would be close to the homiletic pattern which was analysed 
above. Maybaum's later stage would then follow as a consequence 


1 W. Bacher, Die Promien der alten jüdischen Homilie. Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der jüdischen Schriftauslegung und Homiletik, BWA(N)T XII, Leipzig 1913, 
pp. 14-26. H. Thyen, Der Stil, p. 75, has overlooked this earlier stage from 
which the proem has developed. So his observation that no such developed 
proems are found in the Jewish Hellenistic homily has no relevance what- 
soever. 

2 S. Maybaum, Predigt, pp. 41-42. 
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ot the tendency that one subordinate quotation was promoted into 
serving as “ʻa second text”, a proemial text. 

Against this background it is important to examine a few ho- 
milies in Ex. R. 25. They belong to the section of Ex. R. 15-52, 
which is a collection of homilies.! The homilies in Ex. R. 25 follow 
Maybaum's outline, although sometimes the pericopal text is 
omitted at the opening or the close, since series of homilies on the 
same texts are given in sequences.? 

In the homily of Ex. R. 25, I the text is Ex. 16, 4 “Behold, I will, 
cause to rain bread from heaven for you”. The proemial text 
( subordinate quotation) is Ps. 135, 6, "Whatsoever the Lord 
pleased, that hath He done, in heaven and in earth". The proemial 
text is followed by a brief paraphrase of its words “in heaven and 
earth", but throughout the remaining part of the homily the 
words “from heaven” in the pericopal text are paraphrased. Thus, 
this homily conforms to the pattern under discussion. 

In the homily of Ex. R. 25, 2 the pericopal text is also Ex 16, 4, 
while the proemial text is Hos. 12, 6 "But the Lord, the God of 
Hosts, the Lord is His name." Here the Hebrew word for Hosts 
(mxasn) is interpreted and paraphrased throughout the homily, 
whereas only the final section paraphrases words from Ex. 16, 4 
by rendering the tradition about bread from heaven and from earth. 
The case is similar in Ex. R. 25, 6 in which another version of the 
same tradition is given.? 

The exegetical paraphrase, then, may be based either on the 
main pericopal text or the subordinate quotation, raised to a 
proemial text. In general, however, the paraphrase is less developed 
and does not weave the homily together into a closely knit unity. 


1 See S. M. Lehrman’s introduction in Midrash Rabbah, Translated into 
English under the Editorship of H. Freedman and M. Simon, III (Exodus), 
London 1939, p. VII: ‘‘The first fourteen chapters form a running commen- 
tary on each verse of Exodus I-XI, keeping, at the same time, the continuity 
of the narrative steadily in view. The rest of the book (XV-LII) cites only 
selected verses,—as a rule, the first verse in the section of the weekly Sidra. 
The result is a medley of heterogenous homilies with the first verse only as 
their text." 

2 Ex. R. 25, 3 has a brief appendix attached to the close, to be compared 
with the appendixes mentioned above on p. 48, n. 1. Such appendixes are dis- 
cussed by E. Stein, “Die homiletische Peroratio im Midrasch," HUCA 
VIII-IX, 1931-32, pp. 353-371. 

3 See above, p. 24. Cf. that Ph. Bloch, “Studien zur Aggadah," MGWJ 
XXXIV, 1885, pp. 221 f. classifies one group of homilies in the Palestinian 
midrash as paraphrasing homilies. 
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Thus the whole version of the tradition about bread from heaven 
and earth is rendered in the exegesis of Ex. 16, 4 in Ex. R. 25, 2, but 
in the homilies of Leg. all. III 162-168 and Mut. 253-263 and pro- 
bably also in John 6, 31-58 only fragments of this tradition are woven 
into the paraphrase of Ex. 16, 4. Here, too, the tendency to stereo- 
type is evident in Palestinian midrash. In this way the fresh and 
creative paraphrase of words from the text and fragments from the 
haggadah has developed into a rather mechanical compilation of 
units from the haggadah, so that only traces of the paraphrase 
are left.! 

One observation made in Leg. all. III 162-168, Mut. 253-263 and 
also John 6, 31-58 gives an additional indication supporting the 
theory that they represent an early stage of this homiletic pattern 
of which the material in Palestinian midrash provides examples 
from a later stage. These homilies in Philo and also John 6, 31-58 
reflect the context of the texts from the Old Testament. Thus they 
seem to be based on a pericope from the Old Testament, just as the 
homilies in the Palestinian midrash presuppose a pericope of 
which one or a few verses are quoted.? 

It is reasonable, in the light of the evidence given, to conclude 
that the same homiletic pattern is found in Philo, John, Paul and 
Palestinian midrash. The material produced from the Palestinian 
midrashim was written down later than the time of Philo, John and 
Paul, but the homiletic pattern here must also go back to that 
period. Since it cannot have been brought into the Palestinian 
midrash from Philo, John or Paul, the only reasonable deduction 
is that this homiletic pattern was commonly used in Judaism and 
the early Church both within and outside Palestine in the first 
century of the Christian era. 

There remains but to place this conclusion within the present 
state of research. In his analysis of the Jewish Hellenistic homily 
H. Thyen abstains from making a comparison with the Palestinian 
homily.3 Against Thyen it must now be said that such a comparison 
is of great importance, and it will lead to the conclusion that there 


1 Cf. K.-G. Eckart, Untersuchungen zur Traditionsgeschichte dey Mechiltha, 
(Diss.), Berlin 1959, pp. 103-109, who emphasizes the changes of form and 
content taking place in the historical development of rabbinic traditions. 

2 See S. Maybaum, Predigt, p. 17; Midrash Rabbah (ed. Freedman and 
Simon) III, (Exodus), p. VII; Ph. Bloch, MGWJ XXXIV, 1885, pp. 
215-217. 

* H. Thyen, Der Stil, p. 5. 
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are homiletic patterns which both have in common. Thus the 
distinction between the terms “Jewish Hellenistic" and ''Pales- 
tinian" homilies is artifical and misleading as far as homiletic 
patterns are concerned.! 

Thyen supposes that the texts of both the Jewish Hellenistic 
and the Palestinian homilies are based on the readings of pericopes 
from the Pentateuch (the Parashah).? Wehave discovered reflections 
of such pericopes at certain points in Philo and John, and they 
supply further support for Thyen's contention. Thus Frankel's 
assumption is hardly valid, namely, that there was no reading of 
such pericopes in Alexandria, but only citations of the homiletic 
texts.? 

The present analysis has also given support to one point of the 
thesis of A. Guilding that John 6 is to be related to the pericopal 
reading of the Old Testament.‘ At this point it is possible to be even 
more specific than Guilding is. Instead of just collecting allusions 
to the readings of the Old Testament, this study has demonstrated 
in John 6, 31-58 midrashic exegesis within the framework of a 
homiletic pattern common to Judaism and the early Church. 

Against the background of the reading of pericopes from the 
Old Testament one word must be said about the “‘Sitz im Leben" 
of this homiletic pattern. It was originally used for lecturing 
(preaching) in the synagogue. Just as reading the Old Testament 


1 Cf. that the diatribe, which Thyen finds in the Jewish Hellenistic ho- 
mily can also be traced in the Palestinian midrash. See A. Marmorstein, 
“The Background of the Haggadah," HUCA VI, 1929, pp. 141-204; E. 
Stein, HUCA VIII-IX, 1931-32, pp. 370 f. 

? H. Thyen, Der Stil, p. 74. 

3 Z. Frankel, Vorstudien zu der Septuaginta. Historisch-kritische Studien 
zu der Septuaginta, I, 1, Leipzig 1841, p. 55.—A liturgical pecularity in 
Alexandria seems, rather, to be indicated by Philo's neglect of the Prophets 
and the Writings. Such an explanation is more plausible than the theory of 
W. L. Knox (“A Note on Philo's Use of the Old Testament," JThSt XLI, 
1940, pp. 30-34) that Philo knew only the Pentateuch, apart from ‘‘testi- 
monies" of a few passages from other Old Testament books, or the theory 
of F. H. Colson, (“Philo’s Quotations from the Old Testament," JThSt 
XLI, 1940, pp. 237-251) that Philo concentrated on the exegesis of the Pen- 
tateuch because of its higher authority and because of his personal pre- 
dilections. 

4 A. Guilding, Worship, pp. 1-5, et passim. Cf. E. Haenchen's review in 
TALZ LXXXVI, 1961, cols. 670-672, who in spite of sharp criticism admits 
the relevance of John 6, 25-59 for her thesis.—Our study of Philo and John 
makes no further comment possible on her theory that the cyclic reading of the 
Pentateuch was used already at New Testament times. 
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and lecturing were commonly done both inside and outside Pales- 
tine, so also was this homiletic pattern widespread. This ‘‘Sitz im 
Leben" is stated right after the close of the homily in John 6, 
31-58: "This he said in the synagogue, as he taught at Capernaum" 
(v. 59). Philo, who uses this homiletic pattern, at several places 
testifies to exegetical lecturing in the synagogue.! 

From the investigation made it is clear that the method of form 
criticism can be applied to the composition of John. Hence, this 
method is not inadequate for the analysis of John, as Schulz main- 
tains in his discussions of similar analyses made by Dibelius and 
Windisch. These scholars have, unfortunately, overlooked Philo 
and the Palestinian midrash as parallel material to John.? 

The conclusion thus reached can also clarify certain questions 
of research in the Palestinian midrash. Bacher defends the 
position that the homiletic midrashim contain hardly any homilies. 
They are, rather, a collection of proems to homilies.? Others, like 
Bloch and Baeck, think homilies are preserved in these midrashim.* 


1 Hypoth. 7, 12-15; Probus 80 ff.; Cont. 30-31; Spec. II 61-62; Mos. 
II 215; Somn. II 127; cf. Legat. 312. See Z. Frankel, Vorstudien, pp. 52-56; 
E. Schürer, Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, 4th ed., 
II, Leipzig 1907, pp. 527f.; W. Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums im spät- 
hellenischen Zeitalter, 3rd ed. by H. Gressmann, HNT XXI, Tübingen 
1926, pp. 173-174; P. Wendland, Die Therapeuten und die philonische Schrift 
vom beschaulichen Leben, JclPh, Supplementband XXII, Leipzig 1896, pp. 
744 ff.; G. F. Moore, Judaism, I, pp. 305 f.; cf. Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen 
Vorträge der Juden, historisch entwickelt. Ein Beitrag zur Alterthumskunde und 
biblischen Kritik, zur Literatury- und Religionsgeschichte, Berlin 1832, pp. 
328-360; I. Elbogen, Der jüdische Gottesdienst in seiner geschichtlichen Ent- 
wicklung, (Grundriss der Gesamtwissenschaft des Judentums), Leipzig 1913, 
pp. 195 f., 250. See also below on pp. 112 f. 

2 S. Schulz, Menschensohn - Christologie, pp. 75-76, with references to 
M. Dibelius, “Joh 15, 13. Eine Studie zum Traditionsproblem des Jobannes- 
Evangeliums,” in Festgabe für A. Deissmann, Tübingen 1927, pp. 168-186; 
H. Windisch, "Die fünf johanneische Parakletsprüche," in Festgabe für 
A. Jülicher, Tübingen 1927, pp. 112 f. 

3 W. Bacher, Die Proömien, pp. 1-4, (with reference to S. Maybaum who 
has a similar viewpoint). 

* Ph. Bloch, MGWJ XXXIV, pp. 174-184, 210-224, 257-264. L. Baeck, 
Aus drei Jahrtausenden. Wissenschaftliche Untersuchungen und Abhandlungen 
zur Geschichte des jüdischen Glaubens, Tübingen 1958, pp. 158 f.; cf. J. Mann, 
The Bible as Read and Preached in the Old Synagogue. A Study in the Cycles 
of the Readings from Tovah and Prophets, as well as from Psalms, and in the 
Structure of the Midvashic Homilies, 1, Cincinnati 1940 (cf. also M. Smith, 
Tannaitic Parallels to the Gospels, JBL Monograph Series VI, Philadelphia 


1951, pp. IOI-109). 
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Our analyses have shown that both these viewpoints are inadequate. 
On comparing Ex. R. 25,2.6 with homilies such as Leg. all. TIT 
162-168; Mut. 253-263 and John 6, 31-58, it is evident that al- 
though Ex. R. 25, 2.6 has kept the same homiletic pattern, never- 
theless, different units from tradition (haggadah, etc.) have been 
compiled in a rather mechanical way within it. So, although 
authentic sermons are not preserved here, the homiletic pattern has 
been the collecting basin for material of different kinds from the 
tradition.! Already John 6, 31-58 reflects this use of the homiletic 
pattern, since the passage represents the Church's understanding 
of Jesus' teaching rather than it being a homily directly from Jesus 
himself. 

With regard to the history of exegesis several theories have been 
suggested. For instance, Freudenthal distinguished between the 
earlier period of exegetical homily which later developed into 
thematic sermons.? Bacher pictures the development as from 
philological, simple and literal exegesis into the authoritative body 
of exegetical traditions in the midrashim.? The same viewpoint is 
also expressed in the Jewish Encyclopedia: “the simple exposition 
of Scripture is more and more lost in the wide stream of free inter- 
pretation.” 4 

Our analyses have shown that one significant aspect of this 
developmental process is that a fresh, creative paraphrase of words 
from the Old Testament text together with fragments from the 
tradition has changed into a text being followed by compilations of 
fixed units from the tradition. The homilies in Leg.all. III 162-168, 
Mut. 253-263 and John 6, 31-58, etc., represent the earlier stage of 
this development. 

The analysis made in the present chapter shows that the pattern 


i Cf. the similar viewpoint of Zunz, Vorträge, pp. 359 f., expecially p. 359: 
“Wir besitzen daher in vielen Fallen mehr die Materialen der Rede als die 
Rede selber; aber jede Ausarbeitung der Art in Vajikra rabba, Pesikta, 
Tanchuma, Midr. Thren. u.s.w. reprásentiert in der Form wirkliche Vor- 
tráge und besteht meistentheils aus Fragmenten derselben." 

2 J. Freudenthal, Die Flavius Josephus beigelegte Schrift über die Herr- 
schaft der Vernunft (IV. Makkabderbuch), eine Predigt aus dem ersten nach- 
christlichen Jahrhundert, Breslau 1869, pp. 4-10; cf. a similar viewpoint in 
I. Elbogen, Der jüdische Gottesdienst, pp. 195-196. 

3 W. Bacher, Die Jüdische Bibelexegese vom Anfange des zehnten bis zum 
Ende des fünfzehnten Jahrhunderts, 1892, p. 1. 

4 J. Theodor, “Midrash Haggadah," JE VIII, New York/London 1904, 


P. 554- 
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of a homily explains the whole composition of these passages in 
Philo and John much more cogently than Bousset's theory on 
Philo and Bultmann's theory on John. 

The next task is to discover the way this midrashic and homiletic 
understanding of the passages can account even for details in the 
structure. In turning to that undertaking special attention will be 
given to John, the document in which analytic research has been 
most detailed and thorough. 


CHAPTER THREE 


MIDRASHIC METHOD, PATTERNS AND 
TERMINOLOGY 


Approach 


The two preceding chapters have pointed out several midrashic 
features which are common to parts of Philo, John and the Pales- 
tinian midrash: the systematic paraphrase of words from Old 
Testament quotations and fragments from haggadic traditions, and 
the use of a widespread homiletic pattern. 

This chapter will show in detail the way midrashic method, 
patterns and terminology are employed in such homilies. In under- 
taking this task it is necessary to draw a distinction between the 
history of tradition in terms of content, on the one hand, and of 
form criticism, on the other hand. The exegetical paraphrase makes 
such a distinction necessary, since it fuses together words and 
fragments from different traditions into traditional forms and 
patterns. This method of exegetical paraphrase, then, leads to a 
dynamic process of new combinations within the framework of 
tradition. 

Ignoring, therefore, the question of content as much as possible, 
concentration will be directed to a discussion of the characteristics 
of form. As basis for the analysis the homily in John 6, 31-58 will be 
used. There are two reasons for this choice: First, this section has 
been the object of very thorough stylistic and linguistic analysis by 
several scholars. Second, it lends itself very well to a comparison 
both with the Palestinian midrash and Philo, since it has close 
parallels with the midrash; but at the same time it was written in 
Greek, as were the works of Philo. 

Although John 6, 31-58 is chosen as a basis for the investigation, 
the approach employed will also throw light upon the question as to 
whether Philo uses midrashic method, patterns and terminology or 
not. Scholars have differed very much on this question. One group 
has maintained that Philo uses rabbinic methods and patterns of 
interpretation, although Greek philosophy did make a deep impact 
upon the content. This group includes scholars like Frankel, 
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Siegfried, Treitel and R. M. Grant.! On the other hand, there are 
those who analyse Philo from the viewpoint of Greek exegetical 
method and style. According to them Philo's allegorical method has 
Greek roots and is strongly influenced by the style of diatribe. 
Proponents of this theory include Heinisch, Stáhlin, Heinemann, 
Pepin, Stein, Daniélou, Wendland and Thyen.? 

These two different points of view should not, however, be con- 
sidered as mutually exclusive. Some of the scholars mentioned 
above have adopted intermediary positions. For instance Siegfried 
and Grant find in Philo influences from the Stoic method of alle- 
gorical interpretation as well as the rabbinic one. And even 
I. Heinemann observes that Philo's methods of exegesis and the 
rabbinic coincide at certain points.* Finally, Stein relates Philo's 
allegory to the haggadah.5 

This contrast is also weakened by some studies which demonstrate 
close points of agreements between the Greek and rabbinic style 
and method of exegesis.* Therefore, it is possible to analyse Greek 


1 Z. Frankel, Vorsiudien, pp. 185 ff.; Ueber den Einfluss dev palästi- 
nischen Exegese auf die alexandrinische Hermeneutik, Leipzig 1851, pp. 
190-200, and “Ueber palästinische und alexandrinische Schriftforschung,”’ 
Programm zur Eröffnung des jüdisch-theologischen Seminars zu Breslau, 
Breslau 1854, pp. 1-42; C. Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria als Ausleger des 
Alien Testaments an sich selbst und nach seinem geschichtlichen Einfluss 
betrachtet. Nebst Untersuchungen über die Graecitaet Philo's, Jena 1875, pp. 
168 ff.; R. M. Grant, The Letter and the Spirit, London 1957, pp. 35 £; L. 
Treitel, Gesamte Theologie und Philosophie Philo's von Alexandria, Berlin 
1923, pp. 60 ff., and MGW ] LV (N.F. XIX), 1911, p. 546. 

2 P. Heinisch, Der Einfluss Philos auf die älteste christliche Exegese, (Bar- 
nabas, Justin und Clemens von Alexandria). Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
allegorisch-mystischen Schriftauslegung im christlichen Altertum, ATA I/II, 
Münster i.W. 1908, pp. 123-125; W. Schmid and O. Stählin, Geschichte der 
Griechischen Litteratur, HkRLAW VII; 2, 1, 6th ed., München 1920, pp. 654 f.; 
I. Heinemann, “Philons Lehre vom Heiligen Geist und der intuitiven Er- 
kenntnis,’ MGW] LXIV (N.F. XXVIII), 1920, p. 121, n. 1; cf. Alt- 
jüdische Allegoristik, pp. 13,83 f.; J. Pepin, Mythe et Allégorie, pp. 234 ff.; 
E. Stein, Die allegorische Exegese, pp. 1-6; J. Daniélou, Philon, pp. 129-142; 
P. Wendland, Philo und die kynisch-stoische Diatribe, BGgrPhR, Berlin 1895; 
H. Thyen, Der Stil, especially pp. 62 f. and 79 ff. 

3 C. Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria, pp. 165 ff.; R. M. Grant, The Leiter 
and the Spirit, pp. 34 f. 

4 See Die Werke Philos (Cohn, Heinemann, Adler, Theiler) III, pp. 7 f. 

5 See the reference on p. r9, n. 2. 

* With regard to style, cf. A. Marmorstein, HUCA VI, 1929, pp. 183-204 
and E. Stein, HUCA VIII-IX, 1931-32, pp. 370-371, who trace the diatribe 
in Palestinian sources. Concerning Greek and rabbinic exegetical method, see 
S. Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine. Studies in the Literavy Transmis- 
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elements both in the Palestinian midrash and in Philo. The more 
limited undertaking to investigate the midrashic method in John 
6, 31-58 and draw upon Palestinian midrash and Philo for com- 
parative material, therefore, does not exclude the possibility of an 
influence from Greek exegetical method. 


John 6, 31-33 
. 31a “Our fathers ate the manna in the wilderness; 
. 31b as it is written, 
‘He gave them bread from heaven to eat.’ 
v. 32 Jesus then said to them, 
‘Truly, truly, I say to you, 
not Moses gave you the bread from heaven; 
but my Father gives you the true bread from heaven. 
v. 33 For the bread of God is that which comes down from heaven 
and gives life to the world.' " 


<< 


The italicizing indicates the quotation from the Old Testament 
cited in John 6, 31b, the paraphrasing of words from this quo- 
tation and the uncovered fragments from haggadah. 

John 6, 31b is the text of the homily. The Old Testament quo- 
tation is linked to the fragment from the haggadah in v. 31a.? The 
closest parallel is the frequent custom of the Palestinian midrash 
to connect an Old Testament quotation to a sentence from the 
haggadah. The versions of the tradition about bread from heaven 
and earth in Ex. R. 25, 2.6 and Mek. Ex. 16, 4 are examples of this 
custom. One sentence and the following Old Testament quotation in 
Ex. R. 25,2 runs as follows: 

"...and made manna [which is bread] come down to Israel from 
heaven, for it says: 


sion, Beliefs and Manners of Palestine in the I Century B.C.E.-IV Century, 
C.E., TSt] ThS XVIII, New York 1950, pp. 47-82; and D. Daube, “Rabbinic 
Methods of Interpretation and Hellenistic Rhetoric," HUCA XXII, 1949, 
PP. 239-264; “Alexandrian Methods of Interpretation and the Rabbis,” 
Festschrift Hans Lewald, Basel 1953, pp. 27-44, and A. Kaminka, “Bibel VII, 
Bibelexegese," EJ IV, Berlin 1929, col. 622; M. Hadas, “Plato in Hellenistic 
Fusion," JHI XIX, 1958, pp. 11-12. 

1 Translation mine. 

2 Note that the formula in v. 31 xaoc &orıv yeypayuévov (also John 12, 14) 
corresponds to the Hebrew formula 2903 “WND, which occurs in the Qumran 
literature. See J. A. Fitzmyer, “The Use of Explicit Old Testament Quo- 
tations in Qumran Literature and in the New Testament," NTSt VII, 1960- 
6r, p. 300. 
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‘Behold, I will cause to rain down bread from heaven for you’ " 
(Ex. 16, 4).! 

Philo also makes quotations from Ex. 16, 4 follow after haggadic 
statements, as in Leg. all. III 162a and Mut. 259. The parallel in 
Leg. all. III 162a is quite close to John 6, 31, though it may have 
been written by Philo as a literary transition.? The haggadic 
elements are italicized: "That the food of the soul is not earthly 
but heavenly, we shall find abundant evidence in the Sacred Word. 
‘Behold I rain’, etc." (Ex. 16, 4). 

Thus it is logical to conclude that the text of the homily, John 
6, 31, is introduced together with a preceding haggadic fragment. 
The closest parallel is the midrashic custom of letting a sentence 
from the haggadah be followed by an Old Testament quotation. 
Philo indicates an awareness of the same custom. 

Even more striking is the use of a midrashic method and pattern 
in John 6, 32-33, which is an exposition of the Old Testament 
quotation cited in v. 31b. This exposition is given by a pattern of 
contrast (v. 32 où — éAd’) followed by a sentence introduced by 
"for", (yap v. 33). 

Two patterns of contrast occur frequently in connection with 
Old Testament quotations as they are cited in the Palestinian 
midrash. The one gives a philological correction of the Old Testa- 
ment text, using the formula bx — "pn ox — (do not read ... 
but ...) or similar formulas.? Philo also uses this pattern of contrast 
when correcting the text. The other pattern confirms the reading of 
the Old Testament quotation in contrast to a different one. Here the 
usual formula is — NOX JRD IND PR (itis not written here ..., but 
...).* Both Philo and Paul also use this pattern. 


1 Cf. CD 3,7 which probably is an explicit quotation of Deut. 9, 23 
attached to a survey of the fidelity of the Patriarchs, etc. See J. A. Fitzmyer, 
NTSt VII, 1960-61, p. 308. 

2 See p. 44. 

3 A. Rosenzweig, “Die Al-tikri- Deutungen. Ein Beitrag zur talmudischen 
Schriftdeutung.” Festschrift zu I. Lewy’s siebzigsten Geburtstag, Breslau 1911, 
PP. 204-253; H. Torczyner, “Al Tikre," EJ II, Berlin 1928, cols. 74-87; W. 
Bacher, Die exegetische Terminologie der jüdischen Traditionsliteratur, Y (Die 
Bibelexegetische Terminologie der Tannaiten), Leipzig 1899, pp. 175-177; 
J. Bonsirven, Exégóse vabbinique et exégóse Paulinienne, (Bibliothèque de 
theologie historique), Paris 1939, p. 120. 

* W. Bacher, Die exegetische Terminologie I, pp. 88-89 and II (Die Bibel- 
und Traditionsexegetische Terminologie der Amorder), Leipzig 1905, p. 92; 
B. M. Metzger, "Formulas Introducing Quotations of Scripture in the NT 
and the Mishnah," JBL LXX, 1951, p. 299. 
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Two examples of the pattern of correction are Mek. Ex. 16, 15 
and Deter. 47-48, (Again the Old Testament quotations and the 
words from them in the exposition are italicized). In both places the 
pattern of contrast is followed by an added explicative statement. 


Mek. Ex. 16, 15: 
“ ‘Man did eat the bread of strong horses’ (Ps. 78, 25). 
Do not read (“pn YR) ‘of strong horses’ (TIN), 
but (NOx) ‘of the limbs’ (a™ 2x), 
that is, bread that is absorbed by the limbs.” 


Deter. 47-48:1 


** *. , Cain rose up against Abel his brother and slew him (aöröv)' 
(Gen. 4, 8)... 

It must be read in this way (&60' oftwc dvayvworkov:), 

‘Cain rose up and slew himself (£xuröv),’ 

not (AX ody) someone else. 

And this is just what we should expect to befall him. For the 
soul that has extirpated from itself (aóx7,c) the principle of the love 
of virtue and the love of God, has died to the life of virtue...” 


The exegetical pattern of contrast in John 6, 31-33 is clearly 
the same as this pattern in the Palestinian midrash and Philo, as 
the agreements between them show: 1) In all the three cases the 
Old Testament quotation is followed by an exegetical pattern of 
contrast using the terms NbN - 5x (Mek.), ddd’ ody (Philo) and 
o0 — 4X’ (John). 2) To this pattern of contrast an explicative 
statement can be added, as is done in these examples from Pales- 
tinian midrash and Philo, and as is also the case in John 6, 33. 
3) The determining agreement is, however, that John 6, 32 gives a 
different reading of the Old Testament quotation cited in v. 31b, 
in accordance with this midrashic pattern for correcting the Hebrew 
text. 

This third point becomes clear as soon as the verbs in John 6, 31- 
32 are translated back into Hebrew: 


(31b) “He gave (&wxev / m) them bread from heaven to eat." 
(32) Truly, truly, I say to you, 

not ... gave (8&8cxev [Edwxev] / 3) 

but... gives (Sios / W) 2 


1 C. Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria, p. 176, has observed that Philo at this 
place uses the method of "pN on. 
2 Translation mine. 
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Thus v. 32 shows that the understanding of the Old Testament 
quotation in v. 31b is not based upon the vocalization for perfect 
tense, 13, but upon the vocalization for the participle, W3, which 
in the Greek of v. 32 is rendered by the present tense. This participle 
may also be rendered in the future tense, as is supposed in v. 51,9660. 

This philological exegesis is not an isolated phenomenon in John. 
Burney and Dahl have shown that John’s rendering of Is. 6, 10 in 
John 12, 40 is based upon a vocalization of the Hebrew text different 
from that of the MT.! And it is commonly accepted by scholars 
since Burney and Odeberg that Gen. 28, 12 is interpreted in John 
I, 57 on the basis of rabbinic exegesis of 13 in the Hebrew text.? 

While Mek. Ex. 16,15 and Deter. 47-48 suggest a different 
reading, a correction, John 6, 32 gives the interpretation as an 
authoritative statement by Jesus: “Truly, truly I say to you, ...” 
This pecularity in John emphasizes the fact that the exegesis by 
Jesus is not to be regarded just as one correction to the text among 
other readings. It is the correct and authoritative rendering of the 
Old Testament quotation in contrast to the wrong rendering of it. 
So the distinction between the two exegetical patterns of contrast, 
the philological correction and the philological confirmation of the 
text, is blotted out in John. A few examples of the pattern of philo- 
logical confirmation are as follows: 


Mek. Ex. 15, II: 
“ ‘Doing (nw) wonders’ (Ex. 15, II). 


It is not written here (j5 mn» PR): ‘Who did (nmww) wonders’, 
but (8X) ‘who does (Aww) wonders,’ that is, in the future.” 


Migr. 1 and 43: 


“ “into the land which I shall shew (dei&w) thee’ (Gen. 12, I). 

He says not (civ ody) ‘which I am shewing (Selxvups)’ 
but (AX) ‘which I will shew (Sct&w) thee’. 

Thus he testifies to the trust, etc." 

This pattern can be developed into a paraphrasing exegesis of the 
Old Testament quotation, examples of which can be found both in 
Palestinian midrash (Mek. Ex. 17,9), Paul (Gal. 3, 16) and in 
Philo, as in Leg. All. I 67: 


1 C. F. Burney, The Aramaic Origin, pp. 120-21; N. A. Dahl, NTT LX, 
1959, p. 193. 

? C. F. Burney, The Avamaic Origin, p. 115; H. Odeberg, The Fourth 
Gospel. Interpreted in its Relation to Contemporaneous Religious Currents 
in Palestine and the Hellenistic-Oriental World, Uppsala 1929, p. 35. 
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“And the words, ‘there where (or ‘whose’) (o5) thegold is’ (Gen.2.11) 
are not (où gott) a mere piece of local information, there where (8xov) 
the gold 1s, 
but (&Aa’) there (is He) whose (o9) is the treasure, even prudence 
gleaming like gold, tried by the fire, and precious.” 

There are also striking agreements between this exegetical 
pattern and that of John 6, 31-32: 1) The Old Testament quotation 
is followed by a pattern of contrast with parallel terms, XOX — PR 
(Mek.), ody — aan’ and odx — N’ (Philo) and od — 42’ (John). 2) 
As in Leg. all. I 67, it can be developed into an amplifying para- 
phrase of the Old Testament quotation, provided that the point of 
philological interest in the text remains clear. Thus John 6, 32 has 
incorporated such words as “Moses”, “my Father" and “the true” 
in the pattern, although they are not directly used in the quotation 
cited in v. 31b. 3) Mek. Ex. 15, 11 gives an exegesis of the verb that 
is identical to the treatment of the verb in John 6, 32. In both cases 
the rendering of the participle (John ynw, Mek. nw) is given as a 
contrast to the perfect tense (John qm, Mek. mwy). Even more 
significantly, in Mek. Ex. 15, 11 the participle is related to the 
eschatological time (x39 Tny®). Thus John, too, probably refers 
by the presupposed participial form, jn, to the eschatological time. 

Having established evidence for such a midrashic pattern of 
contrast in John 6, 31b-33, it is necessary to examine some of the 
details. The contrast between the tenses of the verbs in v. 32 has 
been shown. The next step will be to examine the contrast be- 
tween the subjects. Since there is a pattern of philological exegesis 
employed in v. 32, the meaning of this contrast must be: “Moses” 
is not the subject of the verb “to give" (jnı) in the Old Testament 
text, rather “my Father" is the subject. This interpretation fits 
very well into the suggestion that the quotation cited in v. 31b 
refers back to Ex. 16, 4 and 15. Ex. 16, 15b runs, “And Moses said 
to them, ‘It is the bread which the Lord has given (jn) you to 
eat.’” Here it is clear that Moses is not the subject of the verb "give" 
(m), but the Lord (nv) is the subject. 

Thus in v. 32 the phrase “my Father” (6 mathe pov) and in v. 33 
the word “God’s” (roð 0:09) render the word “the Lord" (MT 
mm / LXX 6 xóptoc) in Ex. 16, 15.! This interpretation is supported 

1 S. Schulz, Komposition, p. 95, who regards Ex. 16,15 as the closest 
background of v. 33: “so hat die johanneische Bezeichnung des Brotes als 


&prog tod Oeod (6, 33) ihre grösste Entsprechung in Ex. 16, 15." See also K. 
Schaedel, Das Johannesevangelium und “Die Kinder des Lichts”, p. 187. 
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by the fact that John elsewhere alternates between the word “God” 
and the word *Father".! And Philo testifies even that “the Lord" 
in Ex. 16, 15 could be rendered as "God", when he cites in Leg. 
all. III 173 obté¢ éatw 6 keto, h tpogh, ?j» Sédmxev 6 Beog, x74. (“This 
bread is the food which God hath given”, etc.). 

The previous chapter has shown the way John and Philo can 
render the second person plural “to you" (MT o>», LXX Syiv) in 
Ex. 16, 15 by pronouns for other persons. For example John 6, 31b 
and Fug. 139 have the third person plural (adtotc), while Leg. all. 
III 169 and John 6, 34 use the first person plural (Yutv). The para- 
phrase of the text in the saying of Jesus in v. 32, however, keeps the 
second person plural (div) in exact correspondance with Ex. 16, 15. 
In this saying, Jesus addresses himself to his listeners, indicating 
that even the pronouns in the formulas of dialogue interpret this 
word in the text, as the underlining shows: Jesus then said to them 
(x9 7otc), “Truly, truly, I say to you (by iv), it was not Moses who 
gave you (bu iv) the bread from heaven ...." John 6, 32 ff. there- 
fore applies the Old Testament quotation cited in v. 31b to the 
listeners of Jesus. 

In John 6, 32b the word “the bread" (tov &prov) is supplemented 
by a qualifying adjective, "the true" (róv &AnOtvdv). Because 
supplemental qualifications of different kinds are quite common 
in the exegetical paraphrase, there are also some others in the homily 
of John 6, 31-58, such as, “the bread of God” (6 — &prog tod Oso, 
probably based on Ex. 16, 15) in v. 33, the bread of life (6 &pros tHe 
Cac) in vv. 35.48, and “the living bread" (6 &pros ó Cv) in V. 5I. 
Correspondingly, in the exegetical paraphrase of Leg. all. III 162 
is “the food of the soul” (at dux 3;c teopat), and in the paraphrase 
about the manna in Sacr. 86, “with the divine food" (rpop Beta). 


The italicizing and underscoring show the supplemental qualifica- 
tions given to the words for manna in the exegetical paraphrase. 
In v. 33 even a supplemental clause is incorporated in the para- 
phrase of words taken from the Old Testament quotation and the 
haggadic fragment, i.e., "and gives life to the world.” 

One tinal word about v. 33 should be said. A fragment from the 

















1 Compare e.g. John I, 18 Geóv oddelc Edpaxev morore with 6, 46 ody Str tov 
ratépa émpaxév tic. And the quotation of Is. 54, 13 in John 6, 45a has “God” 
(6 0có6c) while the exposition of it in John 6, 45b-46 alternates between 
“Father” (6 narip) and “God” (6 0c6c). See also pp. 40 f. 
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haggadah has been woven into the exegetical paraphrase of the Old 
Testament quotation: "the bread...is that which comes down from 
heaven." ! Since this is an interpretation of the Old Testament 
quotation in v. 3ıb, it is evident that the verb “to give" is here 
defined as “to come down" (xaraßaiveıv). 

The analysis, then, leads to the conclusion that midrashic method, 
patterns and terminology are all evident in John 6, 31-33. The 
text of the homily in v. 31 is introduced together with a preceding 
haggadic fragment. The closest parallel is the midrashic custom of 
letting a sentence from the haggadah be followed by an Old Testa- 
ment quotation. 

In the exposition, vv. 32-33, there are close agreements with the 
midrashic patterns of contrast, where the Old Testament text is 
corrected or confirmed over against a different reading. Frequently 
such patterns of contrast are connected with an explicative state- 
ment, as v. 33 is connected with v. 32 in John 6. 

The midrashic pattern of contrast makes clear the significance of 
the tenses of the verbs in v. 32, referring back to a different vocali- 
zation of the verb in the Hebrew text (not ]n3, but qm). Parallels in 
the midrash indicate that the preferred vocalization of a participle 
(nu, in Greek present tense diswow) makes the verb refer to 
eschatological time. 

The pattern also points up the contrast between ‘‘Moses” and 
“my Father" in v. 32 which is based upon a philological discussion 
of the subject for the verb “to give". This discussion probably 
refers back to the text in Ex. 16, 15. 

Corresponding exegetical patterns of contrast are also present in 
Philo and Paul. 

Three other exegetical methods are also employed in John 
6, 31-33(34). First a pronoun from the Old Testament quotation 
varies the person according to the exegetical interest (v. 31 «öroig, v. 
32 Suiv, etc.). Second, the words from the Old Testament quotation 
and the haggadah were supplemented in the paraphrase with other 
words (v. 32 tov &Andıvöv, v. 33 Tod Deo, vv. 35.48 tho Cwijc, v. 51 6 
Càv) and brief clauses (v. 33 xai Gov 818006 ta xd). This method 
of supplementing is also frequently used in Philo. Finally, a word 
from the haggadah (6 xaraßetvov in v. 33) can define and replace 
a word in the Old Testament quotation ( v. 31b &3exev, v. 32 
dEduxev — dSidwouv). 

1 See pp. 20 f. 
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It is necessary to place these conclusions within the framework 
of present research. Bultmann takes vv. 30-33 together and refers 
these verses to the dialogue which “the Evangelist" has added to 
the revelatory source. As he re-arranges the discourse, Bultmann 
makes this section follow after v. 35 and precede v. 47.! 

E. Schweizer admits that the order of the discourse seems cor- 
rupted. Although he hesitates to accept Bultmann's analysis, he 
has no alternative suggestion concerning the question of tradition 
and composition; so he only points out the difficulties in the text 
without offering any solutions.? The approach of Ruckstuhl is still 
less satisfactory, since he even tries to explain away the existence 
of the difficulties which Bultmann found.? 

Noack comes quite close to an alternative to Bultmann's ana- 
lysis, when he proposes that the discourse is a composition of single 
logia from the Johannine tradition. His theory breaks down, 
however, because the midrashic paraphrase binds John 6, 31-58 
together as unity. Actually, even Noack himself had difficulties in 
separating v. 32 from v. 31 as an independent logion.5 

In his analysis of the discourse in John 6, Schulz modifies Bult- 
mann's viewpoints. He takes, as did Bultmann, the starting point 
in the statement of “Ego eimi" in v. 35. But instead of thinking in 
terms of a revelatory source expanded and commented upon by “the 
Evangelist", he regards v. 35 as the central element from the 
tradition to which the Evangelist added other elements from the 
tradition. “The Evangelist's" own reshaping characteristics can 
also be traced, according to Schulz. He regards then v. 31b as a 
quotation of Ps. 78, 24,? v. 32 as an independent logion from the 
tradition,? and v. 33 as a statement of definition by “the Evange- 
list", reflecting Ex. 16, 15.? Schulz ignores, however, the facts that 


1 R. Bultmann, Evangelium, p. 163. See also H. Becker, Die Reden des 
Johannesevangeliums und der Stil der gnostischen Offenbarungsrede, FRLANT 
LXVIII (N.F. L), Göttingen 1956, pp. 67 f. 

? E. Schweizer, EGO EIMI, pp. 151 ff. 

3 E. Ruckstuhl, Einheit, pp. 120 ff. Cf. the similar tendency in X. Léon- 
Dufour, “Le mystere du Pain de Vie (Jean VI)," RSR XLVI, 1958, pp. 
496 ff. 

* Cf. B. Noack, Tradition, p. 151. 

5 See p. 26, n. 5. 

€ S. Schulz, Komposition, pp. 72 ff. 

7 ibid., p. 94. 

8 ibid., p. 73. 

® ibid., p. 73 and p. 95. 
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John 6, 32-33 is an exposition of the Old Testament quotation cited 
in v. 31b, and that this section has the form of a midrashic pattern 
of contrast commonly used in connection with philological exegesis 
both in Philo, Paul, and Palestinian midrash. 

The criticism of Schulz is equally applicable to Bultmann's 
analysis, which also ignores the fact that vv. 32-33 is an exposition 
of v. 31b. By taking vv. 30-33 together, he overlooks the point that 
the request for a sign in v. 30 belongs to that cycle of traditions 
also used by the Synoptics ! and must therefore be separated from v. 
31 where the homily begins. 


John 6, 34-40 
v. 34 “They said to him, 
'Lord, give us this bread always.' 
(a) v. 35 Jesus said to them, 
‘I am the bread of life; 
he who comes to me shall not hunger, 
and he who believes in me shall never thirst. 
(b) v. 36 But I said 'yow', because you have seen me and yet do 
not believe.? 
v. 37 All that the Father gives me will come to me; and him 
who comes to me I will not cast out. 


(c) v. 38 For I have come down from heaven, 

not to do my own will, 
but the will of him who sent me; 

v. 39 and this is the will of him who sent me, that I should 
lose nothing of all that he has given me, 
but raise it up at the last day. 

v. 40 For this is the will of my Father, that every one who 
sees the Son and believes in him 

should have eternal life; 

and I will raise him up at the last day." 


V. 34 has a parallel in John 4, 15: “The woman said to him, ‘Sir, 
give me this water...'". In the context of the homily of John 
6, 31-58, however, v. 34 paraphrases words from the Old Testament 
quotation cited in v. 31b.* Furthermore, v. 34 has the function of 
introducing the following exposition in vv. 35-40. 


1 See pp. 45 f. 
2 The translation is adjusted to the exegesis given below. 3 See p. 23. 
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It is quite appropriate to the structure of the homily in John 
6, 31-58 that the philological and explicative clarification of the 
text in vv. 31b-33 is followed by v. 34 which serves as a bridge 
to the exposition of some of the words in the text. 

Analysing the section of John 6, 35 ff., it is evident that points 
(a) and (b) have the same structure, ie. a paraphrase of words 
from the Old Testament quotation (1) followed by a participial 
(relative) statement (2). Here and in the following parallels the 
words from the Old Testament quotations are underscored. 

(a) v. 35 (I) éy@ siu ó &pzoc THe Lois‘ 
(2) ó épyóusvoc mpóc gus oò uh mew&om, 
xal ó moredov cio gud od uh Supjoer momo. 
(b) v. 36 (I) AM’ elnov óu îy! őri xod Ewpdxaré [ue] xal od motevete. 
v. 37 (2) næv ô SiSaotv por ó mathe mods &u& Meer, 
xai tov épy óuevov mpdc ue où un exBdAw EEo 

John 6, 45 has a similar pattern where an Old Testament quo- 
tation is followed by a participial statement: 

V. 45 (I) xai Zoovraı mavtec Sidaxtot Oeod (Is. 54, 13). 
(2) näs 6 &xobcac nap rod morpàc xal paddy Épyecat 
rpdg ué. 

Of several examples of this pattern in the Palestinian midrash 
where an Old Testament phrase is interpreted by a general parti- 
cipial statement, Mek. Ex. 15, 26 and Mek. Ex. 22, 5 are given as 
illustrations. 


Mek. Ex. 15, 26: 


(I) “ ‘And he said: If Thou wilt diligently hearken’ (Ex. 15,26)... 
(2) If a man hearkens (BR Yaw) to one commandment he is given 
the opportunity to hearken to many commandments." 


Mek. Ex. 22,5: 


(I) “ ‘And shall let his beast loose’ (Ex. 22,5)... 

(2) If he turned over (Non) his sheep to his son, his servant or his 
agent, he is not liable. But if he turned them over to a deaf and 
dumb person, to an insane person or to a minor, he is liable.” 


Occasionally Philo, too, lets an Old Testament quotation be fol- 
lowed by a participial statement. This is the case in connection 
with a paraphrasing exposition of Gen. 17, 1 in Mut. 47. Again the 
words from the Old Testament quotation are italicized: 


! See pp. 74 f. 
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(x) "After saying ‘Be well pleasing before Me’ He adds further 
‘and become blameless’ (Gen. 17, 1). 

This is in close sequence to the preceding. 

‘Best it is,’ He means, ‘to set your hand to excellence and thus 
be well pleasing, but failing this at least abstain from sins and thus 
escape blame.’ 

(2) For positively right conduct (6 uév yàp x«vop0Gv) brings 
praise to the doer, but abstantion from iniquity (6 3& ui &3vxàv) 
saves him from censure." 


Thus John 6, 35; 6, 36-37 and 6, 45 agree with the midrashic 
pattern where words from an Old Testament quotation (I) are 
interpreted by a succeeding participial (or relative) statement (2). 

Point (c), John 6, 38 ff., is introduced by a fragment from the 
haggadah about the bread coming down from heaven, given as a 
paraphrase of the Old Testament quotation cited in v. 31b. This 
paraphrase is supplemented by a tva clause. The fragment from the 
haggadah is italicized. 


“For I have come down from heaven, 
not to (ody tva) do my own will, 
but (à3Aà) the will of him who sent me." 


John 6, 38 provides an example of the common midrashic method 
of interpreting an Old Testament phrase by adding a final clause 
to it. Philo uses {va as John does, and the Hebrew equivalent in the 
midrash is the preposition ? followed by an infinitive. In the 
examples given the words from the Old Testament quotation are 
italicized. 

Mek. Ex. r9, 7: 
> ‘The Lord came from Sinai’ (Deut. 33, 2). 


Do not read thus, but read: ‘The Lord came to Sinai,’ to give 
(n°?) the Torah to Israel." 


Leg. all. III 166: 


“Let the soul, then, gather the day's portion for a day (Ex. 16, 4). 
that (ive wh) it may declare not itself but (#AA&) the bountiful 
God guardian of the good things." 


Both John and Philo combine the tva clause with the contrast of 
ody [u3, — Aa. 

So far it is apparent that points (a), John 6, 35, and (b), v. 
36-37 follow the midrashic pattern of explaining a paraphrase of 
or a quotation from an Old Testament passage by means of general 
participial statements. Point (c), v. 38, has another midrashic 
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pattern, in which the paraphrase is supplemented by a final clause 
to indicate its meaning. At this juncture it is necessary to discuss 
some details under each point of John 6, 34-40. 

Much attention has been paid to the saying introduced by iyo 
giwt in point (a), v. 35a,! but as yet it has not been related to John’s 
midrashic treatment of the Old Testament and fragments from the 
haggadah. The significance of this becomes evident as the parallel 
statements in vv. 41 and 51 are placed together with the one in v. 
35a and the identical parallel in v. 48: (For convenience the words 
from the Old Testament quotation in v. 31b and the fragment from 
the haggadah are underscored). 

vv. 35.48 éy@ el ó &pvoc ths Cos 
V. 4I éym siut 6 Xpvocg ó xataBhacg Ex tod obpavod 





V. 51 éyw elut ó &proc 6 Gv ó £x Tod obpavod xataBbac 

It is obvious that the phrase “Ego eimi" is a formula to be used 
when a word from the Old Testament is to be identified with a 
person or a figure in first person singular. 

The most obvious parallel in John is the word of the Baptist in 
I, 23, in which he identifies Is. 40, 3 with himself: ¿yò ov, 
Bo@vrog èv tH £p)u o, xed. (“I am the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, etc.” ) ? 

John uses also a corresponding formula referring to the Baptist 
in third person singular, John 5, 35: éxeivog hy ó Adyvoc, x14. 
("he was the lamp"), where the underscored is taken from Ps. 
131, 16b-17.? 
^ 1 See E Schweizer, EGO EIMI; R. Bultmann, Evangelium, p. 167, n. 2; 
C. H. Dodd, The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel, Cambridge 1953, pp. 
93-96, 349 f.; K. Kundsin, Charakter und Ursprung der johanneischen Reden, 
AUL I, 4, Riga 1939, pp. 209-268; H. Becker, Die Reden des Johannes- 


evangeliwms, especiall the survey on pp. 7-11; K. Schaedel, Das Johannes- 
evangelium und “die Kinder des Lichts”, pp. 5 ff.; S. Schulz, Komposition, 
pP. 79-131. 

2 Because scholars have overlooked the possibility that yo ciut may be a 
midrashic formula, they have ignored John 1, 23 as a relevant parallel. Cf. 
a similar use of the formula in Rev. 2, 23: éya slu 6 épevvdy veqpobc xal 
x«pàíac, probably interpreting Ps 7, ro, and also in Philo, Somn. II 222: 
ey ydp el ó EEayayav èx métpacg &xpovóuou myhy bdaroc, inter- 
preting Deut. 8, 15. See also Rev. 22, 16: éyó sip 7] pi Ca xtà,, interpreting 
Is. II, 10. 

3 F. Neugebauer, “Miszelle zu Joh 5, 35," ZNW LII, 1961, p. 130, shows 
that John 5, 35 is based upon LXX Ps. 131, 16b-17. The translation of John 
5, 35 in The Holy Bible. Revised Standard Version, New York 1953 has ignored 
the determined use of 6 Abxvog and translated ‘‘a-lamp’’. 
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An objection could be raised against the use of John 1, 23 as a 
parallel. Since it lacks the copula, eis, the fuller formula of £yó sip. 
may seem to be something other than a formula of identifying Old 
Testament words with a person. The use of the equivalent formula 
XYI NIN in Lam. R. I, 16 § 45 to Lam. 1, 16 serves as a warning 
against stressing this point. There it is told that the Emperor Trajan 
came to kill the Jews at the feast of Hanukkah: 

“On his arrival he found the Jews occupied with this verse: 


‘The Lord will bring a nation against thee from far, from the end 
of the earth, as the vulture (win) swoopeth down.’ (Deut. 28, 49). 
He said to them: 
‘I am the vulture (RWI NW NIN) 
who planned to come in ten days, but the wind brought me in five.’ ” 


Although the date of this story is uncertain,! it exemplifies the 
phrase "Ego eimi" as a midrashic formula for identifying Old 
Testament words with a person in first person singular, a formula 
which can thus be used to refer to John the Baptist and Trajan 
as well as to Jesus Christ. 

It would be distracting to discuss all the occurrences of “Ego 
eimi" in John from this point of view.? In other contexts it may have 
a different background. The illustrations given suffice, however, 
to show that from viewpoint of form, the phrase “Ego eimi" in 
John 6, 35.41.48.51 is a formula by which the words of “bread, 
etc." from the Old Testament quotation cited in v. 31b can be 
identified with Jesus in the first person singular. 

The supplement “of life" which in the paraphrase is attached to 
the word “‘the bread" in v. 35,3 is probably a new and fresh exegeti- 
cal combination and is hardly due to the adaption of a fixed and 
traditional phrase “the bread of life" to the word “bread” in the 
Old Testament quotation cited in v. 3Ib. The lack of relevant 
parallels to such a phrase outside John supports this interpretation.* 


1 See further the broader discussion of this tradition by R. Loewe, “A 
Jewish Counterpart to the Acts of the Alexandrians," JJSt XII, 1961, pp. 
105-122. 

2 K. Schaedel, Das Johannesevangelium und “Die Kinder des Lichts,” 
approaches this view. He classifies ''Ego eimi" as a formula of identification, 
where well known eschatological terms and metaphors are being connected 
with Jesus. See especially p. 15 and pp. 232-246. 

3 See pp. 66 f. 

4 See further p. 149. Concerning the lack of parallels, see H. L. Strack and 
P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch, 
II, München 1924, pp. 482 f.; K. Schaedel, Das Johannesevangelium und “ Die 
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Attention will be given to some details in John 6, 36, point (b). 
At first, this verse, ’AM’ elnov uiv ti xal Ewodxaré [ue] xal ob mo- 
tebete, seems to refer to another word which is now repeated here. 
Scholars had difficulties, however, in finding the word to which it 
refers.! 

New light is thrown upon this problem with the realization that 
v. 36 also paraphrases the Old Testament quotation cited in v. 31b. 
In v. 32 Jesus gives the authoritative meaning of this quotation, 
when he renders “them” (aócoic) in v. 31b as “you” (Suiv). Thus v. 
36 refers back to this interpretation by Jesus in v. 32 and repeats 
"you" (utv). This reference is of the same kind as those in John 
IO, 36 and 1,15: 


John 6,36 'AXX elnov "ópiv" 6c x7A 
IO, 36 elnov “vids tod ÜOco0 siu" 


“ce 


1,15 einov “ó öniow uoo “th” 


Thus there is no 6t1 recitativum in John 6, 36, but a örı which 
introduces a motivating causal proposition. And the verse is to be 
translated in this way: “But I said “you”, because you have seen 
me and yet do not believe.” 

Again Philo's exegesis offers a parallel: his interpretation of Gen. 
2, 6 in Leg. all. I 28. The words from the Old Testament quotation 
are italicized. 


Kinder des Lichts,” p. 188, and S. Schulz, Komposition, pp. 95 f.,97.G. D. Kilpa- 
trick, “The Last Supper (Living Issues)," ET LXIV, 1952/1953, pp. 4-8 and 
K. G. Kuhn, “The Lord's Supper and the Communal Meal at Qumran,” in The 
Scrolls and the New Testament, (ed. by K. Stendahl), New York 1957, pp. 74 ff. 
have drawn the attention to the phrase “the bread of life" in the Egyptian- 
Jewish legend Joseph and Aseneth. If this isolated parallel indicates that “the 
bread of life" was a traditional phrase, then it means only that this fixed dictum 
has been incorporated into the midrashic exegesis in John 6. E. Schweizer, 
“Das Herrenmahl im Neuen Testament. Ein Forschungsbericht," TALZ 
LXXIX, 1954, col. 583, warns, however, rightly against reading this legend, 
for which the earliest evidence must be dated to the 4th or 5th centuries, 
back to New Testament times. Cf. also J. Jeremias' doubts in his reply to 
Kilpatrick in ET LXIV, 1952/1953, pp. 91 f. 

1 It is generally regarded as an allusion to John 6, 26. See W. Bauer, Das 
Johannesevangelium, HNT VI, 2nd ed., Tübingen 1925, p. 95; C. K. Barrett, 
St. John, p. 243; R. Bultmann, Evangelium, p. 173, n. 4; B. Noack, Tradition, 
PP. 147-148, correctly stresses the inadequacy of this reference to John 6, 26, 
and suggests, therefore, that it quotes a word from oral tradition.—See further 


pp. 175 f. 
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“And a spring (renyh) went up out of the earth (Ex ths Y?) and 
watered all the face (tò mpóccnov) of the earth’ (Gen. 2, 6). 

He calls (eipnxe) the mind ‘a spring of the earth’ (yüs myhy), and 
the senses its ‘face’ (mpöswmov) because (ör.) Nature...assigned 
this place to them... etc.” 


Here, as in John 6, 36, the exposition refers to (and repeats) 
words from the Old Testament quotation, and a causal proposition 
introduced with örı is added as a motivation. 

Having dealt with some exegetical and stylistic details in John 
6, 35, point (a), and 6, 36-37, point (b), the next step will be to 
look at some details in 6, 38-40, point (c). Since the exegetical 
paraphrase and the supplementary final proposition in v. 38 have 
already been discussed, only the remaining verses 39-40 need to be 
analysed. 

These verses consist of two parallel statements which have an 
interesting structure. The principal proposition begins with the 
demonstrative pronoun, then follow the copula and a definite noun. 
Next comes a subordinate proposition, introduced by “that”, the 
tva — epexegeticum. The stylistic pattern is, thus, as follows: oöräg 
(ait, 10016) Earıv definite noun, tva —. The pattern occurs in John 
6, 29.39.40.50; 15, 12; 17, 3; I John 3, 11.23; 5, 3 and 2 John 6.! 
In all these cases the definite noun refers to or repeats a preceding 
term, which it defines. 

In John 6, 39.40 the statements of definition refer back to the 
term "the will of him who sent me” in v. 38: 


v. 38 “For I have come down from heaven, 
not to do my own will, 
but the will of him who sent me (rö 
Herma tod néupavrós ue). 

v. 39 and this is the will of him who sent me (td 
GAnua tod neubavrög us), that ... 

v. 40 For this is the will of my Father (tò 
OéAnua Tod rratpög uov), that...” 


It is significant that the same commenting style of definition is 
present in I QS 4, 2 f. where “their ways” is discussed. (The occu- 
rence of this term is italicized). 


1 See also R. Bultmann, "Analyse," Festgabe für A. Jülicher, p. 142; E. 
Schweizer, EGO EIMI, p. 89; K. Kundsin, Charakter, pp. 206 f. 


Suppl. to Novum Test., X 6 
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(4,2) "Now these (m>x1) are their ways (pr2'r1) in the world: 
to enlighten (sn) the heart of man, 
and to make straight (nw) before him all 
the ways of true righteousnes, 
and to make (nb) his heart tremble with 
the judgments of (3) God." 1 


As in John 6, 39.40 etc., I QS 4, 2-3 begins with the demon- 
strative pronoun (FYNY), goes on with a definite noun (prs), and 
has then a subordinate clause introduced by the Hebrew lamedh— 
which here has the function of tva—epexegeticum. Moreover, the 
determined noun (77°27) repeats a preceding word in 3, 26 which 
in this way receives an explicative definition.? 

It is also interesting that an exegetical statement in the homily 
of Leg. all. III 162-168 seems to be a variant of the same style, 
when it says: “ ‘that I may prove them whether they will walk in 
My law («à vóu) or not’ (Ex. 16, 4); for this is the divine 
law, to value excellence for its own sake" (vóuog yap Octoc obcoc, 
nv aperhy 8v gauthy vuv), (S8 167-168). 

Also here a noun is repeated (véuoc) and it receives a definition 
by means of a demonstrative pronoun (odtoc) pointing forward to 
the explicative proposition, which in this case has the infinitive 
T&v as verb. 

Since a clear parallel is found in the Qumran literature and a 
similar style also occurs in Philo, the stylistic pattern of an expli- 
cative definition is not a phenomenon limited to the Johannine lite- 
rature. Once again John is seen to belong within the framework of 
Jewish tradition.’ 


1 The Dead Sea Manual of Discipline. Translation and Notes, by W. H. 
Brownlee, BASOR Suppl. Studies X-XI, New Haven, Conn. 1951, p. 14. 
(From 4, 3 and onwards the different style of "a catalogue of virtues" 
follows). Brownley's unnecessary addition "[The way of the Spirit of truth 
is]" in 4, 2 is not rendered. Hebrew text in Megilloth Midbar Yehuda. The 
Scrolls from the Judean Desert, ed. by A. M. Habermann, Israel 1959, p. 63. 

? 'This stylistic parallel between the Johannine literature and I QS 3 
and 4 is hardly an accident, since John 4, 34 also has a similar parallel. 
Here the same stylistic pattern occurs, but the demonstrative pronoun is 
lacking: pòv Bpöud (cf. v. 32) Zorıw, Iva —. Correspondingly I QS 4, 6 f. has 
XD ‚na DVT 992 (from 3, 18) NTPDY (“and the visitation of all who 
walk by it consists in healing ...." See The Dead Sea Manual of Discipline 
(W. H. Brownlee), p. 14 and n. 12. Hebrew text in Megilloth Midbar Yehuda 
(A. M. Habermann), p. 63. Also I QS 4, 12 f. has this variant of the pattern. 

3 Against E. Schweizer, EGO EIMI, p. 89 and E. Ruckstuhl Einheit, p. 203, 
who list this stylistic pattern among the characteristics of the individual 
style of the author of John. 
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A participial (relative) clause is incorporated in each of the two 
statements of definition in John 6, 39.40. Almost as an addition, 
the same sentence follows in each case: I will raise him up at the 
last day. There are only slight variations between v. 39 and v. 40 
in the wording of the sentence; so too is the case in v. 44 and v. 54 
where it also occurs. The pattern where a participial statement has 
an explicative appendix to its principal clause is not without 
parallels in the Jewish literature. As an example Ex. R. 38, 3 is 
quoted together with John 6, 39.40.44.54. 


Ex. R. 38, 3: (x) “a priest who eats (72.8 Ninw 112 Y>) terumah, 
but who is ignorant of the Torah, (2) will not (WN) serve as a 
priest in the Time to come, (3) but (Nox) will suffer a threefold 
rejection." 

John 6, 39: ... (1) “of all that he has given me (r&vd d48exév uot) 
(2) I should lose nothing (uh &xoXéco è% abtod) (3) but (KA) raise 
it up at the last day." 

John 6, 40: ... (I) "every one who sees (mac 6 dewpwv) the Son and 
believes in him (2) should have (£y) eternal life, (3) and (xoi) I will 
raise him up at the last day."' 

John 6, 54: (I) “he who eats (6 «póyov) my flesh and drinks my 
blood (2) has (&yeı) eternal life, (3) and I (x&yó) will raise him up at 
the last day." 

John 6,44: (2) "No one can come (Ovdselc 8óvaxat &M0civ) to me 
(x) unless (£&v un) the Father who sent me draws him; (3) and I 
(xéy@) will raise him up at the last days." 

This pattern, common to Ex. R. 38, 3 and John 6, 39.40.54, 
consists of the following points: (r) One (or two) participial or 
relative clauses. (2) The principal clause. (3) An explicative clause 
added to the principal clause, point (2). Ex. R. 38, 3 is especially a 
close parallel to John 6, 39, because both construct points (2) and 
(3) as antithetic statements.! 

John 6, 44 is a variation of the same pattern, since point (1) 
has conditional style, and the sequence of the clauses differ from 
that of the other examples. 

It is evident, then, that John 6, 34 serves as an introduction to 
the section 6, 35-40, which develops an exposition of some of the 
words in the text, cited in v. 31b. Points (a), 6, 35, and (b), 6, 36-37, 


1 Philo seems to use the same pattern in Immut. roo: (1) "Those, too, who 
perform (Tobg — xp&ttovtacs) any other right action without the assent of 
their judgement or will, but by doing violence to their inclination, (2) do not 
achieve righteousness (uh xarophoüv) (3) but (&3à&) are wounded and chased 
by their inward feelings." 
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have the same structure, that is to say, that phrases from the Old 
Testament quotation are followed by general statements of parti- 
cipial (and relative) nature. Both the Palestinian midrash and 
Philo exhibit parallels to this pattern. The beginning of point 
(c), 6, 38, has a different pattern, however. In it a paraphrase of 
words from the Old Testament is interpreted by means of the 
addition of a final clause. Similar patterns occur both in Philo and 
the Palestinian midrash. 

As for details in the section, it is significant to notice that so far 
as form is concerned, the formula “Ego eimi" in 6, 35 (and 6, 41.51) 
is a midrashic formula by which words from the Old Testament 
(and the tradition) are identified with persons as Jesus, John the 
Baptist and Trajan, in the first person singular. The phrase "bread 
of life" in v. 35 is probably a new and fresh exegetical combination 
in this context, a position supported by the lack of relevant parallels 
outside John. 

John 6, 36 is not quoting an unknown statement by Jesus, but 
refers back to the pronoun piv in v. 32, which interprets the 
pronoun «droig in v. 3Ib. The reference in v. 36 is followed by a 
causal motivation (tı) to which Philo supplies a parallel. 

The stylistic pattern of “oörög (airy, 70076) Zorıy —definite noun, 
iva — epexegeticum” in 6, 39.40.50 is not peculiar to the style of 
John, since I QS 4, 2f. has a corresponding construction. Also in 
this respect, therefore, John can be placed within the framework 
of Jewish tradition. The reference to "the last day" in a clause 
added to the principal clause and a participial statement (6, 39.40. 
54. cf. 44) is not completely exceptional either, since Ex. R. 38, 3 
has a similar pattern. 

It is necessary to examine the conclusions reached in the light 
of present research. Bultmann reconstructs the order according to 
"the Evangelist" as follows: vv. 34.35.30-33.47-51a.41-40. 36-40. 
The basis for his reconstruction is not, however, criteria of form, 
but of logical development of thought. Thus Bultmann says that 
the request in v. 34 cannot follow vv. 30-33, since it presupposes a 
more superficial understanding of the bread than this section gives. 
Therefore v. 34 must precede vv. 30-33, and be followed by the 
words “I am the bread of life," v. 35, which introduce the thought 
which is elaborated in vv. 30-33.! 


1 R. Bultmann, Evangelium, p. 163. 
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An analysis of forms, on the other hand, runs counter to Bult- 
mann’s attempt. It was quite appropriate to the structure of the 
homily for the philological and explicative clarification of the 
text in vv. 31b-33 to be followed by a "bridge" in v. 34, which in 
turn leads into a systematic exposition of some words from the 
text. This midrashic pattern of John 6, 34-40 also runs contrary 
to Bultmann’s suggestion to place vv. 36-40 after v. 46. 

Bultmann, who isolates 6, 35 as a word from the revelatory 
source, is followed by Becker.! Other scholars, as Blauert, Noack 
and Schulz classify it as an independent logion from the Johannine 
tradition.? Several objections can be raised against this suggestion. 
V. 35 (and v. 48) is a paraphrasing exposition of the word ‘‘bread” 
from the text in v. 31b. In the parallels of vv. 41.51 also other 
words from the text and the haggadah are utilized.? The formula 
“Ego eimi" is a formula by which Old Testament words are iden- 
tified with a person in first person singular. The participial state- 
ment in v. 35b may have been an independent saying which 
was connected with this paraphrase in v. 35a of the word "bread" 
from the Old Testament. More probably, though, different elements 
from tradition also were fused together in v. 35b.* 

The last point made about the participial statement in v. 35b 
is àlso relevant to v. 37, which Becker refers to the same source, 
whereas Bultmann includes only v. 37b in his revelatory source.5 
Schulz classifies v. 37 as an independent logion.9 But v. 37 together 
with v. 36 follows the same midrashic pattern as v. 35. 

Noack completely ignores 6, 34.40." As for the problem of the 
apparent quotation of a word by Jesus in v. 36, Noack suggests 
that it refers to an oral logion not included in the Gospel? The fact 
is, of course, that it refers to and expounds the pronoun in the text 
(v. 31b) as interpreted by Jesus in v. 32. As a parallel to v. 38 


1 ibid., p. 168, n. 1; H. Becker, Die Reden des Johannesevangeliums, p. 69. 

? H. Blauert, Die Bedeutung der Zeit, pp. 90 ff.; B. Noack, Tradition, p. 51; 
S. Schulz, Komposition, pp. 72-74. 

3 Cf. that S. Schulz, Komposition, p. 97, admits that even as a pre- Joban- 
nine logion John 6, 35 must have referred to the Old Testament words about 
the manna. 

* See further the analysis on p. 166, n. 2. 

5 R. Bultmann, Evangelium, p. 172; H. Becker, Die Reden des Johannes- 
evangeliums, p. 69. 

6 S. Schulz, Komposition, p. 73; cf. B. Noack, Tradition, p, 38. 

7 See the index, B. Noack, Tradition, p. 166. 

8 ibid., pp. 147-148. 
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Noack draws attention to the statements of the type “I have come 
to..etc." to explain the mission of Jesus in the Synoptics and 
elsewhere in John.! This observation of his is correct. Here the 
midrashic pattern of an Old Testament phrase interpreted by a 
final clause coincides with the structure of such statements of “self 
predications". 


John 6, 41-48 


(2) v.41:“The Jews then murmured at him, because he said (etrev)» 
‘I am the bread which came down from heaven.’ 
(3) v. 42: They said (xai čňeyov), 
‘Is not this (ody obróc éotw) Jesus, the Son of Joseph, whose 
father and mother we know? 
(4) How does he now say (rög viv Aéyer ör) 
‘I have come down from heaven?’ ' 
(5) v.43: Jesus answered them (&rexpí0v, 'InooUc xal elnev abtoic), 
‘Do not murmur among yourselves. 
v. 44: No one can come to me unless the Father who sent me 
draws him; 
and I will raise him up at the last day. 
v. 45: It is written in the prophets, 
‘And they shall all be taught by God.’ 
Every one who has heard and learned from the Father comes 
to me. 
v. 46: Not that any one has seen the Father 
except him who is from God; 
he has seen the Father. 
v. 47: Truly, truly, I say to you, 
he who believes has eternal life. 
v. 48: I am the bread of life.’ " 


So far, it is evident that the text of the homily in John 6, 31b was 
followed by a midrashic pattern of a philological contrast in vv. 
32-33. Then vv. 34-40 gave a systematic exposition of parts of the 
text, which were introduced by the heading in v. 34. The next 
section runs from vv. 41-48, and follows a usual pattern of exegeti- 
cal debate in the Palestinian midrash and in Philo. 

Mek. Ex. 12, 2 provides a typical example of this pattern. As in 


1 ibid., pp. 50-51. 
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the citation of John 6, 41-48 the corresponding words in points 
2, 4 and 5 are italicized. 


(i) “ ‘This new moon shall be unto you’ (Ex. 12, 2). 

(3) R. Simon the son of Yohai says (MW "xr 13 Pynw ^23): Is it 
not a fact that (x»m) all the words which He spoke to Moses 
He spoke only in the daytime; 

(2) the new moon, of course, He showed him at nighttime. 

(4) How then (7*5) could He, while speaking with him at day- 
time, show him the new moon ‚at nighttime? 

(5) R. Eliezer says (mx Por ^33): He spoke with him at 
daytime near nightfall, and then showed him the new moon right 
after nightfall.” 


Here is an example from Philo Mut. 141a. 142b-144, where Gen. 
I7, 16 is interpreted: 


(1) r41a): "So much for the phrase ‘I will give to thee’. We 
must now explain 'from her' (Gen. 17, 16). 

(2) 142b): There is a third class (retro. dé eioıv) who say (Aéyovtec) 
that virtue is the mother of any good that has come into being, 
receiving the seeds of that being from nothing that is mortal. 

(3) 143: Some ask, however,! whether (zpdc¢ 8& tobe Inroüvrag, ei) 
the barren can bear children, since the oracles (ot ypyopot) 
earlier describe Sarah as barren. 

(4) and now admit that (viv 611 — óuoXoyobot) she will become a 
mother. 

(5) Our answer to this must be that (Aextéov éxetvo, tt) it is not in 
the nature of a barren woman to bear, any more than of the 
blind to see or of the deaf to hear. 

But as for the soul which is sterilized to wickedness and un- 
fruitful of the endless host of passions and vices, scarce any 
prosper in childbirth as she. 

For she bears offspring worthy of love, even the number seven 
according to the hymn of Hannah, that is, grace, who says, 
‘The barren hath borne seven, but she that is much in children 
hath languished’ (1. Sam. 2,5). 144: She applies the word 
‘much’ to the mind which is a medley of mixed and confused 
thoughts, which, because of the multitude of riots and turmoils 
that surround it, brings forth evils past all remedy. But the 
word ‘barren’ she applies to the mind which refuses to accept 
any mortal sowing as fruitful, the mind which makes away 
with and brings to abortion all the intimacies and the matings 
of the wicked, but holds fast to the ‘seventh’ and the supreme 
peace which it gives. This peace she would fain bear in her 
womb and be called its mother.” 


1 The English translation in Philo (Colson and Whitaker) V, p. 215 is 
altered to bring forth the midrashic pattern which Philo is using. 
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These three passages follow the same exegetical pattern, which 
consists of the following five points: Point (I) has a quotation from 
the Old Testament. In the Johannine example, as we have seen, the 
quotation is cited in John 6, 31b. Point (2) gives the interpretation 
of the quotation. In John 6, 41 this interpretation paraphrases 
words from the Old Testament quotation together with a fragment 
from the haggadah. In this way it also combines elements from the 
exposition in John 6, 35 and 38.! In Mek. Ex. 12, 2 only one word 
from the Old Testament quotation is paraphrased, "the new moon" 
(tnn). No words from the Old Testament quotation, however, are 
paraphrased in Mut. 142b, but the central term "mother" clearly 
refers to the phrase “from her" in the quotation cited in $ 141a. 

Point (3), then, introduces the objection against the interpre- 
tation. In Mek. Ex. 12, 2 this point precedes point (2). Point (4) 
refers to and repeats the interpretation in point (2), which has been 
questioned. In all three examples this repetition is very free and 
fragmentary. 

Finally, point (5) gives the answer to the objection and the 
solution of the problem. In all three cases the conclusion of this 
point refers back to point (2), the interpretation, by paraphrasing 
parts of it. In John 6, 41-48, the conclusion (vv. 47:48) also refers 
back to the exposition in v. 35, indicating that this pattern of exe- 
getical debate has hardly had an independent existence, but is, 
rather, an integral part of the homily.? 

The exegetical and stylistic terminology in these passages show 
close similarities, as can be expected within the same pattern. The 
table on the next page makes evident the terminological similarities. 

This pattern occurs also elsewhere.? No further evidence, however, 
is needed to establish the fact that John 6, 41-48 utilizes this 
midrashic pattern of debate, which also exists in Palestinian mid- 
rash and in Philo. 

It is necessary to examine some details of John 6, 43-48, point (5). 
The pattern of v. 44 as a whole, has been dealt with above on 
page 77. The first half of it, however, needs more attention. It 


1 See X. Léon-Dufour, RSR XLVI, 1958, p. 499. 

? Both John and Philo incorporate a subordinate Old Testament quotation 
into the discussion under point 5. In John this Old Testament quotation (Is. 
54, 13) coincides with the subordinate Old Testament quotation of the 
homily as a whole. See p. 38. 

3 See Mek. Ex. 12, I; 15, 5, etc. 
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has the structure of a negated clause, followed by a conditional 
clause. The same structure of form is also present in the words of 
6, 65 and 3, 2. A similar construction is found in some statements 
of the Mishnah. From the viewpoint of content they could be 
classified as conditioned prohibitions. An example is Bikkurim I, 5. 
In Spec. I 242 Philo has a parallel, which he adjusts to Greek style. 


John 6, 44: 


“No one (Oddselc) can come to me unless (2£&v wh) the Father who 
sent me draws him.” 


Bikkurim I, 5: 


“A woman who is an offspring of proselytes may not (X9) marry 
into the priesthood unless (sanw 79) her mother was an Israelite.” ? 


1 This phrase introduces both point (2) and point (3), which appear in 
the reverse sequence of the one given here in this tabular form. See the 
analysis above. 

? See Mishnayoth, text and translation by Ph. Blackmann, I, London 
1951, p. 469. This pattern of conditioned prohibition is frequent in the 
Mishnah. Another example is found in tbid., p. 68, Berakot 8, 8 “One must 
not (PNI) respond with Amen after a Samaritan who recites a Blessing unless 
(79 9) he has heard the whole blessing." Cf. I QS 5, 13: “...they will not 
(RP) be cleansed unless (BN °5) they have turned from their wickedness.” 
(The Dead Sea Manual of Discipline (W. H. Brownlee), p. 20; Hebrew text in 
Megilloth Midbar Yehuda (A. M. Habermann), p. 65). 
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Spec. I 242: 


“none (ovdevi) of the priests is permitted to perform the rites, il 
he is not (6c àv un) wholly sound." 

John 6,44 thus seems to take its structure from the Jewish 
judicial traditions, here represented by the halakah of the Mishnah 
and Philo's books on the laws. 


The Old Testament quotation from Is. 54,13 cited in John 
6, 45a rates a brief exposition in vv. 45b-46. As in the Old Testament 
text cited in 6, 31, so also here only the parts which are relevant 
to the exposition are quoted.! As often in the Palestinian midrash 
the passage cited from the Old Testament is interpreted by a general 
statement of participial nature (m&g 6 &xobcac, xtA., see above on 
page 70). Then follows a statement of reservation in v. 46: 

“Not that (ody 671) any one has seen the Father except (ci uh) 
him who is from God; he has seen the Father." 

This reservation clears away any possible misunderstanding of 
the Old Testament passage and the interpretation in v. 45. A similar 
pattern occurs in John 7, 22 (ody dr — à)? —), but here without 
any explicit quotation from the Old Testament. 

Again the style of exegesis is clear, and Philo can produce a good 
parallel in Opif. 149: 


“So Moses says that God brought all the animals to Adam, wishing 
to see what appellations he would assign to them severally (para- 
phrase of Gen. 2, 19). Not that (ody 6*1) he was in any doubt... but 
because (AX 6x) he knew that He had formed in mortal man the 
natural ability to reason of his own motion ..." 


1 The quotation is based upon the MT since Is. 54, 13 is rendered as an 
independent sentence, while in LXX it is formulated together with Is. 54, 12. 
The use of $eoö in place of xupíou (MT MT) may be due to LXX influence. 
See C. F. Burney, The Aramaic Origin, pp. 117-118, Burney's conclusion is, 
however, weakened by the fact that the word “God” and not “the Lord” is 
frequently used where the phrase “those taught by God”, etc. occurs. See 
I Thess. 4,9; CD, 20, 4; Barnabas 21, 6. Cf. B. Noack, Tradition, p. 76, 
especially nn. 185 and 186. 

With regard to the introductory formula of the quotation, cf. the Hebrew 
equivalent indicated by A. Schlatter, Der Evangelist Johannes. Wie ev spricht, 
denkt und glaubt. Ein Kommentar zum vierten Evangelium, Stuttgart 1930, 
p. 176. B. Noack, Tradition, p. 75, is wrong when he thinks that the general 
reference to "the prophets” indicates a free quotation from memory. The 
general reference is rather due to the fact that it was in accordance with the 
rather fixed wording of a formula of citation. 
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A further parallel is to be found in Mut. 270: 


“ “the Lord went up from Abraham,’ says Moses (Gen. 17, 22). 
He does not mean (ody örı) that Abraham was parted from him,... 
but (43A&) he wished to shew the independence of the learner." 


In Palestinian midrash the terms wbW — Nb can be used in a 
similar way, as is seen from Mek. Ex. 13, 21: 
“Tt is not (RY) that I have no one to take the torch and light the 


way for my sons. It is merely (xX) to show you how dear my sons 
are to me..." 1 


This stylistic pattern of reservation is shown to use a similar 
terminology in John, Philo and Palestinian midrash: John 6, 46 
ody St1— el. wh, 7, 22 ody St1— AM, Opif. 149 ody Str — AM’ br, 
Mut. 270 ody rı — àXA&, Mek. Ex. 13, 21 NoN — NY. 

The analysis of forms in John 6, 41-48 leads to the conclusion 
that the midrashic background is quite evident. This section follows 
a pattern of exegetical debate to which Palestinian midrash and 
Philo exhibit several parallels. The pattern consists of the following 
points: (1) The Old Testament quotation. (2) The interpretation. 
(3) The objection to the interpretation. (4) Point (2), the interpre- 
tation, freely repeated and questioned. (5) The answer which can 
conclude with a reference to point (2), the interpretation. 

This pattern, together with the pattern of philological contrast 
in John 6, 31-33, is decisive proofs for the thesis that the discourse 
in John 6 is to be placed within the midrashic traditions. 

With regard to details, it is thus apparent that the structure of v. 
44a has parallels in the “conditioned prohibitions” in Mishnah and 
Philo. The midrashic pattern is evident in the exposition of the 
Old Testament quotation from Is. 54, 13 as given in John 6, 45-46: 
The quotation is followed by a general statement of participial 
style, and then by a statement of reservation to which Philo and the 
Palestinian midrash also supply parallels. 

These points will now be linked to the present state of research. 
In the discussion of John 6, 31-40 the structure was seen to be 
very similar to midrashic patterns, and required no reconstruction 
of a hypothetical order like that of Bultmann. The same is the 
case in 6, 41-48. Bultmann makes vv. 41-46 to follow after v. 51a.? 


1 See A. Schlatter, Der Evangelist Johannes p. 195. 
? R. Bultmann, Evangelium, p. 163. 
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Such a rearrangement is quite unnecessary for it is fitting that 
the exposition of parts of the text in vv. 34-40 should be followed 
in vv. 41-48 by a pattern of exegetical debate which discusses cer- 
tein aspects of this exposition. Furthermore, Bultmann's separation 
of vv. 47-48 from v. 46 is impossible, since vv. 47-48 are the natural 
conclusion of this pattern of exegetical debate. 

Bultmann, Becker, Blauert and Schulz agree that 6, 44a.45b and 
47-48 belong to the tradition, though Blauert and Schulz think 
in terms of different logia, while the others refer them to a written 
source. From the standpoint of form analysis, however, there is 
no reason for giving these parts a special classification different 
from the other segments which also have traditional style and 
structure. They may have existed as independent logia which have 
been integrated into the midrashic exposition, or they may fuse 
together fragments from different traditions. The clear paraphrase 
in vv. 41.42.48 of words from the Old Testament text (v. 3ıb) 
and of a haggadic fragment supports the last suggestion.? 

Noack observes correctly that the quotations of the word by 
Jesus in v. 41 and v. 42b do not repeat the exact wording of any 
previous saying. To Noack this is an indication of the inaccuracy 
which characterizes oral tradition generally, especially since v. 41 
even seems to refer forward to v. 51!? It is, however, possible to be 
more specific in locating the background of this pecularity. John 6, 41 
sums up parts of the previous exposition in one statement which 
is to be tested within the framework of a pattern for exegetical 
debate. In this pattern a fragmentary and free repetition of such a 
statement is quite common, just as it happens in v. 42b and v. 48. 

The midrashic treatment of the quotation from Is. 54, 13 in John 
6, 45 runs counter to Noack's idea that the author only cites from 
free recollection. The quotation and the following exposition point 
rather to conscious scholarly effort. 


John 6,49-58: 


(A) v. 49 “ ‘Your fathers ate the manna in the wilderness, and 
they died. 


1 ibid., pp. 170-172. H. Becker, Die Reden des Johannesevangeliums, p. 69; 
H. Blauert, Die Bedeutung der Zeit, pp. 90-92; S. Schulz, Komposition, p. 73. 

? This point is also overlooked by B. Noack, Tradition, pp. 135,145,52. 

3 ibid., p. 145. 
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v. 50 This is the bread which comes down from heaven, that a 
man may eat of it and not die. 

v. 51 I am the living bread which came down from heaven; 
if any one eats of thts bread, he will live for ever; 
and the bread which I shall give for the life of the world 
is my flesh.’ 

(B) v. 52 The Jews then disputed among themselves, saying, 

‘How can this man give us his flesh to eat?’ 

v. 53 So Jesus said to them: ‘Truly, truly I say to you, 
unless you eat the flesh of the Son of man 
and drink his blood, you have no life in you; 

v. 54 he who eats my flesh and drinks my blood has eternal 

life, 

and I will raise him up at the last day. 

v. 55 For my flesh is food indeed, 
and my blood is drink indeed. 

v. 56 He who eats my flesh and drinks my blood abides in me, 
and I in him. 

v. 57 As the living Father sent me, and I live because of the 

Father, 

so he who eats me will live because of me. 

v. 58 This is the bread which came down from heaven, not such 
as the fathers ate and died; 
he who eats this bread will live for ever.’ " 


Verse 49 marks a new beginning by repeating—with slight diffe- 
rences and a supplement (xai dnedavov)—the haggadic fragment at 
the beginning of the homily in v. 31a. A part of this fragment is also 
included in the closing statement of the homily in v. 58. In this way 
it plays a central function in the structure of the whole homily, 
by marking out the beginning, the middle and the close. 

In v. 49 this haggadic fragment introduces the word gayetv, to 
eat, into the exposition; so the systematic exegesis of the homily 
proceeds to place this word from the text in the center of the ex- 
position from v. 49 to the end.! 

The structure of this exposition runs as follows: In (A), vv. 
49-51a, the word gayetv is interpreted by connecting it to the 
interpretation of the other words of the text (v. 31b) given in vv. 
32-48. Then in (B), vv. 52-57, it is given a more independent 


1 See p. 35. 
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discussion, while the concluding statement of v. 58 again places it 
within the exposition of the whole text. Verse 51b serves as a 
bridge between the two parts in which the exposition of gayeiv is 
divided in this way. 

In the first part (A), vv. 50-51 appear as a contrast to the 
statement from the haggadah in v. 49 (v. 49 &néOavov, v. 50 wh 
ànoðdyy and v. 51 Choet). The first contrast (v. 50) takes the form 
of a statement of explicative definition.! The phrase to be qualified 
is "the bread which comes down from heaven," and it repeats, 
freely, the haggadic paraphrase of the text given in v. 33. Then the 
proposition introduced by tva—epexegeticum in v. 50 adds also the 
word g«Yysiv from the text. 

Verse 51a freely repeats the same haggadic paraphrase of the 
text. Here, however, it is combined with the formula “Ego eimi” 
and supplemented with the qualification ó Löv, referring back to 
the exposition in vv. 35.38.41.42.48. The succeeding clause of the 
conditional style adds payeiv to these elements also found in the 
first half of the homily. 

Previously cited parallels from the midrash and Philo illustrate 
the way an Old Testament quotation can be interpreted by a 
general participial statement.? In such cases, however, the con- 
ditional clause also can be used as in John 6, 51a, Mek. Ex. 22, 3 
and Leg. all. III 71. (The italicizing indicates the Old Testament 
quotation, in John rendered by a haggadic fragment). 


John 6, 51a: 


“T am the living bread which came down from heaven; 
If (è&v) any one eats of this bread, 
he will live for ever." 


Mek. Ex. 22, 3: 


“If the sun be risen upon him’ (Ex. 22, 3).. 
If (as) it is known that this burglar had peaceful intention to- 
ward the owner and yet the later kills him, he is guilty of murder." 


Leg. all. III 71: 


“Er was wicked in the sight of the Lord’ (Gen.38, 7). 
For when (ör«v) the mind soars aloft and is being initiated in the 
mysteries of the Lord, it judges the body to be wicked and hostile. 


1 See pp. 75f 
2 See pp. 7of 
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But when (örav) it has abandoned the investigation of things 
divine, it deems it friendly to itself, its kinsman and brother.” 

Thus Joh. 6, 31-58, Mekilta to Exodus and Philo can alternate 
between participial and conditional style in the interpretation of 
Old Testament quotations, a feature well known in the judicial 
traditions of the Old Testament and Judaism.! 

The second part (B) of the exposition of gaystv, vv. 52-57, falls 
into four points: First v. 52 raises a question. Then three points 
make comments to this question, v. 53, taking the conditional 
style and vv. 54.56, the participial style. Both the last two verses 
develop the exposition into subordinate explications (v. 55 and v. 57 
respectively). Finally, v. 58 is the concluding part of the whole 
homily.? 

The next step will show the way words from the Old Testament 
quotation (v. 31b) are paraphrased and interpreted in vv. 52-57. 
But, first it is necessary to examine one aspect of "the bridge" in 
v. 51b. This is an exegetical remark of the pattern “A is B”, parallels 
to which are found in Leg. all. II 86 and CD 6, 4. The words from 
the Old Testament quotations are underscored or italicized: 


John 6, 51 xai 6 &ptog dt bv ey Show 





odp% pod éotw 
yàp &xpdtouos nétoa (Deut. 8,16) 


| -3^ x^ 


Leg. all. II 86 
N copla tod soU écuw 
(For the flinty rock is the wisdom of God.") 
CD 6,4? mona ww (Num. 21, 18) 3837 
(The Well is the Law). — 


By the help of this pattern “A is B", it is said that a word or a 
phrase from the Old Testament is identical with another word or 
phrase. 

In John 60,52, the Jews questioned the interpretation that 
identifies "the bread which I shall give" with “my flesh". They 
tested it by putting the words "flesh" and “this one" into the 


1 Cf. W. Nauck, Die Tradition und der Charakter des ersten Johannesbriefes, 
WUNT III, Tübingen 1957, pp. 29 f. has pointed to the same variation of 
participial and conditional style in 1 John. As background, he refers to the 
style of Hebrew judicial tradition and also parallels in the Qumran literature 
(ibid., p. 32, n. 10). 

? See pp. 37f. 

3 Text and translation in The Zadokite Documents, edited with a trans- 
lation and notes by Ch. Rabin, Oxford 1954, pp. 22-23. 
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wording of the Old Testament quotation cited in v. 31b. Philo also 
used a corresponding method by replacing one or more words in the 
Old Testament quotation with other words, as for instance in the 
homily of Mut. 259: 

(The words from the Old Testament are underlined). 


John 6, 31b &prov—Edwxev adbtotc payetv (Ex. 16, 4.15) 


6,52 odtog f$juiv Sotvar thy okpxx payety 














Mut. 259 &proug am’ odpavod (Ex. 16, 4) 





259 ^^v obp&vtov coglav 


The example cited shows the way John 6, 52 replaces the Old 
Testament word &ptov with thy e&px« and Philo &prous with thy — 
coplav. 

At the same time v. 52 questions Jesus’ interpretation that he 
himself (v. 51b éyó, v. 52 otto) is the subject of the Old Testament 
text in v. 31b, which has God as subject according to vv. 32-33. 
This part of the question in v. 52 is answered in v. 57 by a reference 
to the correspondance between the Father and the Son. 

It is, therefore, obvious that v. 52 is a paraphrase of parts from 
the Old Testament text cited in v. 31b. This clear exegetical dis- 
cussion in John 6, 52 ties the whole section of vv. 5rb ff. closely to 
the Old Testament quotation in v. 31b, and weighs heavily against 
a theory of interpolation. 

The paraphrase of the Old Testament quotation (v. 31b) in 6, 52 
is followed by statements of a participial and conditional nature. 
Again the same midrashic pattern occurs as in vv. 35, in vv. 36-37, 
in v. 45 and v. 51: 1. À paraphrase or a quotation of words from the 
Old Testament. 2. An exposition of participial or conditional nature. 
While vv. 45 and v. 51 each has a single statement of participial or 
conditional style, v. 35 and vv. 36-37 have double statements, 
vv. 52-57 have three such statements. 

The exposition of the text in vv. 51b-57 (58) is developed by the 
help of fragments from eucharistic traditions which are fused 
together with haggadic fragments about the manna. 

It is very fortunate that Paul in x Cor. 11, 23 ff. both quotes the 
tradition about the eucharist and uses fragments of it in comments 
of a participial (relative) and imperative nature. Here are a few 
of these comments and the words from the tradition italicized: 


1 See pp. 25 f. 
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I Cor. II, 27-29: 

v. 27 “Whoever (6c àv), therefore, eats the bread or drinks the cup 
of the Lord in an unworthy manner will be guilty of pro- 
faning the body and blood of the Lord. 

v. 28 Let a man examine himself, 
and so eat of the bread and drink of the cup. 

v. 29 For any one who eats and drinks 
(6 Y&p &cOlov xal vivo) 
without discerning /Ae body 
eats and drinks judgment upon himself." 

There are three significant observations to be made from I Cor. 
II, 27-20. First, it shows that fragments from a tradition can be 
paraphrased in a fresh way within the framework of the traditional 
participial style. This fact also supports the thesis about the 
corresponding use of haggadic tradition in John 6, 31-58. Second, 
Paul uses the participial style together with imperative appli- 
cations to the readers; hence this style does not occur in independent 
and pure form. This observation weighs against isolating statements 
of a participial and conditional nature from the commenting glosses 
in John 6, 31-58. Third, Paul shows the way a tradition about the 
eucharist can be reduced to fragments and used in a paraphrasing 
exposition. 

Paul's eucharistic comments suggest that fragments from the 
eucharistic traditions may have been paraphrased in a similar way 
in John 6, 51-58. The agreements between John and the eucharistic 
sections of the New Testament can serve as guide. At the same 
time there are indications that the section also draws upon traditions 
similar to the haggadah about the manna in 1 Cor. Io, 1-4.! Here are 
the words of John 6, 51-58 which have parallels in the eucharistic 
traditions in the Synoptics and in I Cor. II: 

John 6, 51 6 &progs— Saou 1j cáp& pod &oxtv ónép 

Cf. Luke 22, 19 &prov — Edwxev — Eorıv TÒ cud pov td bnép 
I Cor. II, 23-24 &prov — pod éotw TÒ cx TÒ Srp 
John 6, 52 dSodvar thy odpxa payety 
Cf. Matt. 26, 26 oùs — payete — Tò o@ud 
Luke 22, 19 &8oxev — 1d oud 
John 6, 53 paynre Thy odpxa — minte — tò alua vv. 54.56 
6 tpÓywv uou Thy okpxa xai nívov uou TÒ alua 


V. 55 9 — odp& pov — 16 alud pov 














1 See pp. 21 f. 
Suppl. to Novum Test., X 7 
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Cf. the words quoted above from Matt., Luke and ı Cor. and 

Matt. 26, 27-28 nieve — tò alu uou 

Mark. 14, 23-24 &mov— tò alud pov 

I Cor. 11,27 éo8ty — nivy — tod ocpatoc xol tod aluatos 
John 6, 57-58 6 tpoywv — 6 tpayav— tov &prov 

Cf. Matt. 26, 26 &prov — payete 

I Cor. II, 27 &odin tév &prov 


The corresponding points between John 6, 51-58 and the eucha- 
ristic traditions indicate clearly that John draws upon traditions 
in the same way that ı Cor. Ir, 27 ff. uses fragments from the 
institution of the eucharist in 1 Cor. 11, 23 ff. The corresponding 
points between John and the haggadah of 1 Cor. 10, 1-4 (payynte — 
ninte — rivov | Epayov — emov. Bowors — nóct; | Bp&ux — rópa) 
indicate that fragments from a haggadic story about the manna 
and the well are also used in this section of John. These fragments 
about the eucharist and the manna coincide to some degree, thus 
making the interweaving process more natural. Moreover, as the 
underscoring shows, these fragments are at the same time partly 
interwoven with words from the Old Testament text, John 6, 31b, 
which they interpret. 

The theory that John draws from these two traditions in his 
paraphrase is strongly supported by John 6, 55, where the "flesh" 
and “blood” from the eucharistic tradition are qualified in an 
emphatic way as “food” and “drink” from the tradition about 
the manna by a variant of the midrashic pattern of “A is B", which 
also was used in v. 51b: 





A (Eucharist) i B (Manna, etc.) 
NH Y&p odp& pov &Ar0Gc Eorıv! Bedotc 
x«i tò alud uou &X10Gc ioci! TOGLG 


There are a few details to be expanded further in this connection. 
It is strange that in vv. 54.56.57.58 the word «póyew is used as the 


1 The Mss 8 D 0 Q it vg sin cur pesh have this reading, while the Mss B W 
have åàņðs. It seems most probable that the latter reading could develop 
when v. 55 was not any longer understood as an exegetical pattern of the 
form “A is B". Note that John uses éA7@éc in the similar pattern of “this is 
indeed" (obróg £cvw AAnhöc) 4, 42; 6, 14; 7, 40. See C. K. Barrett, St. John, 
P. 247. 
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present substitute for paxyetv instead of the usual &odteıv. John’s 
vocabulary has, however, parallels in Hellenistic Greek usage.! 
The word tpòyew is also used in the quotation of Ps. 41, I0 as a 
translation of the Hebrew b»w in John 13, 18.2 There are even 
agreements in wording between this quotation and John 6, 58. 


John 6,58 6 teayew todtov tov &prov 
John 13,18 6 «poet uou tov &pvov (Ps. 41, Io) 


These agreements and the fact that the word rpwyeıv occurs only 
in the two eucharistic passages in John indicate that it comes from 
the eucharistic traditions, probably as a peculiar translation of 
Ps. 41, 10. In any case, the presence of tewyew in John 13, 18 and 
the parallels in Hellenistic Greek texts show that no special theolo- 
gical significance should be attached to the use of the word in 
6, 54.56.57.58.3 

Another problem is found in John 6, 51b, in which the sentence 
is quite awkwardly formulated. The reasons seems to be that it is a 
compromise between the exegetical gloss of the pattern "A is B" 
and a eucharistic formula: 


The exegetical gloss, John 6, 51: 
xal 6 Xproc òè bv éYà 9060 
N opt pov ¿orty 
The eucharistic formula, in x Cor. II, 24: 
ToUto pov got TÒ cQ TO Ónip budv 
The compromise of John 6, 51: 
xal 6 &proc 8E dv éya vcw 
7 o&p uov otw Ómip (tfjg tod xdopov Cac). 


In John 6, 51 the preposition rép follows 4 o&p& corresponding 
to the eucharistic formula of r Cor. rr,24.* John has kept the 
preposition at this traditional place although it does not any longer 


2 See J. H. Moulton and G. H. Milligan, The Vocabulary of the Greek Testa- 
ment; illustrated from the papyri and other non-literary sources, London 1952 
and H. G. Liddell and R. Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon, gth ed. (by H. 
Stuart Jones, etc.), Oxford 1958 on the word tpayeıv. See also H. Schürmann, 
"Joh 6, 51c — ein Schlüssel zur grossen johanneischen Brotrede", BZ N.F. II, 
1958, p. 247, n. 16. 

2 LXX translates 6 éo0(ov. 

3 Against R. Bultmann, Evangelium, p. 176; G. Bornkamm, ZNW XLVII, 
I956, p. 162, etc. 

4 Concerning the Johannine 4 odp& where the Synoptics and Paul use tò 
cópa, cf. pp. 181, 185-192. 
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qualify the noun, 7 o&p&, but the verb, 866c. The definitive article 
preceding örte in the formula had to be left out, so the run of the 
sentence became clumsy. 

Finally in the analysis of John 6, (51) 52-57 (58) attention will be 
turned to vv. 57-58. Both verses continue the participial state- 
ment, ó «poYov xtaA., but in addition both have statements of 
different style connected to them. Thus in v. 57 the participial 
statement is incorporated in the pattern of a comparison, “as — so" 
(xa8a¢ — xat). Contrary to the views of E. Schweizer,? this termino- 
logy is not a characteristic peculiar to the author of John, but is 
rather a traditional pattern. It has the same function as the term 
15-5, which occurs in the midrash. Thus in Ex. R. 3, 17 the 
relationship between God and Moses is compared to the relationship 
between Moses and Aaron, and in John 6, 57 the relationship be- 
tween the Father and His Son is compared with the relationship 
between the Son and the person “who eats" him: 


Ex. R. 3, 17 “Just as (5) My fear is upon thee, 
so (>) will thy fear be upon him." 
John 6, 57 “As (xa8oc) the living Father sent me, and I live 
because of the Father, 
so (x«l) he who eats me will live because of me." 


On this basis it is reasonable to conclude that where the Pales- 
tinian midrash can use the terms 3-3, the Johannine tradition 
used the terminology of x«0óc — xat. The same terminology 
is also used by most MSS in Luke 6, 31; cf. also 1 Cor r5, 49. 
The similar terms & — xat occurs in Matt. 6, 10; Acts 7,51 and Gal. 
I, 9. 

The participial statement (6 «póy«v x72) in John 6, 58 is preceded 
by two brief clauses, introduced by the phrase “this is" (odté¢ 
&orıv), — a phrase which refers back to what precedes in the 
homily and indicates that the conclusion follows. Dealing with the 
patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and Jacob's twelve sons, Philo 
uses the same concluding phrase in Praem. 65, summing up the 
preceding paragraphs and referring back to $ 57. Thus he says in 


! Note that the variant readings of John 6, 51 attempt to improve the 
run of the sentence by connecting örtp with daa. See the discussion in C. K. 
Barrett, St. John, p. 246. 

2 See E. Schweizer, EGO EIMI, p. 91; EvTh XII, 1952/53, p. 354 and 
E. Ruckstuhl, Einheit, p. 204. 
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$65: “This is (odté¢ Zorıv) the household (8 57), which kept safe 
from harm, perfect and united both in the literal history and in the 
allegorical interpretation, received for its reward, as I have said 
(8 57), the chieftaincy of the tribes of the nation." 

This concludes the analysis of the form of John 6, 49-57 (58) 
where the word gaystv from the text (v. 3ıb) is interpreted. It 
occurs in the haggadic fragment about the manna in the desert, 
v. 49, and in vv. 50 and 51a, it is connected with the haggadic 
fragment about the bread which comes down from heaven. This 
fragment paraphrases parts of the text, v. 31b, and sums up here 
the main point of the exposition in vv. 32-48. 

In vv. 52-58 the word payeiv is connected with fragments from 
the eucharistic traditions. So the method of using fragments is the 
same in 6, 52-58 as was the use of the haggadic traditions in the 
previous part of the homily. Certain elements from the haggadic 
tradition about the manna and the well also seem to have been 
interwoven with eucharistic traditions and words from the text. 
Paul uses the same method in 1 Cor. xr, 27 ff., where he paraphrases 
fragments from the previous tradition about the eucharist. 

With regard to style and patterns, the section John 6, 49-58 
follows the preceding part of the homily. The main pattern consists 
of (1) a paraphrase of the text, (v. 51a and 52), followed by 
one or more statements of (2) a conditional (vv. 5ra and 53) 
or participial nature (vv. 54.56.57b.58b). The background of this 
pattern and style is clearly midrashic. 

V. 50 has the style of an explicative definition (odté¢ &orıw — , 
tva), as also vv. 39.40. Verse 51b and v. 55 are variants of the 
common exegetical pattern “A is B”, of which parallels are to be 
found in Philo and the Qumran literature. In the paraphrase of 
words from the text (v. 31b) verse 52 has used the exegetical 
method of replacing one word (&prov) with another (thv o&pxa). The 
homilies of Philo provide examples of the same method. Verse 57 
has expanded the participial statement (ô «póyov xta.) into a 
comparison by using the terms x«e¢ — xat, which belong to the 
terminology of the Johannine tradition, since they have the same 
function as the terms 15 - > have in the midrash. Thus they do not 
come from the individual stylistic taste of the Evangelist. Verse 58 
is introduced by a concluding “this is", obróc &orıy,! which in a 


! Cf. R. Bultmann, Evangelium, p. 176, and n. 8. 
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natural way brings the homily to a close. Philo uses the same 
concluding phrase in Praem. 65. 

These conclusions will next be placed against the background of 
the present state of research. Bultmann joins those scholars who 
regard John 6, 51-58 as an interpolation.1 Although he maintains 
this view, he must, nevertheless, admit that John 6, 51 ff. has the 
same style as that of “the Evangelist’’.2 And Ruckstuhl, Schweizer, 
Jeremias and Schulz stress that the Johannine characteristics are 
also present in this section, although they find some non- Johannine 
pecularities as well.? 

Two more observations favour the theory that John 6, 51-58 is 
an integral part of the homily of John 6, 31-58. First the use of 
tradition here is the same as in vv. 31-51a: Fragments from the 
traditions are woven together. Second, the midrashic style is the 
same, where conditional and participial styles interchange and 
exegetical glosses occur. 

Most of the scholars, whether or not they favour a theory of 
interpolation, find that John 6, 51 ff. draws upon the eucharistic 
tradition.* J. Jeremias and a few others have classified this tradition 
as a eucharistic homily.5 It is now evident, however, that John 


1 See pp. 25f. ? R. Bultmann, Evangelium, p. 174. 

3 J. Jeremias, ThB XX 1941, col. 44, defended the interpolation theory by 
referring to the so called non-Johannine pecularities in 6, 51b-58, but not 
convincingly. The main pecularities are: 1) payetv, nivet c. acc. instead of èx. 
Both constructions, however, also occur elsewhere in the Gospel (6, 23.31.49; 
18, 11 accusative, and 6, 26.51; 4, 12-14 with éx). Paul also varies between 
accusative and éx in his commentary on the eucharistic tradition, 1 Cor. 
11, 27-28. 2) 2& (in stead of &x tod) obpavot. See above on p. 20, n. 3. 3) of 
narepes without óp.Gv or fjuóv as in 6, 31.49. Ruckstuhl and Schweizer have 
made the right observation that v. 58 repeats previous phrases in an abbre- 
viated form. This point of view is supported by our realization that v. 58 
is the closing statement of the homily, 6, 31-58. 4) &AnOng instead of &Andrv6c. 
This point is irrelevant when the reading &nPäg is correct, see above on 
p. 92, n. I. 

To this analysis, see E. Ruckstuhl, Einheit, pp. 220-267; E. Schweizer, 
EvTh XII, 1952/53, pp. 353 f.; J. Jeremias, “Joh. 6, 51c-58—redaktionell?,” 
ZNW XLIV, 1952/53, pp. 256 £.; H. Blauert, Die Bedeutung der Zeit, pp. 
88-97; S. Schulz, Menschensohn-Christologie, pp. 115 f. J. Jeremias and E. 
Schweizer have in the later studies moved away from their former inclination 
towards a theory of interpolation. 

* See the list of those in favour of the theory of interpolation on p. 25, n. 
1. See also below on p. 97, n. 1. H. Odeberg, The Fourth Gospel, pp. 260-261 
denies any reference to the eucharist in John 6, 51-58. 

5 J. Jeremias, ZNW XLIV, 1952/53, pp. 256 f.; Cf. E. Schweizer, EvTh 
XII, 1952/53, p. 362, n. 82 (referring to O. Michel) and S. Schulz, Menschen- 
sohn-Christologie, p. 116. 
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6, 31-58 is in itself a homily, and that vv. 51bff., as an integral 
part of it, probably employ fragments of traditions about the 
institution of the eucharist.! 

Noack's discussion of John 6, 51-58 is incomplete in that his 
index lacks any reference to vv. 52.54.57,? and he offers only oc- 
casional remarks about vv. 55.56.58. Only v. 53, which Noack 
classifies as an independent logion, receives a fuller analysis.* 

The paraphrase of the word q«ysiv (v. 53, payere) from the text 
(v. 31b) together with fragments from traditions about the eucha- 
rist (and the manna) makes Noack's theory of logia improbable. 
This objection is supported by the parallel use of eucharistic 
traditions in 1 Cor. 1r, 27 ff. which do not consist of independent 
and fixed logia from the tradition. 

From this discussion of John 6, 51b-58 attention is turned to 
6, 49-512. Bultmann assigns vv. 49-50 to "the Evangelist" ,5 but 
makes no clear statement about the background of v. 51a. Becker 
includes v. 51a in the revelatory source, whereas Blauert and 
Noack classify v. 51a as a logion. Schulz regards it as a variation 
of the "Ego eimi" logion in v. 35.7 

The weakness of these suggestions becomes apparent with the 
realization that v. 51a, as also v. 50, is closely connected to the Old 
Testament quotation cited in v. 31b, since both paraphrase its 
words together with a haggadic fragment. This makes it impossible 
to separate v. 51a from v. 50 and v. 31b and to place it in a literary 
source or classify it as an independent logion. So it is also im- 
possible to make “the Evangelist" responsible for vv. 49-50 and 
not for v. 51a. 

Noack's analysis of 6, 49-50 is rather inadequate. His theory 
that the statement of "Ego eimi" is followed by a statement 


1 Note that W. Bauer, Das Johannesevangelium, pp. 95 f. finds the whole 
terminology of the eucharist in John 6; (cf. also C. H. Dodd, The Interpre- 
tation, p. 338). Others maintaining that the section draws on a tradition about 
the institution are: H. Windisch, Johannes und die Synoptiker, UNT XII, 
Leipzig 1926, p. 78; J. H. Bernard, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 
the Gospel according to St. John, I, ICC, Edinburgh 1928, pp. CLXVII ff.; 
R. H. Strachan, The Fourth Gospel. Its Significance and Environment, 3rd ed., 
London 1958, pp. 189 ff.; H. Schürmann, BZ N.F. II, 1958, pp. 245 ff., etc. 

2 B. Noack, Tradition, p. 167. 3 Ibid., pp. 49,32,48. 

* Ibid., pp. 66,69. 5 R. Bultmann, Evangelium, p. 170, n. 2. 

9 H. Becker, Die Reden des Johannesevangeliums, p. 69. 

7 H. Blauert, Die Bedeutung der Zeit, p. 92; B. Noack, Tradition, p. 52; 
S. Schulz, Komposition, pp. 72,74. 
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expressing the condition for salvation, makes him connect v. 48 
with v. 50.1 Without any justification he merely ignores v. 49. And 
we have seen that the haggadic fragment in v. 49 begins the inter- 
pretation of the word payeiv from the text in v. 31b, while v. 50 
continues this interpretation and can therefore not be separated 
from v. 49, as Noack does. 

Although the attention has been focused upon the midrashic fea- 
tures in the homily of John 6, 31-58, the analysis in this chapter 
is of central interest also to Philonic research, and it supports those 
scholars who have suggested that Philo uses midrashic methods 
and patterns of interpretation. Some of the references to Philo 
are to homilies which were discussed in the preceding chapter. Thus 
in the homily of Leg. all. III 65-75a Philo made an Old Testament 
quotation be interpreted by statements of conditional nature (8 71). 
In the homily of Leg. all. III 162-168 Philo used the midrashic 
method of interpreting Old Testament quotations by an attached 
tva clause ($166). And the exegetical method of replacing words 
from the Old Testament quotation with interpretative words or 
of supplementing such words is also found in the homilies of Leg. all. 
III 162-168 and Mut. 253-263. 

Several midrashic features have been observed scattered else- 
where in Philo's commentaries. Some of the main points are these: 
The pattern of correcting a reading of an Old Testament quotation 
(Deter. 47-48), of confirming the given reading (Leg. all. I 67 and 
elsewhere), and the midrashic pattern of exegetical debate, referred 
to in connection with the analysis of John 6, 41-48 (Mut. 141a. 
142b-144). 

These main points substantiate the assertion that Philo uses 
midrashic methods and patterns. Several other details are referred 
to in the body of this chapter. 

The investigation so far has dealt with the use of haggadic 
traditions by Philo and John and with questions regarding the 
form of homiletic and other midrashic patterns, and with midrashic 
method and terminology. Philo and John 6, 31-58 join with the 
Palestinian midrash in this respect. The next task will be to discuss 
the content of the homilies in Mut. 253-263, Leg. all. III 162-168 
and John 6, 31-58. Because the homilies deal with different subjects, 
they must be considered separately. 


B. Noack, Tradition, p. 52. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE HEAVENLY PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
SYNAGOGUE AND THE ENCYCLIA 


MUT. 253-263 


The analysis of different homilies, a relevant approach to the ideas of 
Philo 


In the preceding chapters it was shown that there were close 
similarities among Mut. 253-263, Leg. all. III 162-168 and John 
6, 31-58 in the matter of exegetical method and patterns: They 
employed the same method in using traditions and in paraphrasing 
words from a cited Old Testament quotation; and they all had the 
same form of a homiletic pattern. Even in details there were simi- 
larities in exegetical method, patterns and terminology, although 
on this point parts of Philo’s commentaries other than the two 
homilies mentioned above provided much of the material parallel 
to the homily in John 6. On all the main points there were also 
striking similarities between these homilies and parts of the Pales- 
tinian midrash, which on the basis of this comparison seem to 
represent a later and more stereotyped stage of the same exegetical 
method and patterns. 

In spite of similarities also in the ideas expressed in the homily of 
John 6 and the homilies of Philo, in a discussion of their content 
they must be dealt with separately, because they differ much: as 
to subject matter. The difference in subject matter and focal points 
have provided one significant key to the commonly recognised 
differences and inconsistences in Philo.! L. J. Feldman has sug- 
gested a similar solution to all the inconsistences of Philo in his 
criticism of H. A. Wolfson's attempt to iron them out: “W. is 
obviously more orderly than P.; one wonders whether perhaps he 
has put P. into a neat procrustean bed. Is it not more likely that one 


1 See the survey in W. Völker, Fortschritt, pp. 7-8; cf. especially A. J. 
Festugiére, La Révélation d’Hermés Trismégiste II (Le Dieu Cosmique), Paris 
1949, pp. 519-585, who argues vehemently that Philo has no system at all. 
Philo’s writings are rather to be regarded as a manual of Hellenistic com- 
monplaces. 
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reading P. without preconceived notions would conclude that we 
have merely a collection of sermons that draw heavily on popular 
philosophy, much as sermons today often do?" ! 

Feldman's viewpoint is not, however, quite adequate as a 
solution, since he has ignored the fact that Philos exegetical interest 
in the Pentateuch both gives his commentaries a common point of 
orientation, the Scripture, and at the same time makes possible a 
wide range of variations in the actual interpretations. In this way 
Philo defends the belief that the Holy Scripture is the source of all 
wisdom. The recent study of J. Jervell stresses this point also 
observed by some earlier scholars.? 

An adequate approach to Philo's ideas, then, must be based on 
his exegesis of the Old Testament which presents itself in different 
passages and patterns. Mut. 253-263 and Leg. all. III 162-168 will be 
examined along these lines, drawing upon other parts of Philo's works 
only insofar they can throw light upon aspects of these homilies. 

Since Philo develops in both homilies an exegetical paraphrase 
of words from Old Testament quotations interwoven with fragments 
from the haggadah, his method can serve as a good point of de- 
parture. Usually he supplements this paraphrase with other terms 
and phrases. The task, therefore, is to analyse these terms, define 
their background and discuss their combinations and modifications 
within the context of the homilies. 

Such an analysis will reveal that in the homily of Mut. 253-263 
Philo connects Old Testament quotations and fragments from the 
haggadah with Greek educational ideas. 


The encyclical education and philosophy 


In the preceding chapter it was shown that words from an Old 
Testament quotation could be replaced by other terms in the 


1 L. H. Feldman, CW LIV 1960/1961, p. 287; cf. that he modifies his own 
viewpoint in CW LV, 1961/1962, p. 47. 

2 J. Jervell, Imago Dei. Gen. 1, 26 f. im Spatjudentum, in der Gnosis und 
in den paulinischen Briefen, FRLANT, N.F. LVIII (G.R. LX XVI), Göt- 
tingen 1960, p. 52: “Methodisch hat man ja eigentlich nicht viel geleistet, 
wenn man die verschiedenen von ihm verwandten Begriffe und Vorstellungen 
auf ihren Ursprung hin zurückführen kann. Man muss auch seinen 'Syn- 
kretismus' mit seiner Schriftauslegung verbinden: Das Gedankengut der 
griechischen Philosophie ist schon in der Schrift da." Cf. W. Vólker, Fort- 
schritt, p. 9; R. Reitzenstein, Das iranische Erlösungsmysterium. Religions- 
geschichtliche Untersuchungen, Bonn a. Rh. 1921, p. 110, n. 1; L. Treitel, 
MGW] LV (N.F. XIX), 1911, pp. 544 f. 
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exposition. This method was used in John 6, 52, and paralleled in 
Mut. 259. Here the word for manna in Ex. 16,4, &prouc, was 
replaced by the term wisdom, thv — ooqlav.! 

Philo also applied the same method to fragments of the haggadah, 
where he replaced a word from the tradition by another word. A 
comparison between a traditional part of Mos. II 267 and the 
fragment in Mut. 258 demonstrates this point.? 


Mos. II 267 pophv &rovov — xai &raratrwpov 
(“food ... without labour or travail") 

Mut. 258 Aperhv &movov xal &raratmapov 
("virtue without toil or trouble") 


In Mut. 258 the word virtue (&perh) has obviously replaced a 
word for the manna (tpo@h). Hence in Mut. 258-260 Philo interprets 
the manna as "virtue" and “wisdom”. 

What is the background for these terms here? The homily as a 
whole indicates clearly that they are ideas which characterize phi- 
losophy in contrast to the encyclical education. The use of the term 
"virtue" in $8 255, 258 and 263 makes this evident. In $ 255 this 
concept is contrasted with “the lower instruction", 5$; éon naeta, 
a synonym term for “the encyclical training", 4 éyxbxdvog nabet. 
These terms occur often in Philo's works, and their use, e.g. in 
Congr. 12.14.20.22, etc., shows that they designate the same 
education. 

A third and more elaborate term for encyclical education is 
found in Mut. 263: “the whole round and train of the early branches 
of the professional schools"? This expression is also contrasted with 
the “virtue” of philosophy here in $ 263. 

The contrast between "virtue" and "authority" or "dominion", 
erıoracto, in Mut. 258 reflects also the difference between philo- 
sophy and encyclical training. The context mentions teacher and 
teaching (8257), so that “dominion” must refer to the teacher's 
“controlling hand".* The word Zrıoraot« has the same meaning in 
Heres 125, where it also is connected with the idea of education. 


1 See p. 90. 

? See pp. 16-17. 

3 tov xvxAov xal tov Xopdv &mavra tæv copiotexdy nponatdevudtoyv. Con- 
cerning the different expressions for the encyclical education, see C. Sieg- 
fried, Philo von Alexandria, p. 260. 

4 The translation of F. H. Colson in P/.to (Colson and Whitaker) V, 


P. 275. 
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At other places, however, the term can refer to other forms of 
dominion, as that of the parents, the king, etc.! 

Thus, by replacing words for manna with the terms “virtue” and 
“wisdom”, Philo has interpreted Ex. 16, 4 and fragments from the 
haggadah on bread from heaven and earth within the context of the 
conflict between philosophy and encyclical education. 

This conflict was a burning issue in the Hellenistic schools of 
philosophy. Cynics and Epicureans repudiated the encyclical 
education. Stoics differed in their attitudes.” 

In his Ad Lucilium Epistulae Morales, epistle LXXXVIII, 
Seneca defends a position which shows many similarities to that 
of Philo in Mut. 253-263.? Like Philo, Seneca also closely associates 
the terms, "virtue" (virtus) and "wisdom" ( sapientia), with 
philosophy in contrast to encyclical education (artes liberales). 
Although Seneca admits that this education can prepare the soul 
for the reception of the philosophical virtue, he attacks it rather 
sharply, because, in his opinion, it contributes nothing at all so far 
as "virtue" itself is concerned.* 

Philo shows a somewhat more moderate attitude, since in Mut. 
263 he allows the encyclical education to be characterized by the 
term “virtue”, although its “virtue” is of a lower quality than that 
of philosophy.5 At other places Philo draws the same distinction 


1 See Deter. 145 and Ebr. 91. 

2 See F. H. Colson, “Philo on Education," JTAS! XVIII, 1917, p. 153; 
W. Richter, Lucius Annaeus Seneca. Das Problem der Bildung in seiner Philo- 
sophie. Diss. Lengerich, Westf. 1939, pp. 14-31; H. von Arnim, Leben und 
Werke des Dio von Prusa. Mit einer Einleitung: Sophistik, Rhetorik, Philosophie 
in ihrem Kampf um die Jugendbildung, Berlin 1898, pp. 73, 77, 91 ff.; H. J. 
Mette, “ETKYKAIOS IIAIAEIA," Gymnasium LXVII, 1960, p. 304; H. A. 
Wolfson, Philo I, Cambridge, Mass. 1948, p. 145. 

* Seneca, ad Lucilium Epistulae Morales, translated by R. M. Gummere, 
II, (Loeb), London/New York 1920, pp. 348-377. 

4 See especially ibid., pp. 360 f. (8 20). For a discussion of Seneca’s critical 
viewpoints, see W. Richter, Das Problem der Bildung, pp. 32 ff., 37, 50, 52 ff. 
M. Lechner, Erziehung und Bildung in der griechisch-römischen Antike, 
München 1933, pp. 210 f.; F. H. Colson, JThSt XVIII, 1917, p. 153; Seneca 
links his discussion to the viewpoints of Poseidonios, who regarded the ency- 
clical subjects as auxiliary to philosophy. See especially Seneca, 4d Lucilium 
Epistulae (Gummere) II, pp. 362-367 (Epistle LXXXVIII, 21-28). Cf. 
H. J. Mette, Gymnasium LXVII, 1960, p. 304; M. Apelt, De vationibus, pp. 
118 ff.; M. Pohlenz, Philon von Alexandreia, NAG, Göttingen 1942, pp. 
429 ff. 

5 For a broader discussion of Philo’s ideas on education against the back- 
ground of Stoic ideas, see the works by Colson, Wolfson, Apelt and Pohlenz 
in the notes 2 and 4 above. See also Die Werke Philos (Cohn, Heinemann, 
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between two “virtues” of entirely different kinds. Thus in Sacr. 78 
the “self-taught wisdom" (— adtouabot¢ cogíac) and “perfect 
virtue" are contrasted with "'civic virtue" which makes it profitable 
to pay attention to the great literature of the past. 


Teaching and ihe selftaught by nature 


There is, however, a basic difference between the ideas of Philo's 
homily and the ideas of Seneca. While Seneca discusses two different 
kinds of teaching, that of the schools of philosophy in contrast to 
that of the schools of the liberal arts, Philo associates the idea of 
the selftaught by nature with the philosopher and teaching with 
the student of the encyclia. 

The terms which Philo uses to make this distinction are d:daxtdév 
and attopabéc, Mut. 255(263). These two words and their equi- 
valents occur frequently in the triad which distinguishes among 
"teaching", "selfteaching" (or “nature’’) and "practice." Philo 
associates this triad with the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob.! 

At this point Philo draws upon a broad Greek tradition about 
education, in which this triad is discussed in its relationship to 
virtue.? And Plutarch can even associate the triad with Pythagoras, 
Socrates and Plato in a way similar to Philo's association of them 
with the three patriarchs.? 

In the homily of Mut. 253-263, however, the use of the terms 
"the taught” and “the selftaught" differs to some degree from the 


Adler, Theiler) V, p. 24, n. 5 and VI, p. 42, n. 5; W. Bousset, Schulbetrieb, 
pp. 98 ff. and 107 ff.; E. Bréhier, Les Idées philosophiques et veligieuses de 
Philon d'Alexandrie, Paris 1908, pp. 287 ff.; C. Siegfried, Philo von Alexan- 
dria, pp. 260 ff.; W. Völker, Fortschritt, pp. 171 ff.; E. Norden, Das Antike 
Kunstprosa vom VI. Jahrhundert v. Chr. bis in die Zeit der Renaissance, II, 
Leipzig 1898, pp. 670-687. 

1 Mos. I 76; Abr. 52; Jos. 1; Somn. I 167-168; II 10; Congr. 34-36; 
Mut. 88; Praem. 27, etc. 

2 See Die Werke Philos (Cohn, Heinemann, Adler, Theiler) III, p. 216, 
n. 3 (with numerous references); H. Leisegang, Der Heilige Geist, I, 1. 
Die vorchristlichen Anschauungen und Lehren vom nveöua und der mystisch- 
intuitiven Erkenntnis, Berlin 1919, pp. 147 ff.; W. Völker, Fortschritt, pp. 
154 ff.; E. Bréhier, Les Idées, p. 272 ff.; F. H. Colson, JThS¢ XVIII, 1917, 
pp. 160 f.; S. Sandmel, HUCA XXVI, 1955, pp. 263 f.; C. Siegfried, Philo 
von Alexandria, pp. 256 ff.; Philo (Colson and Whitaker) II, p. 488, and V, 
p. 586; H. A. Wolfson, Philo II, pp. 196-198. 

3 P, Hadot, “Être, Vie, Pensée chez Plotin et avant Plotin,” Les Sources 
de Plotin, Entretiens V, Vandoeuvres-Genéve, 1960, pp. 125-126. See Plu- 
tarch's De liberis educandis, 2A-C. 
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customary use of this triad. The first difference is that only two 
terms, and not all three, are used. The second one is that the idea of 
“teaching” is not, as is usual in Philo, connected with Abraham, but 
with Hagar and Ishmael. 

The isolation of the two terms “the taught” and “the selftaught" 
also has parallels in Greek educational traditions, where they can be 
associated both with men and animals! So although Plutarch's 
Moralia 991E ff. and 973E discuss the contrast between "nature" 
and "teaching" as regards animals, the same passages show, 
nevertheless, striking parallels to the ideas of Philo in the homily 


of Mut. 253-263. 

Both Philo and Plutarch refer to nature (picts) as the source of 
the selftaught in contrast to teacher and instruction. They both in- 
sist that the selftaught talent of nature is sufficient and perfect? and 
is therefore also characterised as strength and not weakness.? So 
there is no need for teaching by instructors.* Plutarch clearly states 
that the selfteaching by nature ranks higher than the learning from 
others.9 The same point of view is implicitly present in Philo's 


1 See Hermetica. The Ancient Greek and Latin Writings which contain 
Religious or Philosophic Teachings ascribed to Hermes Trismegistus, ed. W. 
Scott, III, Oxford 1926, pp. 354 f.; H. Lewy, Sobria Ebrietas. Untersuchungen 
zur Geschichte der Antiken Mystik, ZNW Beih. IX, Giessen 1929, p. 59, n. 2. 

2 Plutarch's Bruta animalia ratione uti, sive Gryllus (ggıEff.) and 
Terrestriane an aquatilia animalia sint callidora (973E). For the citations 
of text and translation in this and the following notes, see Plutarch’s Moralia, 
with an English translation by H. Cherniss and W. C. Helmbold, XII, 
(Loeb), London/New York 1957, ad loc. Moralia 992A: drpoadeng.—teieıd- 
THTL t/j; are pow pec; (self-sufficient”....‘‘because of...completeness of 
its native virtue"). Mut. 258: & &pyjic 6XóxXnpov xal navteay (perfect and 
complete from the very first"). H. Hegermann, Die Vorstellung vom Schóp- 
fungsmittler im hellenistischen Judentum und Urchristentum, TU LXXXII, 
Berlin 1961, pp. 16 f., has ignored the background of Greek educational 
ideas, and therefore interprets wrongly this phrase in Mut. 258 about the 
creation in general. 

3 Moralia 992A: od 80’ dcbéverav &AA& doum (“not for lack of strength... 
just because of health"). Mut. 263: tò pév &oßev&otepov in contrast to tò 
Eppwue£vov. 

4 Moralia 992A: yalpew goa tov map’ Erkpav Sid uabjcews tot Ppovelv 
ovvepaviopöv (“it is indifferent to the contribution to its intelligence sup- 
plied by the lore of others"). Mut. 258: undenräg Seonévny émotactac (“needing 
no controlling hand’’). 

5 Moralia 973E: ig ebpabelag Aoyızarspav civar thy adtoudBerav Ev adtoic 
(‘‘...self-instruction implies more reason in animals than does readiness to 
learn from others’’). The same idea is applied to men by Pindar, The Olym- 
pian Odes IX ıooff.: “That which cometh of Nature is ever best, but 
many men have striven to win their fame by means of merit that cometh 
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homily and is explicitly stated by him in Leg. all. III 135.1 

The parallels between Philo and Plutarch's Moralia 991E ff. and 
973E show that in Mut. 253-263 Philo develops Greek educational 
ideas concerning the contrast between intuitive talents by nature 
and progress by teaching. Philo, however, characterizes philosophy 
by the talents from nature in contrast to the encyclical education 
with its progress by teaching. 

The concept of manna in Mut. 255-263 has then been interpreted 
within this context of Greek educational ideas. Manna itself is 
interpreted as the “virtue” and “wisdom” of philosophy in contrast 
to encyclical education. This "manna" of philosophy is sufficient 
and perfect, because it is associated with the selftaught by nature. 
In this context the “toil” and "trouble" without which the manna 
came, according to the tradition, are applied to the teaching effort 
in the encyclical training (§ 258). 

Some scholars, W. Völker for instance, have drawn attention 
to the inconsistencies which are present in Philo's educational 
ideas. One problem is that (as in Abr. 53) Philo makes “nature” 
join with teaching and practice while in other places (as here in 
Mut. 253-263) he develops this idea of nature, in contrast to training 
and progress, as being perfect from the very first.? It is not necessary 
to discuss all the different passages about education in Philo's works, 
but only to call attention to the fact that this idea of the perfection 
of nature is very fitting in Mut. 253-263, since, as in Plutarch, it is 
associated with the idea of the “‘selftaught”’ in contrast to education. 
In the same way also the other passages where such educational 
ideas occur must be examined primarily as independent contexts 
of their own. 


Agriculture and. self-grown fruits 


In the homily of Mut. 253-263 Philo combines the ideas of the 
encyclical teaching and the selftaught nature of philosophy with 


from mere training." (The Odes of Pindar, with an English Translation by 
J. Sandys, (Loeb), London/New York 1919, p. 105). 

1 “For, as toiling itself falls short of the toilless achievement and is inferior 
to it, so does the imperfect fall short of the perfect, and that which learns of 
that which is self-taught.” 

2 See W. Völker, Fortschritt, pp. 155-156; E. Bréhier, Les Idées, pp. 273- 
279; C. G. Montefiore, "Florilegium Philonis," JOR VII, 1894, pp. 518f.; 
cf. H. A. Wolfson, Philo II, p. 197 and F. H. Colson, JThSt XVIII, 1917, 
pp. 160 f. who only indicate the problems. 
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the idea of the cultivation of the earth and the self-grown fruits of 
the Sabbatical year. 

As early as in $257 a phrase about the Sabbatical year occurs: 
"self-worked independent nature" ( é&xavtopatiCotcy gost). Similar 
characterizations of the Sabbatical year are used in Fug. 171, Spec. 
II 105.107 and Virt. 97. In Mut. 257 it is given as a contrast to the 
teaching at school This interpretation of automatic growth is 
further developed in § 260, where the term is changed into “the 
selftaught good things" of the Sabbatical year. 

Mangey has corrected this reading «àv adtopabdv &yaO0Gv into 
av abrougtav &yxðöv, because he ignored the fact that the context 
discusses the question of “selftaught” and "the taught one"! 
Unfortunately, P. Wendland and F. H. Colson have accepted 
Mangey's error at this point.? The defence of the reading of the MSS 
is also supported by Fug. 170 where the "selftaught" (tò adtowaOéc) 
and the "automatic" (tò adtéuatov) are used interchangeably as 
descriptions of the Sabbatical year. 

In contrast to these "selftaught good things” of the Sabbatical 
year is, then, the cultivation of the earth by technical means. 
Technical cultivation, to which Mut. 260 refers, represents, in this 
context, teaching in the encyclical education. In Mut. 259 the part 
about bread from earth in the haggadic tradition about bread from 
heaven and earth is developed into a picture of cultivation to illus- 
trate this teaching: “The food from earth is produced with the coope- 
ration of husbandmen” (8 259).? 

Philo also compares education with agriculture in other places, 
e.g. Agr. 9.13 ff. 17 ff., etc. In this respect he reflects an educational 
illustration widely used in the Greek world, e.g., in the writings of 
Plutarch, Cicero and others.* In Mut. 253-263 he links this edu- 


1 See the textual apparatus in Philonis Alexandrini opera (ed. Cohn and 
Wendland) III, p. 201, where the reading of the MSS and Mangey’s cor- 
rection is given. 

2 See Wendland’s reading in ibid., and F. H. Colson's text in Philo (Colson 
and Whitaker) V, pp. 274-275. 

* F. H. Colson's translation “The earthly food...” is less exact. See Philo 
(Colson and Whitaker) V, p. 275. The italicizing shows the haggadic 
fragment. 

4 Plutarch’s De liberis educandis, 2B; Cicero, Tusculanae Disputationes, 
II, 5. This and other parallels are collected in Plutarchi Chaeronensis Moralia, 
ed. D. Wyttenbach, VI, 1, Oxonii 1810, p. 75. See the broader discussions 
in Th. Gomperz, Griechische Denker. Eine Geschichte der antiken Philosophie, 
I, 2nd ed., Leipzig 1903, p, 329, especially the note on p. 459, and W. Jaeger, 
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cational illustration to the Jewish ideas of a Sabbatical year and 
in this way makes it serve the contrast between him who is taught 
and him who is selftaught by nature. 

If this educational application of the ideas about the Sabbatical 
year in Mut. 253-263 is compared with the use of the same ideas in 
Fug. 170 ff. there is an inconsistency similar to that which we 
discussed in the previous paragraph. In Mut. 253-263 the ideas 
illustrate the selftaught by nature in contrast to the encyclical 
education. In Fuga 170 ff., however, "nature", the "selftaught"' 
and the ideas of the Sabbatical year are the foundation upon which 
education builds. Philo seems to distinguish between two different 
kinds of education, one which is not based upon the “selftaught” by 
"mature" and another which has "nature" as its basis in this way. 

Before considering the way in which the position of Judaism is 
expressed in the homily, a summary of the use of Greek educational 
ideas in it will be given. Philo has combined the polemic of the 
schools of philosophy against the schools of encyclia with the Greek 
idea of the selftaught by nature in contrast to training by teachers. 
He characterizes philosophy in a Greek manner by the terms “‘vir- 
tue" and “wisdom”, which replace words for manna in Ex. 16, 4 
and in the fragments from the haggadah. The description of manna 
as “without toil or trouble" is applied to the selftaught virtue of 
the philosopher versus toil in the encyclical education. 

The widely used Greek picture of education as agriculture in- 
fluenced Philo's treatment of Jewish ideas. Thus, he develops the 
contrast between encyclia and philosophy by the picture of the pro- 
duction of bread from earth in contrast to the selfgrown fruits of 
the Sabbatical year. His picture of the production of bread ftom 
earth is based on a fragment from the haggadic tradition about 
bread from heaven and earth. 

Encyclia and philosophy are not, however, necessarily mutually 
exclusive. They operate rather on entirely different levels and so 
represent two different forms of apprehension, since encyclia brings 
knowledge by the help of teachers while philosophy, according to 
this homily of Philo, brings intuitive wisdom, selftaught by nature. 
The conclusion of the homily in Mut. 253-263 is, therefore, logical 
when it distinguishes between two different "virtues", the one of the 
encyclia and the other of philosophy (8 263). 





Paideia: the Ideals of Greek Culture I, (translated by G. Highet), 2nd ed., 
New York 1945, pp. 312 f. 


Suppl. to Novum Test., X 8 
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Encyclia on the borderline between Judaism and paganism 


The preceding analysis has uncovered certain inconsistencies 
between the ideas of the homily in Mut. 253-263 and other parts of 
Philo’s commentaries. One difference was that the homily restricted 
the idea of teaching to the encyclia and Hagar and Ishmael, while 
at other places the teaching is associated closely with Abraham. 
Philo’s interpretation of Abraham’s relationship to Sarah and 
Isaac on the one hand and to Hagar and Ishmael on the other hand 
is therefore to be examined further. 

Philonic scholars know that when Philo interprets Abraham’s 
relationships on the basis of educational ideas, he is dependent 
upon the allegorical interpretation of the figure of Penelope in 
Homer. For example Plutarch tells that those who, being unable 
to win philosophy, wear themselves out in the encyclical disciplines 
are like the suitors of Penelope, who when they could not win the 
mistress contented themselves with her maids.! Correspondingly, 
when Abraham did not, at first, conceive a child with Sarah, he 
took the maid, Hagar, in her place. 

The transformation of Penelope and her maids into Sarah and 
Hagar means, however, that Philo claims this allegory for Judaism 
to interpret its point of view as to encyclical education. In his intro- 
duction to De Congressu Heinemann has seen that the position of 
Judaism is reflected in this allegory. He says that in this writing 
Philo follows the form and method of the interpreters of Homer, 
and at the same time bases his discussion on the feeling of the superi- 
ority of the schools of philosophy over against the encyclia. The 
favoring of philosophy was of special significance in Alexandria, 
where mathematics and philology had higher priority than philo- 
sophy. Heinemann then stresses that Philo made all these ideas 
serve the Jewish apologetics.? 

Accordingly, Abraham's double relationship, both to Hagar and 
Sarah, reflects the dual aspects of Judaism in Alexandria, that is 
its outward and inward relations. This is the reason why Philo often 
emphasizes the notion that Hagar was an Egyptian woman (Qu. 
in Gen. III 19.21; Abr. 251 and especially Congr. 20 ff.) Hence, 

1 Plutarch's De liberis educandis, 7D. Other versions of this allegory are 
referred to in Stoicorum veterum fragmenta, coll. H. von Arnim, I, Leipzig 1905, 
350 (p. 78). See F. H. Colson, JThSt XVIII, 1917, pp. 153-154; Die Werke 
Philos (Cohn, Heinemann, Adler, Theiler) V, p. 24, n. 7 and VI, p. 7, n. 


2; H. A. Wolfsen, Philo I, pp. 145 f. 
2 Die Werke Philos (Cohn, Heinemann, Adler, Theiler) VI, p. 4. 
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the offspring of Abraham and Hagar, Ishmael, is logically enough 
characterized as a bastard, Sobr. 8. Sarah, on the other hand, 
represents the inward aspect of Judaism, and is therefore called 
the mother of the Jews, “the most populous of nations", Congr. 2-3.! 

Accordingly, Abraham, representing the Jewish nation, receives 
education from two schools: the encyclical education is the bastard 
school which the Jews have in common with the pagan surround- 
ings; the other school is the genuine, Jewish philosophy. Philo 
expresses this situation clearly in his interpretation of Abraham, 
Sarah and Hagar in Congr. 35: “... the virtue that comes through 
teaching, which Abraham pursues, needs the fruits of several studies, 
both those born in wedlock, which deal with wisdom, and the base- 
born, those of the preliminary lore of the schools." 

Philo thus places encyclical education on the borderline between 
Judaism and paganism, as an adiaforon which in itself is neither 
good nor bad. It is in harmony with this view of the encyclia that 
Philo describes it as the ‘‘well ‘between Kadesh and Bered' ", 
that is, “on the borderland (us06ptocg) between the holy and the 
profane", Fug. 212-213.? The term n uéor nawel, which Philo 
used in Mut. 255, etc., expresses the same evaluation of the encyclia 
and means therefore “education on the borderland" or "neutral 
education''.? 

The main point of the homily in Mut. 253-263 acquires a sharper 
focus against this background. The homily deals with the relation- 
ship between Judaism and the neutral encyclia. Therefore, the 
term for teaching, tò — didaxröv, is here associated with encyclical 
education which is represented by Hagar and Ishmael and not, as 
is usual, with Abraham. Thus, Sarah and Isaac represent the 
characteristics of Judaism which are defined as the selftaught 
virtue and wisdom. 

In this way Philo clarifies the basic difference between the 
principle on which Jewish philosophy is built and the principle of 
the encyclia. Moreover, he further defines selftaught virtue and 


1 See ibid., p. 4, n. 3, for this understanding of the passage. 

2 See C. Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria, p. 261, who ignores the back- 
ground of Judaism versus paganism in the passage. 

3 F. H. Colson, JThSt XVIII, 1917, p. 153, n. 1 and Philo (Colson and 
Whitaker) I, p. XVII, n. a., refers rightly to the Stoic use of éou = 
«dıkpopa, but cannot explain Philo's use, because he has overlooked the 
fact that it has its place within the context of the relationship between 
Judaism and paganism. 
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wisdom as gifts from God. In twentieth century terminology Philo's 
viewpoint would be expressed by drawing a distinction between the 
human knowledge communicated by teachers and the knowledge 
which comes by revelation. In other contexts where the focus is 
different, Philo does, of course, use these educational terms dif- 
ferently. 

In Mut. 253-263, then, Philo not only interprets Ex. 16, 4 and 
fragments from the haggadah about the manna by means of Greek 
educational ideas; he also transforms these ideas to explain the 
position of Judaism regarding the encyclia. At the same time, his 
adaptation of the Greek ideas also meant a re-interpretation of 
Judaism itself in the light of Greek educational traditions. 

Then, too, papyri show that the encyclia and the gymnasium 
were a burning issue to the Jews in Alexandria.! 

Palestinian literature has no such technical and comprehensive 
discussion of encyclical education as Philo. There are, nevertheless, 
passages which discuss disciplines that may have come from the 
encyclia as well as other passages which, in a general way, refer 
to Greek wisdom. Thus Pirqe Aboth 3, 18 discusses the relationship 
of wisdom to the disciplines of astronomy and geometry in a way 
similar to that of Philo:? "Astronomy and geometry are but the 
aftercourses of wisdom"? The question of Judaism and paganism, 
however, is not explicitly dealt with in this passage. 

Many of the sources express a negative evaluation of “Greek 
wisdom", because a study of it leads to the neglect of the study of 
the Torah, though there are examples which show that at least 
some of the Jews in Palestine received a Greek education. The 
sources reflect, however, a more negative attitude than that of 
Philo in Alexandria, and they do not show clearly whether or not 
"Greek wisdom” refers to encyclical education in the technical 
sense.* 


1 See pp. 125 f. and especially Corpus Papyrorum Jadaicarum, ed. by V. A. 
Tcherikover and A. Fuks, I, Cambridge, Mass. 1957, pp. 37-41. 

2 Text in Mishnayoth (Blackman) IV, p. 515. The English translation of 
Ph. Blackman is followed with only slight adjustments. 

* Astronomy and geometry are listed among the disciplines of the encyclia 
in Congr. 11. 

4 See S. Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine, pp. 100-114 and 
Greek in Jewish Palestine. Studies in the Life and Manners of Jewish Palestine 
in the II-IV Centuries C.E., New York 1942, pp. 1-2; cf. S. Marcus, Die 
Pädagogik des israelitischen Volkes von der Patriarchenzeit bis auf den Talmud, 
Wien 1877, pp. 30-34; R. Meyer, Hellenistisches in der vabbinischen Anthro- 
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In general scholars have been reluctant to consider Philo's 
discussion of the encyclia against the background of the relationship 
between Judaism and paganism. Ignoring the concrete case of Philo 
and the other Jews in Alexandria, such scholars as Siegfried, Zeller, 
Bréhier and Vólker interpret the encyclia as a preliminary stage 
in the moral and religious progress of individuals, although their 
interpretations give very different emphases to details.! Goodenough 
considers the encyclia a preliminary stage in the ascent towards 
the vision of the mystery.? Finally, Wolfson discusses the relation- 
ship among the encyclia, philosophy and Scripture from the view- 
point of the philosophical question of cognition, and concludes that 
Philo regards Scripture to be superior to the others.? 

Because a detailed analysis of the homily in Mut. 253-263 has shown 
that the actual position of Judaism is reflected in it, the contention 
of these scholars is inadequate. The correct understanding of 
Philo's ideas in this respect is set forth by I. Heineman, as 
mentioned above, and by Pohlenz who has also seen that the issue 
of Judaism and paganism is involved in Philo's evaluation of the 
encyclia.* The homily also has other characteristics which reflect 
the position of the Jews in Alexandria. 


Manna, wisdom and the Sabbath 


The reference to the Sabbath in Mut. 259-260 is another feature 
which interprets the life of the Jews. Colson translates it this way: 
“... heavenly wisdom which is sent from above on souls which 
yearn for virtue by Him who sheds the gift of prudence in rich 
abundance, whose grace waters the universe, and chiefly so in the 
holy seventh (year) which he calls the Sabbath?” 

At this point Wendland refers to the mention of the Sabbath in 
the passage about the manna in Ex. 16, 23 ff. Colson raises the 
objection to Wendland that this passage tells that the manna did 


fologie, BWANT, 4th Ser. XXII, (Der ganzen Sammlung LXXIV), Stuttgart 
1937, PP. 135-144. 

1 C. Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria, pp. 260-262; E. Zeller, Die Philosophie 
der Griechen in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung, III, 2, (Die nacharistotelische 
Philosophie), 4th ed., Leipzig 1903, pp. 457 f., 460 £.; E. Bréhier, Les Idées, 
pp. 279-295; W. Völker, Fortschritt, pp. 158-198. 

2 E. Goodenough, By Light, Light. The Mystic Gospel of Hellenistic Judaism, 
New Haven, Conn., 1935. 

3 H. A. Wolfson, Philo I, pp. 145-151. 

1 M. Pohlenz, Philon, NAG, Góttingen 1942, pp. 428 ff. 

5 Philonis Alexandrini opera (Cohn and Wendland) III, p. 201. 
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not fall on the Sabbath, while according to Mut. 259-260 it chiefly 
falls on the Sabbath. Therefore Colson proposes as a better reference 
Lev. 25, 4 f. where the Sabbatical year is designated by the word 
Sabbath.! Theiler has been convinced by Colson's suggestion.? 

Colson's interpretation is hardly right. He himself admits that 
no noun but j4uf£ox can be presupposed by the phrase èv iep& 
é8d6uy.2 Another weakness in his argument is that he, as well as 
Wendland, looks only for the biblical background without taking 
into consideration the exegesis which Philo develops in this passage. 
Finally, Colson cites no references to traditions where the manna is 
associated with the Sabbatical year as such. Rightly enough, Philo 
discusses the Sabbatical year at several places, but a main lesson 
to be learned from this description is that he does not draw such a 
sharp distinction between the Sabbath and the Sabbatical year, 
as Colson does. Rather, Philo includes the Sabbatical year among 
the Jewish feasts for which the day of the Sabbath is made superior, 
so that it serves as a heading for his account of them. 

It is necessary, then, to examine anew the reference to the Sab- 
bath in Mut. 259-260, remembering that Philo is an exegete. Philo 
here has replaced the word for manna in Ex. 16, 4 with the word 
"wisdom", } copia, and Philo frequently associates the wisdom of 
philosophy in a special way with the Sabbath day. 

There are even close similarities between the phraseology in Mut. 
260 and the various statements about the study of philosophy on 
the Sabbath. Thus Mos. II 215 says: "for it was customary... 
preeminently on the seventh day... to pursue the study of wisdom" 
(ponyoupévang Sè taic EBSdua1g — prdocogeiv) and the description of 
the studies of the Essenes in Probus 81 is similar: “In these (the 
laws of their fathers) they are instructed at all other times, but 
particularly on the seventh days" (èv 38 «aic EPSduarg Siapepdvtws). 
Mut. 259-260 also fits well into this picture when it says: “... 
wisdom which is sent...and chiefly so on the holy seventh, which 
he calls the Sabbath” (xol yáħorta èv icp EBSduy, Hv odßBarov xadet). 

Because in several places Philo says that the manna did not fall 


1 Philo (Colson and Whitaker) V, p. 274, n.a. Cf. that Colson has added 
in bracket “year” in his translation, (p. 275). 

2 Die Werke Philos (Cohn, Heinemann, Adler, Theiler) VI, p. 160, n. 2. 

3 See supra, note 1; cf. I. Heinemann, Philons griechische und jüdische 
Bildung. Kulturvergleichende Untersuchungen zu Philons Darstellung dev 
jüdischen Gesetze, Breslau 1932, p. 141 and n. 3. 

* See Decal. 158-164; Spec. II 39-222 and Hypoth. 7, 10-19. 
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on the Sabbath (Mos. I 205; II 263-264), but in Mut. 259-260 seems 
to say that it is sent chiefly on the Sabbath, the explanation must 
be that here the manna is understood to be the wisdom of the 
Jewish philosophy which has its primary place just on this day 
in the assemblies of the synagogues.! And just as the Sabbath and 
the Sabbatical year ideologically were closely related to each other, 
so they are combined in Mut. 259-260 to interpret aspects of the 
Jewish philosophy found in the laws of Moses. In this way, how- 
ever, the homily also characterizes its own place and function: It is 
an expression of this very manna given by God, as the heavenly 
"wisdom" on the Sabbath. 

It is possible to go one step further and say that this homily 
discusses the relationship between encyclical education and the 
education in the Jewish synagogues which Philo often calls schools.? 
The basic differences between these two schools, according to this 
homily, is that the encyclia uses teaching as its basis, whereas the 
philosophy of the laws of Moses studied in the synagogues has its 
basis in selftaught wisdom brought forth by nature itself. Both 
kinds of schools have their virtues, though on entirely different 
levels (Mut. 263). 

In other contexts, where this basic difference between the 
encyclia and the philosophy of the synagogues is not discussed, 
Philo makes teaching and practice go together with the selftaught 
wisdom of this philosophy. For example in Praem. 65-66, he 
describes the patriarchs with the triad "nature" ("selftaught"), 
“learning” and “practice” and concludes by saying: "From this 
household, increased in the course of time to a great multitude, 
were founded flourishing and orderly cities, schools of wisdom, 
justice and religion, where also the rest of virtue and how to acquire 
it is the sublime subject of their research." 

In Abr. 52-53 Philo explicitly says that teaching (Abraham) and 
practice (Jacob) must go together with the selftaught by nature 
(Isaac): “But indeed we must not fail to note that each possesses 
the three qualities, but gets his name from that which chiefly 
predominates in him; for teaching cannot be consummated without 
nature or practice, nor is nature capable of reaching its zenith 


1 Cf. J. S. Boughton, The Idea of Progress in Philo Judaeus, New York 
1932, pp. 46-50, who thinks that Philo substitutes synagogue instruction by 
the teaching of Greek philosophy and Hellenistic mystery cults. 

2 See Mos. II 216; Spec. II 62; Praem. 66; cf. Decal. 40. 
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without learning and practising, nor practice either unless the 
foundation of nature and teaching has first been laid." 

'The Torah is often identified with bread in Palestinian traditions, 
and there are also a few traces of an identification of the manna 
with the wisdom of the Torah, as Philo has done in the homily of 
Mut. 253-263.! Odeberg has drawn attention to Mek. Ex. 13, 17 
which makes the same identification: “... I will lead them about’ 
in the desert for forty years that they may eat the manna and 
drink the water of the well and (thereby) the Tora will be united 
(assimilated) with their body.’ 

Philo’s interpretation of manna as that wisdom which comes 
especially on the Sabbath at the reading and expounding of the 
laws of Moses is paralleled most closely in John 6, where the manna 
is associated with the eucharistic meal of the Church. 

Among Philonic scholars, C. H. Dodd has pointed out this 
identification of the manna with the wisdom of the Torah: “In 
rabbinic tradition bread is a standing symbol of the Torah. ... I do 
not find evidence that this identification was in rabbinic exposition 
extended to the manna, but the equation of manna with coqgía in 
Philo almost necessarily implies that in some circles it was taken to 
be a symbol of Torah." ? 

Pascher, on the other hand, thinks that Philo knew a sacred 
meal similar to those in the mystery religions, on the basis of which 
Philo said that men of vision see the Divine being through the 
partaking of the Light—Logos—Pneuma—Manna.* Goodenough 
seems to spiritualize the idea of manna when he includes manna 
among the “showers of refreshing" of which the mystic is aware 
during his period of struggle.5 


1 See especially C. H. Dodd, The Interpretation, p. 336. For the under- 
standing of Torah as bread, see Str.-B. II, pp. 483 f. 

? H. Odeberg, The Fourth Gospel, p. 243. See also Ex. R. 25, 7, which 
identifies manna with the wisdom of Torah. See below on p. 156. 

3 See the reference supra, n. 1; also H. A. Wolfsen, Philo I, pp. 147 ff. 
where the identification of wisdom and the Torah is made clear. Wolfson 
refers, however, to the manna only in the discussion of the essence of God, 
ibid. II, pp. 109-110. 

4 J. Pascher, Der Königsweg zu Wiedergeburt und Vergottung bei Philon 
von Alexandreia, SIGIKA XVII, 3-4, Paderborn 1931, p. 186 with reference 
to Mut. 258 ff. in n. 3. See also the conclusion on p. 191: “Philon kennt ein 
heiliges Mahl, in dem durch den Genuss von Licht-Logos-Pneuma -Manna 
der "Seiende" geschaut wird.” Cf. the same viewpoint in modified form in 
H. Hegermann, Die Vorstellung vom Schépfungsmittler, p. 38. 

5 E. Goodenough, Light, pp. 207-208; see also Jewish Symbols VIII, New 
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These viewpoints of Pascher and Goodenough do not represent a 
sufficiently adequate understanding of the homily in Mut. 253-263, 
where the manna and Greek educational ideas are used to interpret 
Judaism and the laws of Moses in their relationship to the encyclia 
on the borderline of the pagan world. 


The nation of vision 


The homily of Mut. 253-263 even has a direct reference to Israel 
by the designation “the seeing one”, 6 öparıxös in § 258. Colson is 
right when he translates “the nation of vision", since this word and 
other words of the same root are frequently used by Philo as an 
etymological interpretation of Israel! Immut. i44 serves as an 
example: "Thus those who are members of that race endowed with 
vision (- toic tod ópanxoð yévouc), which is called Israel,...find their 
way contested by Edom..." 2 The etymology is based upon Hebrew 
philology and is then translated into Greek.? This philological 
operation is thus parallel to the interpretation of the Hebrew 
vocalization in John 6, 31-32 to which the Greek language did not 
give any basis either.* Although this Hebrew etymology of Israel is 
frequent in Philo, it is very scarce in Palestinian traditions; it 
occurs, however, quite clearly in Christian literature, where the 
Jewish source is still partly evident.5 

This etymological interpretation in Mut. 258 seems to be caused 
by the occurrence of the word Israel in the haggadic tradition 


York 1958, p. 230 where Goodenough combines the spiritual idea of manna 
with a sacramental meal. 

1 Philo (Colson and Whitaker) V, p. 275. 

? For other occurrences of the term, see Conf. 91; cf. Mos. II 195-196; 
Migr. 53 f.; Fuga 139 f. Other variants of the etymology in Post. 63; Conf. 
92, etc. A fuller list of references is found in H. Leisegang, Der Heilige Geist, 
I, 1, p. 223, n. 4 and p. 224, n. 3. 

3 L. Ginzberg, Legends V, p. 307, n. 253 (ox "N^ WN); E. Stein, Die 
allegorische Exegese, p. 59 (PR WW). See also the discussion of the etymology 
by W. Michaelis, óp&o, Theologisches Wörterbuch zum Neuen Testament, ed G. 
Kittel, V, Stuttgart 1954(?), p. 337, n. 113. 

4 See pp. 62-65. 

5 For a Hebrew example of the etymology, see Seder Eliahu vabba und 
Seder Eliahu zuta, (Canna d'be Eliahu), ed. M. Friedmann, Wien 1902, 27, 
(pp. 138-139), interpreting Hos. 9, 10: YN ANT WR NON ow "pn oN. 
For other Jewish writings in Greek, cf. E. Stein, "Zur apokryphen Schrift 
"Gebet Josepho"," MGWJ LXXXI (N.F. XLV), 1937, pp. 280 ff., where 
also Philo's lack of the noun &v?p in the Greek translation of the etymology 
is discussed. See also N. A. Dahl, Das Volk Gottes. Eine Untersuchung zum 
Kirchenbewusstsein des Urchristentums, SkrNVA 1941 II, Oslo 1941, pp. 
114 f., where also Hieronymus’ De nominibus hebraicis is referred to. 
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about bread from heaven and earth, fragments of which are used 
in the homily. The variant in Ex. R. 25, 2 is of special interest 
because the phrase, “to Israel from heaven" (amwn po vxo») 
occurs. Since the term 6 öparıxös means Israel, Philo has the same 
phrase: "to the nation of vision (= Israel) from heaven" (ar’ 
odpavod TH dpatixd).! This similarity between Mut. 258 and the 
tradition about bread from heaven and earth in Ex. R. 25, 2 gives 
additional support to the analysis in Ch. I. 

Does Philo by this etymology refer to the Jewish race in the 
concrete sense or does he develop it allegorically as a spiritualized 
concept only? Goodenough expresses the latter viewpoint: “This 
race has got the name of Israel, that is ‘Seeing God,’ and is 
distinguished by the fact that it has the vision of God at the end 
of the mystic Road, the highest possible achievement, to which 
vision God draws the soul up the Road by the action of the divine 
Powers. This is not a reference to the race of Israel, but first to the 
Patriarchs, and then to those who got the vision, whether Jew or 
Gentile, and only to those."? 

Goodenough represents a point of view strongly held among the 
exegetes of Philo. Pascher is very close to Goodenough, while 
Reitzenstein, Leisegang and Jonas think that Philo's understanding 
of “he who sees God” is determined by the gnostic idea of the 
pneumatikoi.? 

On the other hand, there are scholars who defend the position that 
Philo refers to the concrete nation of the Jews in his etymology. 
Strangely enough, Goodenough is also a typical representative of 
this point of view in his comments upon Legat. 1-7: “This race is, 
of course, the Jews, and Philo begins, strangely, to plunge the 
reader into the Mystery. The Jews are Israel, which means, he says, 


1 The translation in Philo (Colson and Whitaker) V, p. 275 is slightly 
changed. 

2 E. Goodenough, Light, p. 136. 

3.J. Pascher, Der Königsweg, pp. 11, 28, 35-36, etc.; R. Reitzenstein, 
Die hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen, 3rd ed., Leipzig/Berlin 1927, pp. 
145 f.; H. Leisegang, Der Heilige Geist I, 1, pp. 223 ff.; H. Jonas, Gnosis und 
spätantiker Geist, IE, x, (Von der Mythologie zur mystischen Philosophie), 
FRLANT LXIII (N.F. XLV), Göttingen 1954, pp. 38 (n. 1), 70, etc. See 
also similar viewpoints in P. Volz, Der Geist Gottes und die verwandten Er- 
scheinungen im Alten Testament und im anschliessenden Judentum, Tübingen 
1910, pp. 132 f.; J. Drummond, Philo Judaeus, ov the Jewish-Alexandrian 
philosophy in its developement and completion, II, London 1888, pp. 9f.; 
W. Gutbrod, ‘Ispana, TAWb III, p. 373. 
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'seeing God.' The mystic vision given to Jews, vision of that 
Deity which is beyond all categories, even the categories of virtue, is 
hidden from other men ... "! It is, indeed, surprising that Good- 
enough has not discovered that his two contradicting presentations 
of Philo's etymological interpretation of Israel shake the very 
foundation of his own understanding of Philo! He should at least 
have connected them and discussed then together. 

Scholars like Wolfson, Stein and Völker link “the nation of 
vision" to the Jews in order to characterize the aspects of their 
prophecy, interpretation of the Scripture and mystical vision of 
God.? 

Dahl has made an attempt to mediate between these two con- 
flicting views of “the nation of vision", and to place both within a 
pattern of ascent from earth to heaven. Thus, the concept of Israel 
in Philo moves from the empirical Jewish nation, through other 
grades as the invisible "church" of universal character, to the 
abstract vision of God and, finally, to Logos as the one who has the 
vision.? Philo has, therefore, both the perspective of nationalism 
and universalism, but on different levels, according to Dahl. 

Messel criticizes Dahl's understanding at this point, maintaining 
that Philo takes his philosophical and mystical ideas from the 
surroundings of Judaism, transforms them, and employs them to 
show the unique and superior position of the Jewish nation.* On 
the basis of Messel's position Goodenough's comments upon the 
concept of Israel in Legat. 1-7 are to be extended to characterize 
Philo's understanding in general. 

The corresponding viewpoints of Goodenough, Messel, Wolfson, 
Stein and Volker cover the meaning of ‘‘the nation of vision” in the 
homily of Mut. 253-263. The preceding discussion of the encyclia 
and of the Sabbath demonstrates the fact that the concept of the 
vision of God is used by Philo as a distinctive characteristic of the 


1 E. Goodenough, The Politics of Philo Judaeus. Practice and Theory, 
New Haven, 1938, p. 12. 

? H. A. Wolfson, Philo II, pp. 51 f.; E. Stein, Die allegorische Exegese, p. 37; 
W. Völker, Fortschritt, pp. 283 ff.; cf. N. Bentwich, Philo-Judaeus of Alex- 
andria, Philadelphia 1910, pp. 50, 133. 

3 N. A. Dahl, Das Volk Gottes, pp. 108 ff., 113. 

1 N. Messel, “ “Guds folk” som uttrykk for urkristendommens kirkebe- 
vissthet. Innlegg ved cand. theol. Nils Alstrup Dahls disputas for doktor- 
graden i teologi 12. sept. 1941,” III, NTT XVII, 1941, pp. 229-237. Cf. the 
similar viewpoint of M. Pohlenz, Philon, NAG, Góttingen 1942, p. 428. 
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Jewish nation to place the neutral encyclia on a lower level alto- 
gether. 

The idea of the vision in Mut. 253-263 is, then, determined both 
by Greek educational ideas and the actual study of the Jewish 
philosophy in the synagogues on the Sabbath. Thus the nation of 
vision is the people that is selftaught by nature, even the Jews, 
especially as they study the laws of Moses on the Sabbath. 

There are points of contacts between Philo and Palestinian 
literature. The Palestinian midrash sometimes stresses that the 
ability of vision (of God) distinguishes man, i.e., in Israel, from the 
animals, Gen. R. 8, 11; 14, 3. And Israel saw the image of God at 
Sinai, Lev. R. 20, 10; Ex. R. 41, 3.1 The idea of seeing God and the 
Shekinah occurs frequently in connection with the study and 
prayers in the synagogues, Deut. R. 7, 2; Midrash Ps. 105 $ 1.? 


Heaven and earih 


The starting point of this analysis of the ideas in the homily of 
Mut. 253-263 was that the Greek educational concepts of “virtue’’ 
and “wisdom” were substituted for manna in Ex. 16, 4 and in 
haggadic fragments. In this way manna was given a fresh inter- 
pretation. This new combination means that the Greek educational 
ideas at the same time also are understood in a new way. The 
fragments of the tradition about bread from heaven and earth 
place these Greek educational ideas within the perspective of 
heaven and earth. 

The contrast between heaven and earth determines the other 
contrasts in the homily. Thus, the concept of heaven goes with 
"virtue" and "wisdom" of philosophy, "selftaught" ability, “‘self- 
grown” fruits and the life of the Jews centered around the Sabbaths. 
Earth, on the other hand, is linked to the encyclia, "teaching" by 
School masters, agriculture and the borderline between Judaism 
and paganism. 

The contrast between heaven and earth does not mean that Philo 
develops a cosmic and anthropological dualism in this homily. He 
does not, as he does in the homily of Leg. all. 162-168, use the 


1 See J. Jervell, Imago Dei, pp. 86-87 and 115, who also mentions the 
parallelism between Palestinian traditions and Philo at this point. Cf. also 
N. A. Dahl, NTT LX, 1959, p. 196, and n. 5 with reference to Mek. Ex. 
19, II. 

2 See Str.-B. I, pp. 206 f. 
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dualistic pattern of "not earthly, but heavenly." Although the 
homily of Mut. 253-263 makes a clear distinction between heaven 
and earth, the philosophy for the souls and encyclia, it concludes 
by assigning a positive “virtue” to each, although earth and 
encyclia represent, of course, a weaker one. 

This collision between the Greek educational tradition and 
Jewish traditions about manna caused a transformation of Greek 
ideas of "virtue" and "wisdom" of philosophy. They received the 
new context of being given by God from heaven in contrast to the 
earthly cultivation of man in the encyclia: “God showers virtue" 
(8258); “Of what food can he rightly say that it is rained from 
heaven, save of heavenly wisdom ...?" (8 259). 

This transformation explains why Philo has given "virtue" and 
"wisdom" of philosophy the further qualification that they are 
selftaught by nature. Here, as often, he understands by nature 
God and his activity, so that the “selftaught” by "nature" means 
the one who is the object of divine grace.! At this point Philo's 
interpretation of the Greek concept is not wholly new, since the 
concepts of "nature" and "selftaught" were already understood 
as divine inspiration in Greek traditions, but Philo is radical in his 
stress on it as solely the action of the grace of God.? 

The reference to bread from earth in the haggadic fragment was 
interpreted by Philo against the background of the common picture 
of education as agriculture. He also applied this picture of agri- 
culture to the activity of God by distinguishing between two 
forms of farming. The one form is expressed by the qualification 
of God as abdtovpyéc 3, a farmer who works his land himself and 
not by slaves; the other form by contrast was farming done by 
labourers, yewndévot (8 259):* "The earthly food is produced with 
the co-operation of husbandmen, but the heavenly is sent like the 


1 See E. Goodenough, Light, pp. 50 ff.; H. Lewy, Sobria Ebrietas, pp. 
59 ff.; H. A. Wolfson, Philo II, pp. 197 f. 

2 Cf. H. Lewy, Sobria Ebrietas, pp. 59 ff.; H. A. Wolfson, Philo II, pp. 
197 f. 

3 Philo has a rhetorical play on words with «)vo—in this homily: adto- 
padés ($ 255), anauronarılouon (§ 257), adroveyds (§ 259), abrouadäv, adtoyevet 
xai aóvoveAei (8 260), abvopaOo0c ($ 263). 

4 For the meaning of adtoupydég (“one who works his land himself") and 
Yeomóvog (“labourer”), see H. G. Liddell and R. Scott, A Greek-English 
Lexicon, ad nom. (A parallel contrast between a self producer and a farmer 
who has labourers, is found in Agr. 5 f.). 
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snow by God the solely self producer,! with none to share his work.” 

Hence the teaching of the encyclia is compared to farming by 
the help of teachers as laborers, while the “virtue” and “wisdom” of 
philosophy are the “selftaught”’ products brought forth from heaven 
where God himself is the producer.? Against this background the 
Jewish tradition about the manna sent by God was very fitting as 
a picture of the distinctive features of the revealed philosophy of 
the Jews in contrast to the encyclia, which has its place on the 
borderland of paganism and has as its basis human effort. 

Several scholars who have discussed Mut. 258 ff. have misinter- 
preted the contrast between heaven and earth and used it to 
support the idea of a cosmic and anthropological dualism in Philo's 
works. Windisch thinks that a Platonic and Pythagorean dualism 
is central to Philo and within this framework Philo's ideas of the 
manna from heaven shows that he is against synergism. Though 
in different ways, both Pascher and Goodenough place the manna 
from God on the mystic road away from the flesh to the vision of 
God, referring also to Mut. 259 f.* According to Leisegang, Mut. 259 
expresses the sharp dualistic tendency in Philo's works. Jonas 
stresses that in Philo the Greek concept of virtue is hollowed out by 
Jewish and crypto-gnostic motives. This transformation is seen by 
the non-Greek idea that virtue (— manna) comes from above, 
without co-operation by men (Mut. 258, etc.), leaving the soul to 
have no xaAóv of her own.® 

All these scholars, however, have ignored the context of Mut. 
258-260, which shows that there is no such dualism between heaven 
and earth, soul and body in this homily. Jonas is right when he 
thinks that the Greek concept of virtue is transformed, but this 


1 Colson, Philo (Colson and Witaker) V, p. 275, translates “self-acting”. 

? Philo also develops this idea of God as the solely self-acting in other 
contexts than this one, which, as we have seen, deals with the relationship 
between philosophy and the encyclia. See for example Opif. 72. 

3 H. Windisch, Die Frömmigkeit Philos und ihre Bedeutung für das Christen- 
tum. Eine religionsgeschichtliche Studie, Leipzig 1909, (pp. 4 ff., 86 f. and) 
P. 33- 

4 J. Pascher, Der Königsweg, (p. xx and) pp. 185 ff.; E. Goodenough, 
Light, pp. 207-208; cf. An Introduction to Philo Judaeus, New Haven 
1940, p. 16. 

5 H. Leisegang, Der Heilige Geist, I, 1, p. 54 and n. I. 

* H. Jonas, Gnosis II, 1, p. 38, and n. 1; Jonas’ understanding is accepted 
by H. Thyen, "Die Probleme der neueren Philo-Forschung," ThR XXIII, 
1955, pp. 243 f. Cf. a similar understanding of the concept of "nature" by 
H. Lewy, Sobria Ebrietas, pp. 59 ff. 
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transformation is caused by a collision between Greek educational 
ideas on the one hand, Ex. 16, 4 and fragments from haggadah on 
the other. This collision reflects moreover the actual position of 
Judaism in Alexandria, where the relationship between the Jewish 
philosophy and the encyclia was a burning question. Jonas is 
positively wrong when he cites Mut. 258 to show that Philo does 
not leave any xoAöv to man. In the homily of Mut. 253-263 Philo 
clearly says that the earthly and human aspect also has its virtue, 
although of a different kind from the heavenly one. 

The homily under consideration is addressed to Jews. In Mut. 254 
the lecturer joins with his audience and says “we”, and regrets 
the failure to realize virtue. The intention of the homily is therefore 
to encourage Jews to place the divine virtue of the Jewish philo- 
sophy in the center, without rejecting the encyclia.! 


! Cf. H. Hegermann, Die Vorstellung vom Schépfungsmiitler, p. 18, who 
tightiy stresses the parenetic intention of Mut. 255-260. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THE HEAVENLY ORDER OF THE JEWS AND 
PAGAN CAREER 


LEG. ALL. III 162-168 


Stoic thoughts 

In the homily of Mut. 253-263, Ex. 16, 4 served only as a sub- 
ordinate quotation, while in Leg. all. III 162-168 it is the text of 
the homily. There is also another difference between these two 
homilies. In Mut. 259 only one phrase of Ex. 16, 4 was cited, while 
Leg. all. III 162 renders almost the whole verse, which then is 
divided into smaller parts in the systematic exposition in the 
homily. It is preferable to start the analysis with the last phrase 
of the quotation from Ex. 16, 4. 

The exposition renders this phrase verbatim in Leg. all. III 167: 
"that I may prove them whether they will walk in My law (7 
vóu uov) or not." Philo's interpretation of the term "My law” in 
this quotation has a form which is similar to that of the explicative 
definitions in John 6, 39.40.50: “for this is the divine law (vóuoc — 
Beios), to value excellence for its own sake (thy dperhy àv Exuthy 
714&v)". Philo defines “the law" here in Ex. 16, 4 by a maxim which 
was central to the Stoics, although it also occurs in Greek philosophy 
in general? The background is that virtue has a value of its own, 
although the practice of it may not be rewarded by various kinds 
of external goods.? 

Philo also employs another basic Stoic term in his elaboration 
on this theme, "the law," in Leg. all. III 168, namely, "right 
reason" (ó óp0óc Adyoc). In Stoicism right reason meant both the 
cosmic law and man's criterion for distinguishing between right and 
wrong.* 

1 See pp. 75 ff. 

2 See the discussion of Leg. all. III 167 in H. A. Wolfson, Philo II, p. 295. 
Concerning the use of the maxim in Greek philosophy, see ibid., pp. 285 f. 
The Stoic rendering, ''virtue is worthy of choice for its own sake" (duty dt 
abthy slvxt alperqy), is given in Diogenes Laertius, VII, 89. cf. 127, quoted 
in StVF (Arnim) III, pp. 11. 

3 See H. A. Wolfson, Philo II, pp. 285 f. 


* See H. Leisegang, "Logos," Pauly-W. XIII, cols. 1058f.; 1072f.; 
M. Pohlenz, Die Stoa. Geschichte einer geistigen Bewegung, 1, Góttingen 1948, 
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In accordance with Stoic ideas, therefore, Philo employs "right 
reason" to distinguish between the external and the internal 
qualities, and he associates "virtue" not with the external goods, 
but only with the internal aspects of man.! Philo follows the 
Stoics also when in Leg. all. III 167 he indicates certain concrete 
points related to external items, luxury and political office.? 

But these externals are described as the wrong objectives for 
education: "Many, then, have acquired the lights in the soul for 
night and darkness, not for day and light; all elementary lessons 
for example, and what is called school-learning and philosophy 
itself when pursued with no motive higher than luxurious living, 
or from desire of an office under our rulers.” 3 

In this way the homily of Leg. all. III 162-168 deals with the 
question of education, as the homily of Mut. 253-263 did. The 
focal points in the two homilies differ, however: whereas Mut. 
253-263 discusses the basic difference between Jewish philosophy 
and the encyclia, Leg. all. III 162-168 criticizes the misuse of 
education, philosophy included. 

The homily of Leg. all. III 162-168 draws, nevertheless, on the 
educational ideas of the Greek philosophical schools, which also 
sharply criticize the misuse of education. From the standpoint of 
the philosophers this misuse of education was championed by the 
sophists, who made political and commercial career the main 
objectives and not truth and virtue. This conflict between the 
philosophers and the sophists dominated the Greek educational 
life from the time of Plato and Isocrates on.* In the Roman period 


pp. 61-62; Die Werke Philos (Cohn, Heinemann, Adler, Theiler) I, p. 78, 
n. 1; III, p. 31, n. 3; H. A. Wolfson, Philo II, pp. 176 ff.; E. Goodenough, 
Light, pp. 54 ff.; E. Bréhier, Les Idées, pp. 92 ff. 

1 See StVF (Arnim) III, pp. IIf. 

2 See P. Wendland, Philo und die kynisch-stoische Diatribe; I. Heinemann, 
Bildwng, pp. 431-433 makes the correct observation that this criticism. of 
luxury had a much broader support than only the Stoic traditions. 

3 Leg. all. III 167a is an exposition of the word “day” in Ex. 16, 4, 
introduced by tbe paraphrase of a part of the quotation in Leg. all. III 166. 
In § 167, then, the interpretation moves from ''day" to “light” and to 
“education” as “light”. The misuse of education, therefore, brings “‘night”’ 
and ''darkness". 

With regard to the translation given, see Philo (Colson and Whitaker) I, 
p. 413, n.a. 

4 See R. Meister, “Die Entstehung der höheren Allgemeinbildung in der 
Antike," WSt LXIX, 1956, pp. 261 ff.; H. von Arnim, Dio von Prusa, pp. 
18 ff., 72. 
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Cicero and Quintilian were worthy representatives of the view- 
points of the sophists, maintaining that all education, both ency- 
clical and philosophical, should serve practical aims in man's life. 
But at the same time they stressed the need for good discipline 
and knowledge of ethics.! 

In the homily of Leg. all. III 162-168 Philo sides with the philo- 
sophical schools by insisting that political and social career is not 
the objective of education. The objective is rather "virtue" which 
is to be cherished for its own sake. "Right reason" is then the 
ethical criterion for making a distinction between the external and 
internal things in life.? 

Philo's criticism does not go to such an extreme, however, as to 
reject education, not even the encyclia. When serving the right 
objectives, education is "light" and "day"; only misuse turns it 
into "night" and "darkness", (§ 167). Thus the criterion of "right 
reason" ($168) guides men to use their education correctly. 
Accordingly, Philo in Ebr. 33 encourages men to have "right 
reason" as father and the encyclia as mother. And the homily 
of Mut. 253-263 allows the encyclia to play a role, although a lower 
one than that of philosophy. 


The situation in Alexandria 


The homily of Leg. all. III 162-168 does not only draw on the 
Greek educational traditions; it also reflects the actual situation 
at the time of Philo. At several places he describes the luxurious 
living surrounding the political rulers in Alexandria. These accounts 
throw more light upon the situation, which is reflected in the 
homily. 

Of special interest to this question is Flac. 130-145. In $8 130-134 
Philo tells about the gymnasiarch Lampo, who had a high office 
under the rulers, and he criticizes him for injustice and unreasonable 
money making. Then in § 135 ff. Philo describes a central figure 
in the social life of the city, Isidorus, “a mob courter, popularity 
hunter, practised in producing disturbance and confusion", etc. 
The feast ruler in most of the clubs, he was known for luxurious 


1 See H. von Arnim, Dio von Prusa, pp. 97 ff. about the educational 
ideals of Cicero; and F. H. Colson, JThSt XVIII, 1917, p. 152 about Quin- 
tilian. 

2 At several places Philo develops the contrast between "right reason” 
and a luxurious living: Leg. all. III 148; Sacr. 49 ff.; Mos. II 184, etc. 
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living and political intrigues. Also outside Alexandria the upper 
social and political class had the same weaknesses for luxurious 
living and political intrigues, according to Philo.! 

It is not surprising, then, that Philo (Leg. all. III 167-168) should 
reject such external things as luxurious living and political office as 
the proper goal of education. 

Philo's stress on education in this context also reflects the actual 
conditions of his time, since (only) those who had the gymnasium 
education, the encyclia, could obtain civic rights and enter into the 
political and social elite in Alexandria, the epheboi.? 

But Philo's interest is not limited simply to describing right 
and wrong attitudes and objectives of the epheboi in general. 
He is rather concerned with the motives which stimulated Jews to 
receive the necessary education and try to make a political and 
social career in the pagan environment.? 

There are many indications that this question was a burning issue 
in Philo's Jewish surroundings. His own brother, Alexander, was a 
wealthy banker serving as a high official in Egypt.* Alexander's 
son, Tiberius Alexander, even became a renegade from Judaism 
and achieved an exceptional public career, finally attaining the 
highest post of a Roman official in Egypt, that of prefect.5 

Philo seems to allude to this and similar cases in Mos. I 30-3r 
which describes prosperous Jews who look down on their relatives 
and friends and set at naught the laws under which they were born 
and bred, by adopting different modes of life.® 

The papyri confirm these glimpses about the position of the Jews 


1 Cf. Spec. II 92; IV 172 and the more general description in IV 86-91. 
Although Philo paints a one-sided picture, his viewpoints are confirmed by 
the papyri: See I. Heinemann, Bildung, p. 431, with references in nn. 3 and 4. 

2 See H. I. Bell, Egypt from Alexander the Great to the Avab Conquest, Oxford 
1948, pp. 71 f.; cf. Philo (Colson and Whitaker) IX, p. 535, note on $ 130; 
CPJ (Tcherikover and Fuks) I, pp. 38 ff.; 64 f.; V. Tcherikover, Hellenistic 
Civilization and the Jews, Philadelphia 1959, pp. 311 ff. 

3 Cf. that Philo refers to the Jews as “our race” in Leg. all. ITI 166. 

4 See Josephus, Antiquitates Judaicae XVIII 159f.; XX 100; XVIII 
259; CP] (Tcherikover and Fuks) I, pp. 49,53,67,75; E. Goodenough, Intro- 
duction, pp. 2 f£.; The Politics, pp. 64 f. 

5 CPJ (Tcherikover and Fuks) I, pp. 53,75,78,79; E. Goodenough, 
The Politics, p. 65; A. Lepape, "Tiberius Julius Alexander, Préfet d'Alexan- 
drie et d'Egypte," BSAA, N.S. VIII, 1934, pp. 331-341. 

* See Die Werke Philos (Cohn, Heinemann, Adler, Theiler) I, p. 229, n. 2; 
and I. Heinemann, Bildung, p. 456; Cf. Praem. 152 which has a remark on the 
punishment of Jewish renegades. 
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as reported by Philo. They reflect the struggle for emancipation for 
which the Alexandrian Jews fought, and which the Alexandrian 
Greeks violently opposed, especially the endeavours of the Jews to 
enrol their sons among the epheboi.! Finally in 41 A.D. the question 
of the civic rights of the Jews in Alexandria was settled by a letter 
from Claudius. He ordered the Jews not to aim at the acquisition 
of new rights. The participation of Jews in gymnastic contests were 
prohibited, and he also deprived them of gymnasium education; 
as a result no more Jews could acquire the gymnasium education 
prerequisite to citizenship or as a help to entering Greek society.? 

The homily of Leg. all. III 162-168, therefore, presupposes a 
period when the Jews with the help of formal education could enter 
the leading social and political circles in Alexandria. And the point 
of the homily is not to prohibit the Jews from taking leading 
political positions, but to make certain that they do not regard a 
successful career as the aim of their education. 

The picture of Moses in Mos. I 21-32 expresses Philo's ideals at 
this point. Moses mastered all kinds of education, reached the very 
pinnacle of human prosperity, and was even called the young king. 
He was, nevertheless, zealous for the discipline and culture of his 
kinsmen and ancestors, the Jews. In Mos. I 35 Philo even comes out 
explicitly in favour of Jewish emancipation into full citizenship.? 

Philo thus adjusts Stoic ideas to the prevailing situation of the 
Jews, saying that also as political and social leaders they are “to 
value virtue for its own sake” and have “right reason" as an ethical 
criterion. Although he uses these Stoic ideas to interpret the word 
“law” in Ex. 16, 4, he still refers to Jewish law. 

The maxim “to value virtue for its own sake," by which Philo 
characterizes the Jewish laws, has interesting parallels in Pales- 
tinian traditions, as e.g. the saying in Siphre on Deut. 32,2: * “if 


1 See H. I. Bell, Juden und Griechen im römischen Alexandreia, AO Beth. IX, 
Leipzig 1926, pp. 12,17; CPJ (Tcherikover and Fuks) I, pp. 38 ff., 64 ff. 
(Only a few scholars maintain that the Alexandrian Jews enjoyed full civic 
rights, tbid., p. 39, n. 100). 

? See CPJ (Tcherikover and Fuks) I, pp. 69-74; V. Tcherikover, Helle- 
nistic Civilization, pp. 311-314. 

3 The same interpretation of Mos. I 35 is given by Tcherikover in CPJ 
(Tcherikover and Fuks) I, p. 63 and n. 32; Cf. similar points of view ex- 
pressed in F. Geiger, Philon von Alexandreia als sozialer Denker, TBA XIV, 
Stuttgart 1932, p. 29. 

4 Textin Sifré debé Rab, der älteste halachische und hagadische Midrasch zu 
Numeri und Deuteronomium, ed. M. Friedmann, I, Wien 1864, 306 (131b end). 
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thou hast done the words of the Law for their own sake will they 
be life unto thee."* Although Philo obviously takes the maxim from 
Greek philosophy, he brings it close to the Palestinian viewpoint 
by applying it to the Jewish law. 

Hardly any scholar has discussed the reference to the misuse of 
education for social and political aims in Leg. all. III 167. I. Heine- 
mann, being one exception, regards the remark as an additional 
reference to the luxurious living among the scholars at the court of 
the Ptolemees (sic!).? Goodenough isolates the ideas of day and 
light and sees in them the mystical illumination.? In this way 
scholars miss the actual focal point of Philo's use of the Stoic ideas 
“the right reason” and ‘‘to value virtue for its own sake,” in terms 
of the dangers facing the Jews entering the leading social and 
political life. This focal point gives a clue to the situation to which 
the whole homily of Leg. all. III 162-168 addresses itself. 


Platonic thought patterns 


Philo (Leg. all. III 167-168) interpreted the word “law” in Ex. 
16, 4 on the basis of Stoic terms and ideas and applied them to 
the actual situation of the Jews in Alexandria to guide their 
conduct. 

The homily, however, regards this situation and the ethical 
problems involved within a cosmic and religious context, as the 
Stoic idea of "right reason" also suggests. On this level, though, 
Philo moves away from the Stoic ideas of a cosmic immanence into 
Platonic thought patterns. 

This shift of thought is evident in Philo’s use of the haggadic 
fragments about the manna in Leg. all. III 168. (The fragments are 
italicized and underlined). “Such men have the privilege of being fed 
not with earthly things (uh colo yntvorc) but with the heavenly forms 
of knowledge (traïs émovpaviots morhua). A comparison with 
§ 162 shows that the word “knowledge” (émothuatc) replaces a word 
for manna in the haggadic fragment: “the food...is heavenly" (obedviot 
at — tpopat, § 162). Thus in Leg. all. III 168 Philo uses the same 
exegetical method as he employed in Mut. 258-259, to replace a 


1 English translation in H. A. Wolfson, Philo II, p. 287; See ibid., n. 3x for 
Other references (Taanith 7a, etc.); See also G. F. Moore, Judaism II, pp. 
96-97. 

2 Die Werke Philos (Cohn, Heinemann, Adler, Theiler) IIT, p. 138, n. 3. 

3 E. Goodenough, Light, p. 208. 
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word from an Old Testament quotation or the haggadah with 
another term.! 

This "knowledge" (émornun) belongs to the ethical terminology 
of the Stoics, as do “right reason” and “virtue”, meaning the 
accurate comprehension of good and evil? Philo says that those 
who value virtue for its own sake and, in accordance with the 
criterion of "right reason," do not regard external success as the 
objectives of education,—those men have the adequate ethical 
comprehensions.? 

The association of ethical knowledge with manna, however, 
means a transformation of the idea into a heavenly quality, in 
contrast to the earthly ones. The reason is that Philo places the 
haggadic fragments about bread from heaven and earth within the 
dualistic pattern of “not — but" (un — à). In this way Philo 
identifies the ethical dualism between external and internal things 
from Stoicism with a cosmic dualism between heaven and earth, a 
dualism which has a Platonic stamp. The haggadah about the bread 
from heaven and earth, however, provided the actual words 
which are developed into a Platonic dualism. 

Since $ 168 is the closing statement of the homily, it points back 
to the opening in $ 162. Therefore, it is not surprising that at the 
beginning there occurs the same dualism between heaven and earth: 
“That the food of the soul is not earthly (yhıvoı) but heavenly 
(o5p&vtot), we shall find abundant evidence in the Sacred Word" 
(Ex. 16, 4 quoted). 

In this case, however, Philo has not used the exegetical method 
of replacing one word with an interpretative term, but he has used 
the method of supplementing the tradition with the qualifying 
word “soul”: * obpd&vıoı at bugs toopat (As above, so also here 
the haggadic fragment is underscored). The manna is then the 
heavenly food of the soul. Philo obviously presupposes that the 
soul and heaven belong together. 

In Timaeus 90A-C Plato characterizes man as a plant rooted in 
heaven (purdv oöpavıov) due to the soul (5 juyfj) which distinguishes 








1 See pp. 90, 100 f., and for the use of the same method in John 6, 52, see 
P. 90. 

2 See M. Pohlenz, Die Stoa II, pp. 71 f. (Note on p. 126). 

* Cf. Th. H. Billings, The Platonism of Philo Judaeus, Chicago 1919, p. 33. 

1 See p. 66. 
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him from the animals.! A widespread Greek tradition follows Plato's 
anthropological pattern and understands man as a being between 
heaven and earth, between the divine sphere and the animals, 
etc.? In different ways Philo quite frequently understands man as a 
being between heaven and earth.? So he does also in Leg. all III 
162-168. 

The main point of Leg. all. III 162.168, however, is not identi- 
fying the soul directly with heaven, but developing the idea that 
the soul feeds on heavenly nourishment, manna. Again Philo is 
influenced by Platonic thought in his interpretation of manna as 
heavenly food for the soul, for Plato mentions the nourishment of 
the soul at several places (Phaedrus 247 CD; 248 BC; 246 DE; 
Protagoras 313 C; Phaedo 84 AB).* 

According to Leg. all. III 167-168 those men have adequate 
ethical comprehensions who ‘‘value virtue for its own sake" and, 
following “right reason", do not regard external success as the 
objectives of their education. Then in $8 162.168 Philo transforms 
these Stoic ideas on the basis of a Platonic anthropology: the 
adequate ethical comprehension is of heavenly quality and nou- 
rishes the soul. It follows, then, that “right reason" and “virtue” 
also belong to the heavenly sphere and not to earthly things. 

The Palestinian traditions offer interesting parallels to Philo's 
anthropology, since there, too, the place of man is between heaven 
and earth, usually represented by the angels and the animals.5 This 


1 Plato, with an English Translation by R. G. Bury, VII, (Loeb), London/ 
New York 1929, pp. 244-247. Philo uses the Platonic phrase purdv obp&vtov 
in Deter. 85 and Plant. 17; cf. Th. H. Billings, The Platonism of Philo Judaeus, 
p. 40, and Philo (Colson and Whitaker) II, pp. 494 f., note on 88 84 f. 

2 See N. A. Dahl, "Imago Dei. Opposisjonsinnlegg ved Jacob Jervells 
disputas 10.12. 1959," NTT LXI 1960, pp. 88 f.; W. Jaeger, Nemesios von 
Emesa. Quellenfovschung zum Neuplatonismus und seinen Anfängen bei 
Poseidonios, Berlin 1914, pp. 98 ff.; E. Skard, ''Nemesiosstudien," SO XV- 
XVI, 1936, pp. 23-43; M. Pohlenz, Die Stoa I, pp. 83 ff., 227-229; II, p. 114; 
K. Reinhardt, “Poseidonios” 3), Pauly-W. XXII, 1, 1951, cols. 719-725,773- 
778; W. Kranz, Kosmos, AB II, 1, Bonn 1955, p. 78; cf. Hermetica (Scott) I, 
pp. 234-237 (Libellus XII, 20a); II, pp. 366-367. 

3 Leg. all. III 161; Opif. 135; Deter. 84-85; Conf. 176 ff.; Heres 283; 
Decal. 134; Plant. 14.20-22; Somn. I 146, etc. Cf. H. Schmidt, Die Anthropo- 
logie Philons von Alexandreia, (Diss.) Würzburg 1933, pp. 19-21; R. Meyer, 
Hellenistisches in der vabbinischen Anthropologie, pp. 28-29; cf. p. 78, n. I. 

1 See Th. H. Billings, The Platonism of Philo Judaeus, p. 100, and H. 
Leisegang, Der Heilige Geist, Y, 1, p. 54, n. 5, who both refer to this Platonic 
idea in connection with the manna in Philo's works. 

5 See the survey of texts for this anthropology in J. Jervell, Imago Dei, 
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idea of man in Judaism is probably due to a Platonic influence, 
although the dualism between soul and body generally is radically 
modified by belief in God as the creator of both, and the Jewish 
Torah has replaced the Greek idea of reason.! 

To the idea of nourishing the soul there are less striking points 
of contact between Philo and Palestinian traditions. The closest 
idea is the rabbinic understanding of the Torah as bread and manna.? 
The Palestinian traditions tell, of course, about the Israelites eating 
the manna, the heavenly food, so that they therefore were divine 
beings in the desert.? This eating was not limited to the soul, how- 
ever, but effected the body as well. 


Terms from natural science 


Philo elaborates this Stoic-Platonic interpretation of manna in 
terms which belong to the physical speculations of his days. Con- 
sider the relevant parts of Leg. all. III 162, in which are itali- 
cized words from Ex. 16, 4 and the haggadah about bread from 
heaven and earth: 

“the soul is fed not with things of earth that decay (Pdaprots), but 
with such words as God shall have poured like rain out of that lofty 
and pure region of life (eng wetapalov xai xafapXc pres), to which 
the prophet has given the title of ‘heaven.’ ” 

Using the exegetical method of supplementing the Old Testament 
quotation and the haggadah with interpretative words, Philo here 
characterizes the earth by the word decaying (p8aprotc) and heaven 
by the words lofty and pure (rij¢ uerapotou x«l xadapäs). 

The word uerápotoc, lofty, on high, had a central place in the 
natural science of Hellenistic times. It usually designated the 
sublunar sphere, the air, and not heaven. Philo uses the word in 
this exact and scientific way in Plant. 127 and Cher. 4.* More 
frequently, however, he associates it with the supralunar sphere, 
the ethereal heaven with the sun, the moon and the stars.5 Many 


pp. 86 ff.: Aboth de Rabbi Nathan 37; Hagigah 16a; Pesiqta Rabbati 
43, (179b); Tanhuma B, Bereshith 17; Siphre on Deut. 32,2; Gen. R. 
8, II; 12, 8; 14, 3; 21, 5; Ex. R. 30, 16; Eccl. R. VII, 29 $ 1, etc. 

1 See R. Meyer, Hellenistisches in der vabbinischen Anthropologie, pp. 25-32 ; 
N. A. Dahl, NTT LXI, 1960, pp. 88 f. 

? See p. 114 and nn. 1 and 2. 

3 Num. R. 7, 4, etc. See N. A. Dahl, NTT LX, 1959, pp. 196 f.; L. 
Ginzberg, Legends III, p. 44. 

* See Philo (Colson and Whitaker) II, p. ro, n. a. 

5 See Leg. all. III 104; I 43; Gig. 62; Spec. III ı ff., etc. 
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Hellenistic writers show the same lack of consistency in the ter- 
minological usage, even in more scientific discussions.! 

In Leg. all. III 162, ustápotoc qualifies heaven and is used in a 
homiletic presentation of Philo's anthropological and ethical ideals. 
It is, therefore, understandable that the more detailed scientific 
distinctions here are of less interest. 

The other attribute of heaven, xa0«póc, pure, also has its back- 
ground in the philosophy of physics, where the ethereal sphere was 
regarded as the purest element. The Stoics based this viewpoint 
on the definition of ether as fire, the purest element. Aristotle 
and the Peripatetics classified ether as an element of its own, the 
fifth one in addition to the usual four and also on this basis heaven 
sometimes was called pure.? 

Philo reflects both of these viewpoints when he describes heaven 
in his works, and he associates the quality of purity with ether in 
both cases.? Thus either one, or both, may give the background of 
the notion of the pure heaven in Leg. all. III 162.4 

The term q0xpróc, perishable, decaying, played a central role in 
the philosophical debate in the Hellenistic- Roman time. This term 
and the contrasting term &pdapros were frequently used in con- 
sidering whether or not the cosmos had a beginning and whether 


1 For the history of this term and the term petéwpoc see especially W. 
Capelle, IIe8&potog — uev&potoc, Philologus LX XI, (N.F. XXV), 1912, pp. 
449-456; “Zur Geschichte der meterologischen Litteratur,” Hermes 
XLVIII, 1913, pp. 321-358; See also Metéwooc — petewpodroyla, Philo- 
logus LX XI, (N.F. XXV), 1912, pp. 414-448. 

The lack of scientific consistency is also seen by the interchange of perdp- 
otoc and ueréopoc in Migr. 178; Gig. 62; Mut. 66 ff. 

2 About the viewpoints of the Stoics, see S!VF (Arnim) II, p. 194; M. 
Pohlenz, Die Stoa I, p. 81. 

Cicero, Tusculanae disputationes I 41 associates purity with the fifth 
element of Aristotle, in a context which also draws on Stoic and other 
ideas. 

3 The Stoic point of view is found in Somn. I 21; and probably also in 
Heres 86 f.; Opif. 27.114; Plant. 14. See Die Werke Philos (Cohn, Heine- 
mann, Adler, Theiler) I, p. 36, n. 1. and VI, p. 177, n. 2; P. Wendland, Quelle 
Philo's, SAB, 1897, p. 1075. The idea of purity is based on Aristotle's fifth 
element in Qu. in Gen. IV 8; and combined with Stoic ideas in Heres 283. 
Cf. also L. Alfonsi, “Un nuovo frammento del EPI OIAOZOOIAZ Aristo- 
telico,” Hermes LXXXI, 1953, pp. 45-49. 

4 Note that the idea of purity is associated with ether as such in Josephus, 
Bellum Judaicum VI 47 (said by Titus). See A. Schlatter, Die Theologie des 
Judentums nach dem Bericht des Josefus, BFchr Th 2nd Ser., XXVI, Gütersloh 


1932, p. 13. 
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or not it was perishable.! Philo took part in this debate in his treatise 
De aeternitate mundi, in which the adjective p@aptéc¢ alternates 
with the noun Oop, destruction.? This debate is also reflected 
elsewhere in Philo's works, associated with the term q8epróc.? 

There was in Hellenistic time another context for the use of 
q0apróc, namely the dualism between heaven and earth. The 
framework for this dualism was created by the basic distinction, 
already drawn by Aristotle, between the supralunar ethereal 
heaven and the sublunar air and earth. By the help of Platonic 
ideas this distinction was developed into a dualism between the 
changing, perishable, imperfect and even evil sphere of earth and 
air and the divine and imperishable supralunar world.* 

This dualism made a new context in which p0apté¢ became a term 
to describe the world of air and earth in contrast to the ethereal 
heaven. So, in Philo's works the word also describes the physical 
elements of earth, water and air, and matter as such.5 This back- 
ground of speculative physics is reflected in Leg. all. III 162, since 
here the earth is described as perishable (p@apré¢) in contrast to 
the lofty, pure heaven. 

It is evident, then, that by the exegetical method of supple- 
menting words from Scripture and haggadah with other terms, in 
Leg. all. III 162 Philo developed an interpretation within the 
framework of Platonic thought pattern and speculative physics. 
The distinct physical associations, however, are to some degree 


1 Concerning this debate in general, see the brief summary by W. Kranz, 
Kosmos, AB Il, 1, p. 62. 

2 See Aet. 7-9 et passim. About the use of q0xpcóc see further Aristotle, 
Analytica Posteriora 75b 24; 85b 18; Metaphysica 992b 17; Plutarch's 
Moralia, 106 D, etc. 

3 See Spec. II 166; Ebr. 73. 208; Plant. 53, etc. 

4 See M. P. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion II, HRIAW 
V, 2, 2, München 1950, p. 674. See also M. Pohlenz, Die Stoa I, p. 322 
(Seneca); p. 350 (Plutarch and Marc Aurel); W. Capelle, Die Schrift von der 
Welt. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der griechischen Popularphilosophie, NJRIA 
VIII, 1905, pp. 536,537 and n. 2 with references: Cicero, De natura deorum 
II 17.56; De re publica VI 17 (end); Tusculanae disputationes I 42 ff., 60; 
Seneca, De ira III 6,1; Ad Lucilium epistulae morales XLIX 16, etc.; cf. 
Hermetica (Scott) I, p. 209, (Libellus XI (i), 4a). J. Kroll, Die Lehvem des 
Hermes Trismegistos, BGPhM XII, 2-4, Münster i. W. 1914, pp. 174-176, 
especially p. 175, nn. I-5. 

5 Conf. 154; Leg. all. I 88; Post. 115. 163. 165; Plant. 22, etc. Sometimes 
Philo thinks that not only heaven, but also the air is imperishable, as in 
Deter 85. 
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stripped off, since the context is dominated by an anthropological 
and ethical interest.! 

The ideas of Greek physics are also found in the Palestinian 
traditions, both in cosmological and anthropological contexts. 
Num. R. 14, 12 (end) distributes the four elements of nature from 
earth to heaven placing, as Philo often does, fire in heaven.? And 
man was made out of the combination of these elements, according 
to other traditions, Tanhuma, Pequde 3 (end).? These ideas from 
Greek physics are not so predominant in the Palestinian traditions 
as in Philo. And the anthropological interpretation of man as a 
being between heaven and earth, is, in the Palestinian midrash, 
connected with the idea of the heavenly beings rather than with the 
heavenly physics, as is the case in Leg. all. IIT 162. 


The heavenly quality of the Jewish nation 


The Stoic ideas of “right reason”, "virtue" and ethical ''com- 
prehensions" are elevated to heavenly qualities by the help of 
a Platonic dualism between heaven and earth. This dualism is 
influenced by physical terminology, so that heaven is characterized 
as being of a “lofty (meteoric) and pure nature," while the earth 
is of a “decaying” nature. The soul is the part of man to which 
these heavenly qualities and ethical ideas belong. 

This interpretation of the meaning of the homily seems to fit 
into a system of individualistic ethics. The analysis of Leg. all. III 
167 indicated, however, that the homily refers to problems con- 
nected with the Jewish struggle for emancipation. In this way 
the conflict between Judaism and paganism provides the context 
of the interpretation, although Leg. all. 162.168 deals with the 


1 This anthropological and ethical interest in Leg. all. III 163 provides 
no basis for discussing the question whether or not the soul is material, in 
spite of the physical terminology. At some other places, however, Philo 
clearly rejects this Stoic viewpoint, although he sometimes uses the Stoic 
terminology. Cf. H. A. Wolfson, Philo I, pp. 394 f. See also H. Leisegang, 
Der Heilige Geist I, 1, pp. 57-58. 

2 For other references, See J. Freudenthal, Hellenistische Studien I. 
Alexander Polihistor und die von ihm erhaltene Reste jüdische und samari- 
tanischer Geschichtswerke, JFS, Breslau 1874/1875, pp. 69-72; H. Diels, 
Elementum. Eine Vorarbeit zum griechischen und lateinischen Thesaurus, 
Leipzig 1899, p. 46, n. 1; cf. G. F. Moore, Judaism I, pp. 381 f.; About the 
four elements in Josephus' writings, see A. Schlatter, Die Theologie des 
Judentums, pp. 12 f. 

3 See L. Ginzberg, Legends V, p. 72 for other references. 
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dualism of heaven and earth, soul and body. How can this seeming 
dichotomy be explained? ! 

The solution is that "the soul" does not have primarily an 
individualistic sense, but refers to the Jewish nation collectively 
as it is explicitly said in § 163: "The people, and all the organization 
of the soul..." Again Philo has used the exegetical method of 
supplementing words from the Old Testament quotation with 
other terms, as seen by underscoring the words from the quotation: 
6 Acc xal x&v tò THE puys sbormua xal cuvayayéta—. We see 
that the word “the people" (6 Aeóc) is explicated by “all the 
organization of the soul" (x&v tò the doy? ovotnua). 

Both F. H. Colson and I. Heinemann have spiritualized this 
phrase completely and removed it from any concrete idea of the 
Jewish people. Colson's translation is “all that goes to make the 
soul"; Heinemann renders it as ''die Seele in ihrer ganzen Zu- 
sammensetzung.” ? 

Philo gives the word sbomu«, system, organization, association, 
different meanings,? but in Mut. 150 the term interprets a word 
similar to the "the nation" (6 Aeóc) in Leg. all. III 163, namely 
Éüve, “nations” (Gen. 17,16). These "nations" are defined as 
“large and comprehensive combinations both of living creatures 
and of actions and ideas" (Cocov ópoU0 xol moxyudtov erde xol 
Beda cvornuata). If this definition were applied to Leg. all. III 163, 
this paraphrase would result: all the organization (or combination) 
of living creatures and of actions and ideas belonging to the soul. 

It is even possible to give a more precise definition of this phrase 
in Leg. all. III 163. Philo's use of the similar phrase "the whole 
people of the soul" (rév Ac@v &ravra tHe doyc) in Ebr. 37 gives 
support to the suggestion that Leg. all. III 163 is an interpretation 
of the Jewish people: * “He (Moses) in his wisdom was recalling 
the whole people of the soul to piety and to honouring God and was 
teaching them the commandments and holy laws." Thus, ''the soul" 
is associated with piety, the honouring of God, the commandments 





1 Note that H. Windisch, Die Frömmigkeit Philos, pp. 62 ff. refers to 
Philo's anthropology as proof for his individualistic thinking and piety. 

* Philo (Colson and Whitaker) V, p. 411; Die Werke Philos (Cohn, Heine- 
mann, Adler, Theiler) III, p. 137; See also N. A. Dahl, Das Volk Gottes, 
p. 112. 

3 See Opif. 48 and Spec. I 342 (music); Leg. all. I 2 (astronomy and ca- 
lender); Aet. 4 (the cosmos); Migr. 104 ( a choir); Cont. 72 (association), etc. 

1 See also the use of the same phrase in Agr. 44.88; Migr. 14. 
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and holy laws—in short the precise characteristics the of Jewish 
people in contrast to “a city or commonwealth peopled by a 
promiscuous horde, who swing to and fro as their idle opinions 
carry them” (Ebr. 36). In this case, however, the German translator 
spiritualizes the meaning completely: “Bildhaft wird die Seele 
vorgestellt als bevólkert oder bewohnt von guten Gefühlen und 
Strebungen.” ! 

The result of such an extreme spiritualizing interpretation of 
Philo is that a glimpse of factual life, such as the reference in Leg. 
all. III 167 to the aspirations for social and political success, be- 
comes a mere disturbing element in the context. Thus, Heinemann 
is inclined to regard this sentence as an addition.? In point of fact 
this reference in Leg. all. III 167 is a convincing argument in favour 
of $ 163 as a spiritual description of the actual, empirical Jewish 
people. 

Plato, Aristotle and others use the word obotyua in the sense of a 
political system, organized government, constitution? And at 
several places Jews have used the word to designate the Jewish 
community.* The Stoics gave a wide cosmic perspective to the term 
in their philosophy of the state, where the world was seen as a great 
Polis, a system (overnua) of men and gods.5 

Philo obviously applied this Stoic usage to his own Jewish people 
and also modified it by the Platonic thought pattern: the Jewish 
people is the organization (system) in which the heavenly quality, 
“the soul," is realized. The corresponding idea that “the true men” 
are realized in the Jewish nation is explicitly stated in other words 
in Spec. I 303:9 "Yet out of the whole human race He chose as of 
special merit and judged worthy of pre-eminence over all, those 
who are in a true sense men, (rob xpóc &Xff0suxv dvOepmnouc), and 


ı M. Adler in Die Werke Philos (Cohn, Heinemann, Adler, Theiler) V, p. 
21. n. 1. Cf. N. A. Dahl, Das Volk Gottes, p. 112. 

2 Die Werke Philos (Cohn, Heinemann, Adler, Theiler) ITI, p. 138, n. 3. 

3 Plato, Laws III 686B; Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea, r168b 32, etc. 

* 2 Maccabees 15, 12; 3 Maccabees 3, 9; Josephus, Contra Apionem I 32; 
See N. A. Dahl, Das Volk Gottes, p. 96. 

5 M. Pohlenz, Die Stoa II, p. 112. 

8 F. H. Colson, Philo (Colson and Whitaker) VII, p. 275, n. c, is unable 
to fit this passage into the spiritual and individualistic philosophy of Philo, 
according to Colson: '"The selection of Israel in [Deut. 10] v. 15 is here inter- 
preted as the selection of the worthiest. The meaning thus given to of mpdc¢ 
&Xff)ewxv &vOpcmor is unusual. Generally ‘the true man’ is the reasonable 
mind or conscience in the individual man.” 
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called them to tbe service of Himself, the perennial fountain of 
things excellent, from which He sends the shower of the other 
virtues gushing forth to give drink, delicious and most beneficial, 
and conferring immortality as much as or more than nectar." 

Philo (Leg. all. III 162-163) expressed in Platonic and Stoic 
terminology an idea which in a different way was present also in 
Palestine; thus Pirqe Aboth 3, 14 presents the viewpoint that man, 
created in the image of God, is realized in Israel because she has 
the Torah, the instrument of creation. As a matter of fact, this 
point of view is central to the Palestinian understanding of the 
relationship between Israel and creation.! It is even more signi- 
ficant that the anthropological idea of man as a being between the 
heavenly beings (the angels) and the animals, is applied in the 
Palestinian midrash to Israel only, so that also here the Jews are 
the people of heavenly quality, corresponding to Philo's idea.? 


Heavenly principles embodied in the Jewish laws. 


Since the heavenly qualities discussed in Leg. all. III 162-163. 
167-168 are not primarily the property of the soul of the individual, 
but of the spiritual—and empirical—Jewish nation, they must 
include both the abstract cosmic aspect and the concrete laws and 
practices of the Jews. 

Both of these aspects are present in Philo's use of the Stoic term 
"right reason" (6 óp08c Aóyoc) which in Leg. all. III 167-168 is 
associated with the word “law” (vóuoc) in Ex. 16, 4. A few examples 
in which Philo explicitly uses the term to refer to Jewish laws and 
practices will next be given. 

In Post. 142 and Cher. 128 “right reason" means the Scripture, 
or rather "the law’’, in citation formulas introducing quotations 
from the Pentateuch. In Sobr. 33 and Agr. 130 the term means the 
right principle for interpreting the Scripture. Virt. 127 refers 
to the Jewish laws when it says that he whose life would 
conform to Moses' most holy commonwealth is captained by 
nature's right reason.? Of great interest is also Probus 43-47, 

1 See J. Jervell, Imago Dei, pp. 78-84. 

2 See ibid., pp. 86 f., especially p. 86, n. 65. About the anthropological 
viewpoints in the Palestinian midrash, see above on p. 129 and n. 5; p. 130 
= Ct E. Goodenough, The Politics, pp. 30 f. where he discusses Somn. II 
I35 ff. and finds that "right reason'' here refers to the Jewish law. In this 


book, ch. II, Goodenough analyses Philo's politics “in code". Unfortunately 
in his other book By Light, Light, G. has almost forgotten this exegetical 
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because in $ 47 Philo says that those who defend the laws of Athens 
and Sparta deny right reason, while $$ 43-46 connect right reason 
with the legislator of the Jews. “In code" Philo indicates that 
those defending the laws outside Judaism should recognize the 
Jewish law and its source in right reason.! 

This brief survey of Philo’s use of the term “right reason" shows 
that at this point Leg. all. III 168 must read: The right reason as 
expressed in the laws of the Jews. 

The same combination of the abstract cosmic aspect and the 
concrete laws and practices of the Jews is seen in the term Aöyoı, 
words, principles, which in Leg. all. III 162 replaces a word for the 
manna. The exegetical method used becomes evident when the 
words from Ex. 16, 4 and the fragment from haggadah are under- 
scored: 


Ex. 16,4: &etovs [£x] tod odpavod 
Exegesis:  Aóyow Ex Tfjg — pices, Hy 
obpavey xéxAnxev- 





Hence, in Leg. all. III 162 a word for manna is replaced by the 
word Aöyor, just as Philo in § 168 replaces a word for manna by the 
word érztiozzux, ethical comprehensions. The question then arises: 
What is the meaning of Aéyou, and what is the relationship between 
the two terms? 

Because the plural term Aöyoı has many different shades of 
meanings in Philo's works, in each case it must be defined ac- 
cording to the individual context in which it occurs. The context 
in Leg. all. III 162-168 is the organization of the soul, the Jewish 
nation as it is determined by the heavenly quality of right reason 
as expressed in Jewish laws. Those fail in the test of "right reason" 
who have external things as the objective of their lives and therefore 
misuse their education to gain success in pagan social and political 
life. 

Within this context, logoi also must refer to the Jewish laws in 
one way or another. Spec. II 13 and Decal. 13 clarify the investi- 


principle and spiritualizes Philo's thoughts away from the concrete situations 
reflected in his works. Thus in Light, p. 389, n. 112 he refers to Somn. II 
I35 as "right reason" of the individual. 

1 Cf. E. Goodenough, The Politics, p. 79.—(In principle “right reason’ is 
the source of all positive laws, Jos. 31, but the peoples did not, however, 
recognize this source). 
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gation, since there the laws and ordinances of the Jews are inter- 
preted as divine words: 


Spec. II 13: "Justice and every virtue are commanded by the 
law of our ancestors and by a statute established of old, and what 
else are laws and statutes (vóuot 8& xai Occuoi) but the sacred 
words of Nature (pücewg iepoi Aöyoı)...?” Decal. 13: "Naturally 
therefore he first led them away from the highly mischievous 
associations of cities into the desert, to clear the sins out of their 
souls, and then began to set the nourishment (vpoqoác) before their 
minds—and what should this nourishment be but laws and words 
of God (vópot xal aóyor Beton) 2772 


In these passages the Jewish laws and statutes are interpreted by 
the terms pboewg iepot Adyoı and Aöyoı Ocio. Both of these terms 
betray their Stoic background. As parallel Stoic phrases are cited 
6 xotvóc THs plosws Adyos and tòv — Adyov, tov Ocóv.? 

The influence of the mystery language is also discernable in Spec. 
II 13. The parallel in the mysteries is tepd¢ Aóyoc, which also occurs 
frequently in Philo’s works.’ 

Because Philo adjusted these terms to his own Jewish religion, 
he did not identify logos with God himself, as the Stoics did.* 
Furthermore, the Jewish law with its plurality of statutes and 
ordinances was so significant to him that he had to use the plural, 
logoi, as well as the usual singular form (e.g., ó dp8d¢ Aöyog). 

One point in Decal. 13 connects the term Adyot Octo: directly with 
the God-given logoi in Leg. all. III 162. Since Decal. r3 describes 
laws and words of God as food for the minds (v«ic 9wvotaic) in the 
desert, both passages associate the logoi and the laws with the 
manna. Moreover, Decal. 17 describes the laws and the ordinances 
(véuov xal dıarayudrav) as manna for the souls just as the external 
manna was food for the bodily life of the Jews in the desert. 

This interpretation by Philo of the Jewish laws and statutes 
implies that they are in harmony with the cosmic laws and prin- 


1 See also Qu. in Gen. IV 140: “‘...the sacred scriptures are not monuments 
of knowledge and vision but are the divine commands and the divine words.” 
See the comment by R. Marcus, Philo, Supplement (R. Marcus) I, p. 422, n.a. 

2 StVF (Arnim) II, pp. 269, 111; I, p. 24. See H. Kleinknecht, Aéyo B, 
ThWb IV, pp. 83,84,87; E. Schwartz, Aporien, NAG, 1908, p. 555, n. I. 

3 See H. Kleinknecht, yw, ThWb IV, pp. 84-85. 

4 Rightly noticed in tbid., p. 87, where some modifications also are 
mentioned. 
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ciples; thus both concrete and abstract cosmic aspects are included 
in this usage of the term logoi. The meaning of logoi in Leg. all. III 
162 is, therefore, heavenly principles which are present in that 
nation where the heavenly quality of the soul is realized. These 
principles are then embodied in the laws and statutes of the Jewish 
nation. 

The relationship between the two words for manna, Aóyo: in Leg. 
all. III 162 and niota in § 168 is now clear: Adyou refers to the 
heavenly principles embodied in the Jewish laws and £nıornuar 
means the actual perceptions of these principles. The term ó ép0dc 
Aóvoc ($168) describes another aspect of the same thought. It 
means the heavenly criterion which tests men, to see if their 
practices in life are in accordance with the laws and heavenly 
principles on which they are based. 

This analysis now must be placed within the framework of 
Philonic research. Both Schwartz and Wolfson identify Philo's 
logos with the wisdom of the Torah. Schwartz, however, holds that 
Philo always keeps the Jewish idea of the spoken word of God, 
whereas Wolfson systematizes Philo's use of logos and logoi from 
the philosophical viewpoints of God's transcendence and imma- 
nence and the question of the laws of nature and the Torah. As 
Wolfson sees it, the plural logoi belongs to the sphere of the imma- 
nent laws in nature. These laws, however, are revealed in the Torah 
of the Jews.! 

L. Cohn, on the other hand, finds that Stoic and Platonic thoughts 
are basic in Philo's use of these terms. So, according to Cohn, Philo 
has combined in these terms the Stoic law of nature and Platonic 
ideas, in order to bridge the gap between the transcendent God an 
the immanent world.? To an even greater degree Billings and Dodd 
insist that logos to Philo is the Platonic world of ideas.? 

The Stoic background of the term of logos is given prominence 
by Pohlenz, although he realizes that Philo has transformed Stoic 
terminology to serve his Platonizing Jewish understanding of God 


1 E. Schwartz, Aporien, NAG, 1908, pp. 548-556; H. A. Wolfson, 
Philo I, pp. 184,226-260,325-347; II 189 and 190, n. 163. Cf. the criticism of 
Wolfson’s system in K. Bormann, Die Ideen - und Logoslehre Philons von 
Alexandrien. Eine Auseinandersetzung mit H. A. Wolfson. (Diss.), Köln 1955. 

2 L. Cohn, "Zur Lehre vom Logos bei Philo," Judaica. Festschrift zu 
Hermann Cohens siebzigstem Geburtstage, Berlin 1912, pp. 303-331. 

3 Th. H. Billings, The Platonism of Philo, pp. 28-30; C. H. Dodd, The 
Interpretation, p. 68. 


Suppl. to Novum Test., X 10 
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and his dependence upon the Scripture. Pohlenz agrees with 
Schwartz that the Palestinian term “the words of God" has in- 
fluenced Philo's use of the plural logoi. Philo's dependence on 
Stoic ideas is also claimed by F. Geiger, who realizes that Philo, 
nevertheless, regarded the law of Moses as written formulations 
of the law of nature, the logos.! In addition to these Stoic and 
Platonic sources, Bréhier draws the attention to Egyptian Stoicism 
and mystery religions. ? 

The influence of mystery religions has been particularly cham- 
pioned by another group of scholars. Among these, Pasher under- 
stands logos as a stage on the royal road of the mystical ascent, and 
Goodenough sees it basically as the Light-Stream coming down into 
matter.  Leisegang interprets the logos primarily as the transfor- 
mation of a Greek philosophical (especially Stoic) concept into the 
message of a mystery. * 

Closely related to them are scholars who place Philo's thoughts 
within the gnostic outlook of the world, and so stress the oriental 
elements in it. Lewy makes the Philonic logos play a significant 
role within the development to mystical gnosis of Jewish specu- 
lations regarding wisdom. 5 Stressing the radical transcendence 
and the unintelligibility of God, Jonas thinks that Philo's logos 
represents the attempt to bridge the gap between God and the 
world, resulting in logos as “a second God". 5 According to Staerk 
and Hegermann oriental mythology has moulded Philo's concept 
of wisdom, cogita, to such an extent as to penetrate also his under- 
standing of logos." 


! M. Pohlenz, Philon, NAG, 1942, pp. 445-450; Die Stoa I, p. 373; F. 
Geiger, Philon als socialer Denker, pp. 18, n. 81; 114; cf. the similar 
conclusion reached by R. Arnaldez in Les Oevres de Philon (Arnaldez, 
Pouilloux and Mondésert) I, pp. 27,30. 

2 E. Bréhier, Les Idées, pp. 83-111. 

3 J. Pascher, Der Königsweg, pp. 115 ff.; and E. Goodenough, Light, p. 58. 

* H. Leisegang, “Philon,” Pauly-W. XX, cols. 41-42; Der Heilige Geist, 
I, 1, pp. 66 f£, 209-230; cf. "Logos," Pauly-W. XIII, cols. 1072-1077. 

5 H. Lewy, Sobria Ebrietas, pp. 15,17 ff.; Cf. H. Ringgren, Word and 
Wisdom. Studies in the H ypostatization of Divine Qualities and Functions in 
the Near East, Lund 1947, pp. 124 f., who suggests that Philo's logos, al- 
though a philosophical concept, is influenced by the Biblical idea of wisdom. 

€ H. Jonas, Gnosis II, 1, pp. 74 f. 

7 W. Staerk, Die Erlösererwartung in den östlichen Religionen, Stuttgart/ 
Berlin 1938, pp. 71-85 and pp. 105-125; H. Hegermann, Die Vorstellungen 
vom Schépfungsmitiler, pp. 70f.; J. Jervell, Imago Dei, pp. 56 ff. (Logos 
influenced by gnostic speculations about Anthropos). 
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The views of Pohlenz and Geiger come closest to the use of the 
terms 6 ópfóc Aóyoc and Adyor in the homily of Leg. all. III 162-168. 
These terms have a clear Stoic background, and they have been 
transformed by Philo on the basis of the Scripture and a Platonic 
treatment of the haggadah. The cosmic understanding of the Jewish 
laws and the actual situation of the Jews in Alexandria have also 
influenced Philo' use of these terms. 

The use of 6 dp0d¢ Adyog and Aöyoı in Leg. all. III 162-168 is not 
to be harmonized with other usages of the same terms and the 
parallel term, copt«, in Philo's works. A detailed analysis of different 
contexts may explain to some degree the many inconsistencies of 
Philo on this point. Thus the different terminology of the homily 
of Mut. 253-263 (copl«, etc.) and the homily of Leg. all. III 162-168 
(6 dp8d¢ Aóyoc, etc.) is quite appropriate to the different subject 
matter and the different focal points. 


The heavenly measures 


The heavenly principles (logoi) which are embodied in Jewish 
laws make the cosmic and the human order consist of fixed mea- 
sures to which men are to conform. This is the way Philo under- 
stands the portions and the measures of manna in his paraphrase 
of Ex. 16, 4 (td tij  "^juépac sic *juépxv) and 16, 16.18 (uetphoavtes, 
etc.) in Leg. all. III 163.165.166. 

Philo says that going beyond these measures is “overreaching”, 
"covetousness", mAcoveEtx, Leg. all. III 166, which destroys the 
heavenly order. This conflict is described pointedly in Philo's inter- 
pretation of the first of the “Ten Words” in Decal. 155. Here Philo 
declares that God, as the Ruler, has expelled from the purest part 
of all that exists, namely heaven, oligarchy and mob-rule, which are 
produced by disorder and covetousness (££ dta&iacg xai mAcovetlac). 

On the other hand, the heavenly order also reaches down to 
earth, Spec. IV 232-237. The masters of natural philosophy have 
handed down the importance of equality (icócvc) in the order of 
heaven and earth. Equality makes the universe into a cosmos, 
cities into the best of all constitutions, a democracy; it makes 
bodies healthy and creates virtuous conduct in the souls. 

The term equality, ioömg, was widely used to express the 
Greek sense of justice. It was a central principle for the cosmic 
and human order, especially in the Pythagorean-Platonic tra- 
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dition.! The term did have different shades of meanings, as for 
instance numerical equality or proportional. The former means 
the distribution of things equally among men irrespective of merit; 
the latter means the distribution according to their individual 
Merits or needs. 

That Philo was well aware of this distinction can be seen from 
Heres 144-145. Both in Heres 191 and in Qu. in Gen. IV 102, Ex. 
16, 18 is interpreted from the viewpoint of proportional equality. 
So also is the case in Leg. all. III 163.165.166, although the specific 
term iséme is not used. The principal emphasis in the homily of 
Leg. all. III 162-168 is not to describe equality as such, but to 
exhort the Jews to stay within the limits of the heavenly measures: 
“Both in the case of manna then, and in the case of every boon 
which God confers upon our race, it is good to take what is fixed by 
strict measure and reckoning (év&giÜuov xai usuevpnuévov, cf. Ex. 
16, 16.18), and not that which is above and beyond us; for to do 
this is to be overreaching (mAsovetíac)," Leg. all. III 166. 

In this context, the use of the term mAcoveEta approaches the 
Greek background of the idea of equality. It corresponds quite 
closely to its use in Plato's Gorgias, 508A for instance, where 
mAcoyst(a describes the breaking of the equality which binds heaven 
and earth, gods and men, together in one commonwealth.? Thus in 
Leg. all. III 166 the term means to go beyond the heavenly mea- 
sures embodied in the Jewish laws and practices and in that way 
to break the order of proportional equality.’ 

Leg. all. III 167 thus offers a concrete illustration of breaking 
the cosmic measures out of their equality, just as making the day 
into night and the light into darkness. Men go beyond these 
measures if they use their education just for the purpose of social 
and political success in the pagan environment. 


1 See the extensive discussion of the Greek concept of equality in R. Hirzel, 
Themis, Dike und Verwandtes. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Rechtsidee bei den 
Griechen, Leipzig 1907, pp. 228-320. See also Die Werke Philos (Cohn, Heine- 
mann, Adler, Theiler) V, p. 256, n. 1; Philo (Colson and Whitaker) IV, p. 
570, n. on § 145; and E. Goodenough, Light, pp. 65 ff.; cf. H. A. Wolfson, 
Philo II, pp. 386-387 and F. Geiger, Philon als sozialer Denker, pp. 19 ff. 

2 Plato, with an English Translation by W. R. M. Lamb, V, (Loeb), 
London/New York 1925, pp. 470-471. See G. Delling, mdcovéxrng XTA., 
TAWb VI, p. 267. 

3 Philo does not conceive this order in a static way. He thinks, rather, that 
within this order there is progress (rpoxornh, Leg. all. III 165) away from the 
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This is the point to return to the question of the dualism between 
heaven and earth and soul and body, expressed in Leg. all. III 
162.168. It is not, as is the case in the gnostic view of man and the 
world, that this material world, of which men are a part, is sepa- 
rated from a higher spiritual world above it.! The dualism of Leg. 
all. III 162-168 is, rather, that of the conflict between order and 
disorder: If earth, the body and human achievement as education 
are permitted to go beyond their measures, then the dualistic 
conflict appears. If they stay within these measures, then the 
heavenly order is realized on earth. The tendency towards disorder 
is, however, present in the perishable (§ 162: pO«proic) earth. 

Philo combines the ethical dualism between heaven and earth 
with the dualism of Judaism and the pagan world. The Jews who 
have luxurious living and political careers as their objective, join 
in with the earthly, pagan disorder. There is therefore no incon- 
sistency between the viewpoint of the homily of Mut. 253-263 
and that of the homily of Leg. all. III 162-168, but the emphasis 
differs. If education, which is an adiaforon on the borderline 
between Jews and pagans, is rightly understood, then it has its 
virtue and there is difference, but no dualism between heaven and 
earth (Mut. 253-263). If, on the other hand, education is misused 
for the purpose of making a pagan career, then a cosmic and ethical 
disorder is created, resulting in a dualistic conflict between heaven 
and earth. 

In spite of many differences, Philo has a cosmological orientation 
in common with the Palestinian Judaism. The Palestinian midrash 
regarded the Torah as the law of the world. The world is created 
according to the model of the preexistent Torah, etc.? The distinc- 
tion made between heaven and earth also sometimes results in the 
Torah as a heavenly image.? 


passions. Cf. the Stoic use of this term; see M. Pohlenz, Die Stoa I, p. 154 
and II, p. 83. 

1 W, Bousset, Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, FRLANT X, Göttingen 1907, 
pp. 91 ff. 328 ff.; H. Leisegang, Die Gnosis, KT XXXII, Leipzig 1924, pp. 
21-27; H. Jonas, Gnosis und spdtantiker Geist, Y (Die mythologische Gnosis), 
FRLANT LI (N.F. XXXIII), Góttingen 1934, pp. 98-102; T'he Gmostic 
Religion. The Message of the Alien God and the Beginnings of Christianity, 
Boston 1958, pp. 43-47, 51-56, etc.; J. Jervell, Imago Dei, pp. 140-161; C. H. 
Dodd, The Interpretation, pp. 103-107. 

2 Pirqe Aboth 3,14; Tanhuma B, Bereshith 5; Siphre on Deut. 11,22; 
Gen R. 1,1, etc. See the extensive list of references in J. Jervell, Imago Dei, p. 79. 

3 Aboth de Rabbi Nathan 39. See further M. J. Bin Gorion, Die Sagen der 
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In the apocrypha and pseudepigrapha this cosmic aspect is even 
more prominent, and interesting parallels to Philo's identification 
of the Jewish laws and the cosmic law occur. Thus the Testament of 
Naphtali chs. 2 and 3, describes the cosmic and ethical law as «£i, 
order, so that sin becomes disorder, a&ta&t«. Testament Naphtali 
2,3 even has the idea of cosmic measures. And this cosmic and 
ethical order is at the same time identical with the laws of Moses. 
The pagans have already corrupted this order of creation (Testa- 
ment of Naphtali 3, 3).1 In corresponding ways creation, ethics 
and the laws of Moses are united in several other of these writings 
as well? 

Although Philo develops his ideas of the cosmic and ethical 
order more in accordance with the higher level of Stoic philosophy 
and Platonic thought patterns, his ideas are to some degree parallel 
to the cosmological interpretation of the Torah found in the 
Palestinian midrash as well as the apocrypha and pseudepigrapha. 
At this point, the latter group of writings produce closer parallels to 
Philo, especially Testament Naphtali which, as the homily of Leg. 
all. ITI 162-168, has the idea of a cosmic and ethical order based on 
divine measures. There is in Philo, however, a stronger tendency 
towards a dualism between soul and body, heaven and earth than in 
the Palestinian traditions generally? Accordingly he stresses much 
more the abstract cosmic principles beyond the concrete Torah. 

This analysis of the beavenly measures in Leg. all. III 162-168 
calls for a criticism of those scholars who overstress the dualistic 
element between heaven and earth, soul and body, in Philo's works. 


Juden I. Von der Urzeit, 2nd ed., Frankfurt 1919, pp. 24-29; J. Bonsirven, 
Le Judaisme Palestinien au temps de Jésus-Christ. Sa Theologie I, (Bibliothèque 
de Theologie Historique), Paris 1934, pp. 250 f.; J. Jervell, Imago Dei, p. 80; 
See also L. Wáchter, "Der Einfluss platonischen Denkens auf rabbinische 
Schópfungsspekulationen," ZRG XIV, 1962, pp. 36-56. 

1 The Greek Versions of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, Ed. by 
R. H. Charles, Oxford 1908, pp. 145-150. See W. C. van Unnik, ‘Is I Clement 
20 purely Stoic?” VigChr IV, 1950, pp. 186-187; S. Aalen, Die Begriffe 
"Licht" und “Finsterniss” im Alten Testament, im Spátjudentum und im 
Rabbinismus, SkrNVA 1951 I, Oslo 1951, pp. 173 f., and J. Jervell, Imago 
Dei, pp. 29 f. 

2 See W. C. van Unnik, VigChr IV, 1950, pp. 181-189; S. Aalen, “Licht” 
und “Finsternis”, pp. 170-175. (cf. the criticism of some of Aalen's view- 
points by N. A. Dahl, “Begrepene “lys” of ''mórke" i jódedommen. Oppo- 
sisjonsinnlegg ved S. Aalens disputas 5.12. 1951 for den teologiske doktor- 
grad," NTT LIII, 1952, pp. 77 £); J. Jervell, Imago Dei, pp. 31-37. 

3 Cf. R. Meyer, Hellenistisches in der rabbinischen Anthropologie, p. 32. 
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A few of them have made specific references to this homily to prove 
their point. Leisegang, to mention one, says, on the basis of Leg. 
all. III 162, that Philo tries to remove the pure heaven as far from 
the earthly matter as possible.! Goodenough interpreted the manna 
in Mut. 253-263 as "showers of refreshing" for the mystic during 
his struggle away from the somatic passions. In the same context 
Goodenough also refers to Leg. all. III 162-168, as well as to other 
instances where Philo expounds the manna miracle.? 

Both scholars have overlooked the fact that the dualism of Leg. 
all. III 162ff. is basically one of order and disorder, and not a 
dualism of the spiritual quality versus matter as such. 


God's care, men’s trust 


So far it is evident that Greek ideas were transformed by Philo to 
interpret Judaism especially with reference to the actual situation 
of the Jews in Alexandria. This transformation was given in the 
form of an exegesis of Ex. 16, 4, into which fragments from the 
haggadah about bread from heaven and earth and some Greek 
terminology were incorporated. 

Philo (Leg. all. III 162-168), by means of Scripture and haggadah, 
has transformed the Greek ideas in still another way. They are seen 
within the framework of God’s activity and men’s faith or rather 
lack of faith. Hence Leg. all. III 162-168, with all its philosophical 
and ethical ideas, has a strong religious core. 

In the quotation from Ex. 16, 4 (Leg. all. III 162), God is the one 
who rains bread from heaven (éya bw — &proug [£x] tod odpavod). The 
exegete then says that God pours like rain the logoi from heaven (6 
Bed duBphon Adyotg Ex «Tj — pboews, fjv odpavdv xéxAqxev:) The 
logoi, ie., the heavenly principles embodied in the laws and prac- 
tices of the Jews, are therefore the gifts of God, as said in Leg. all. 
III 163-164. 166 (&yaf&, y&pvcec, Sepe). 

Also other heavenly qualities are brought about by the activity 
of God: right reason, virtue, ethical perceptions ($8 167-168) and the 
heavenly order of measures and portions ($8 163.165-166). God is 
the dispenser or guardian of all these good things ($8 163.166). 

In Leg. all. III 162-168, therefore, Philo describes God's activity 
and providential care for the Jews, both now and in the future 


1 H. Leisegang, Der Heilige Geist, I, 1, p. 54, n. 5. 
? E. Goodenough, Light, pp. 207-208. 
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(8 164 xai viv xoi det). God is the active dispenser and guardian of 
the heavenly order of the Jewish people. 

The response of man is not just a question of conformity or non- 
conformity to a cosmic order embodied in laws and practices. It is 
rather a question of trust or usurpatory and disorderly disbelief. 

This idea of disbelief was a feature common to the Palestinian 
haggadah and Philo's narrative on the manna in De vita Mosis. 
Expounding Ex. 16, 20 the haggadah in Ex. R. 25, Io says that 
those who left over manna to the next day lacked faith ("own 
mas). Mek. Ex. 16, 27 gives the same characterization to those who 
went out to collect manna on the Sabbath. Just at the very same 
points in the narrative on manna Philo describes the people corres- 
pondingly by the words &mioveiv (Mos. II 261) and morta (Mos. 
II 269). In the homily of Leg. all. III 162-168, therefore, Philo 
used this feature from the tradition about the manna and applied 
it to his ethical exhortations. 

Although the terms &moti« and &miorog have kept the Jewish 
meaning of lack of trust and faith in God, the new context in the 
homily has, of course, influenced the concept. Stoic and Platonic 
ideas and thought-patterns have placed the concept within the 
context of the heavenly order reaching down to check the disorderly 
tendencies of the earth. Thus, lack of trust and faith here means 
that men rely upon themselves and the earthly elements rather than 
upon God and the heavenly order.! 

This view of Leg. all. III 164 fits well to the example given by 
Philo in $ 167: Those who do not trust God by relying upon the 
heavenly orders of the Jews are those who misuse education 
for the purpose of social and political success in the pagan environ- 
ment. These people rely upon themselves and the earthly elements 
and go beyond the measures of the heavenly order. 


1 Cf. Leg. all. III 164. The idea of faith or lack of faith frequently has this 
meaning in Philo's works. See Praem. 28; Heres 93; Ebr. 40; Mut. 201; Abr. 
269; Virt. 216-218. Cf. A. Schlatter, Der Glaube im Neuen Testament. Eine 
Untersuchung zur neutestamentlichen Theologie, Leiden 1885, pp. 83-105; R. 
Bultmann, motedw xt., ThWb VI, pp. 202-203; C. H. Dodd, The Inter- 
pretation, pp. 62-64; H. A. Wolfson, Philo II, pp. 215-218; E. Goodenough, 
Light, pp. 400-401 (Pauline interpretation of faith in Philo's works); E. 
Biéhier, Les Idées, pp. 222 ff. (stressing the Stoic background combined with 
the element of ecstasis from the circles of the mysteries) ; Cf. the survey in 
H. Thyen, TAR XXIII, 1955, pp. 237-242. The viewpoint of Schlatter, 
Bréhier and Goodenough that faith in Philo represents the completed stage 
in man's progress does not apply to the homily of Leg. all. ITI 162-168. 


CHAPTER SIX 


THE UNIQUE VISION OF GOD IN JESUS, 
THE SON OF JOSEPH 


JOHN 6, 31-58 


Judaism as background for John 6 


It is evident that both Philo and John draw on haggadic traditions 
about the manna (Ch. I), that they follow a common Jewish homi- 
letic pattern (Ch. II), and employ midrashic methods, patterns, and 
terminology (Ch. III). In the two of Philo's homilies (Leg. all. III 
162-168 and Mut. 253-263), however, non-Jewish (Greek) ideas 
about philosophy, encyclia, and cosmic order were apparent in the 
content. But Philo interpreted even these ideas within the context 
of the situation of the Jews in Alexandria and combined them with 
thoughts from the common Jewish heritage. Traces of the non- 
Jewish ideas were found in Palestinian traditions as well, an obser- 
vation which shows that in different degrees Judaism as a whole— 
Palestinian Judaism included—was part of the Hellenistic world, 
with its oriental and Greek components (Chs. IV and V). 

Philo interpreted the Jewish heritage along one line, whereas 
John interpreted it in another direction. John pre-supposed 
and re-interpreted among others the following facets of 
Judaism: r) the identification of the wisdom and the Torah; 2) the 
identification of the manna with the Torah; and 3) the belief in 
Israel as the nation who sees God. Especially the development of 
the last point in Philo and John gives basis for the theory that both 
are partly side-branches of early Merkabah mysticism.! 

With the exception of the identification of the manna with 
wisdom and Torah, John resembles other Jewish sources more than 
Philo. John has interesting similarities with ideas in the wisdom 


1) H. Odeberg, The Fourth Gospel; G. Quispel, “L'Évangile de Jean et 
la Gnose,” in L’Evangile de Jean, RB III, Lyon 1958, pp. 197-208, and N. A. 
Dahl, Current Issues (ed. W. Klassen and G. F. Snyder), pp. 124-142, have 
especially emphasized Jewish mysticism as background for John. On early 
Jewish mysticism in general, see G. D. Scholem, Major Trends in Jewish 
Mysticism, 3rd rev. ed., New York 1961, pp. 40-79; Gnosticism, Merkabah 
Mysticism, and Talmudic Tradition, New York 1960; L. Baeck, Aus Dvei 
Jahrtausenden, pp. 244-255. 
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literature and aspects of rabbinic haggadah, reflecting also halakhic 
principles of agency. Furthermore, John draws on and interprets 
eschatological concepts which are found in Palestinian Judaism and 
in the New Testament in general. 

In spite of the differences between John and Philo, they offer 
mutually illuminating parallels, since they both interpret Jewish 
traditions under strong influence of non-Jewish thought-categories 
and ideas. Hence, in the two homilies on the manna (Mut. 253-263 
and Leg. all. III 162-168) Philo undercuts the Jewish idea that 
God acts in history, interpreting manna as cosmic principles which 
should govern the Jewish nation. On the basis of ideas from Greek 
philosophy Philo strives for order between (the spiritual) heaven 
and (the external) earth. The homily in John 6, 31-58, correspond- 
ingly, is a polemic against a gnosticizing tendency to draw a sharp 
distinction between the spiritual sphere and the external sphere. 
John opposed and was influenced by a docetic Christology and an 
understanding of the vision of God which was so general that it 
played down the importance of the external Torah and the unique 
role of Jesus Christ of history. 


Bread, Torah and Sinai 


The homily of John 6, 31-58 presupposes the giving of the Torah 
at Sinai as model. The midrashic supplement (italicized together 
with parallel phrases) in John 6, 33 offers an initial clue to the 
question: “and gives life to the world" (xoi Lonv 9300s tõ xdoue). 
Similar phrases are frequently used about the Torah, especially in 
connection with the Sinai event. Among the parallels’ are: "The 
voice...gave life to Israel who accepted the Torah"; “God said to 
Moses: Say to Israel: The words of the Torah which I have given to 
you are life unto you”, "If the earth trembled when He gave life to 
the world" (nw Sy n"n qmm wno).! 

One striking observation can be made from these parallel phrases: 
According to some, the life was given to Israel and according to 
others—such as John 6, 33—the life was given to the world. The 
solution to this seeming difference lies in the fact that in Jewish 
literature and in the Fourth Gospel Israel was regarded as the center 


1 Tanhuma Shemoth 25 (Hebrew text and Greek translation in A. 
Schlatter, Der Evangelist Johannes, p. 173); Mek. Ex. 15, 26; Ex. R. 29, 9; 
cf. Deut. R. 7, 3. 
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of the world.! When life was given to Israel, it was eo ipso given 
to the world. 

Against this background it is clear that John 6, 33, instead of 
saying that the words of the Torah at Sinai gave life to the world, 
transfers the role of the Torah to the bread from heaven: ‘‘For the 
bread of God is that which comes down from heaven, and gives life 
to the world.” In this way the words from the Old Testament quo- 
tation cited in 6, 31b (‘‘bread...from heaven") have been para- 
phrased together with words from haggadic traditions about Torah 
and Sinai (“and gives life to the world’’).? 

There are similar qualifications of "the bread" which betray the 
same background in the idea that Torah brings life. Thus, John 
6, 51 testifies that “the bread” is given “for the life of the world". 
Furthermore, the phrase “the bread of life" (6 &ptog is Co), 
6, 35.48, seems to have been created with phrases about Torah as a 
model:? “the law of life" (vóuoc Co; ), Sirach 17, II; 45, 5; cf. 4 
Ezra 14, 30, and “words of life” (an oo nnan), Ex. R. 29, 9, and 
"living words" (Aöyıa Càvcx, cf. John 6, 51 6 &pros 6 Càv), Acts 
7, 38. John 6, 63, “the words...are life" (tà huata — Cay otw), 
and 6, 68, “the words of eternal life" (6quatx Go «iovtoo), even 
suggest that John in a direct way reproduces such traditional 
phrases. Significantly enough, the parallel phrases about the Torah 
of life occur in contexts which describe the theophany at Sinai. 

Since the bread from heaven has been given the function of the 
Torah at Sinai, John obviously reflects that the manna was identi- 
fied with the Torah. The analysis of the homily, Mut. 253-263, 
showed that Philo also linked the manna with the laws of Moses, 
especially as they were read and interpreted on the Sabbath. In 
Mek. 13, 17 the same identification is made, since the Torah has 
been given the function of the manna: “I will ‘lead them out’ in 
the desert for forty years that they may eat the manna and drink 
the water of the well and (thereby) the Torah will be united (assimi- 


1 Cf. N. A. Dahl, Das Volk Gottes, pp. 77 £.; J. Jeremias, Jesus’ Promise 
to the Nations, SEBTh XXIV, London 1958, pp. 55-73; A. Fridrichsen, 
“Missionstanken i Fjärde Evangeliet,” SEA II, 1937, pp. 139-53, and 
"La pensée missionnaire dans le Quatrième Évangile,’ AMNTSU VI, 
1937, Pp. 39-45; N. A. Dahl, Current Issues (ed. W. Klassen and G. F. 
Snyder), especially p. 129. See further discussion below on pp. 175-179. 

2 See the analysis on pp. 20 f. for other haggadic elements in the paraphrase 
developed in John 6, 33. Cf. also pp. 66 f. 

3 See p. 73 and nn. 3, 4. 
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lated) with their body."! John, therefore, follows a line of inter- 
pretation which was employed by Philo and also indicated in 
Palestinian haggadah. 

The allusion to the Torah and the Sinai event is also clear in 
John 6, 45-46, which is a quotation from Is. 54, 13 followed by a 
brief exposition.? In rabbinic tradition Is. 54, 13 (about those 
“taught by God") is frequently cited to show that God Himself will 
teach the Torah in the future coming aeon. The quotation also 
occurs, however, with reference to the learning of the Torah in the 
present age. In Berakoth 64a itis used to show that the scholars of the 
Torah are taught by God, and the expression “taught by God" is 
used in CD 20, 4 by the Zadokite community to describe itself and 
its interpretation of the Torah. When Is. 54, 13 is quoted in John 
6, 45 the idea intended is that those "taught by God" are men 
who have received the meaning of the Torah (directly) from God 
Himself.? 

The brief exposition of Is. 54, 13 in John 6, 45b-46 elaborates 
upon the idea of teaching/learning by adding two central features 
from the theophany at Sinai, hearing and seeing. Those who are 
"taught by God" have “heard” the meaning of the Torah from God 
Himself. According to Ex. 33, 20 there was a significant modifi- 
cation made at the theophany at Sinai. Moses was not allowed to 
see the face of God; for no man can see God and live. The same 
reservation is made in John 6, 45-46: those who are "taught by 
God" have “heard from God” without actually seeing Him.5 

The statement, “Not that any one has seen the Father, etc," in 
John 6, 46, has a close parallel in John 1, 18. Recent scholarship 
has shown convincingly that John r, 14-18 interprets the theophany 
at Sinai, and gives thereby a strong support for the same under- 
standing of John 6,45-46.8 


1 See pp. 112-114. ? See pp. 70, 84-85. 

3 John 6, 45 indicates therefore that the exegesis of the Old Testament 
is itself regarded as revelation. A similar view is held by the Qumran com- 
munity and Philo. See especially O. Betz, Schriftforschung, pp. 5, 118-119, 
152-153; P. Volz, Der Geist Gottes, pp. 130 f., R. M. Grant, The Letter and 
the Spirit, p. 34. 

4 On the “hearing” at Sinai, see Deut. 4, 12; 5, 24; 18, 16; Sirach 17, 13; 
45, 5; Mek. Ex. 19, 2, etc. 

5 The exegetical pattern of reservation in John 6, 46 is analysed on 
pp. 84-85. 

* See especially M. E. Boismard, St. John’s Prologue, Westminster, Md. 
1957, pp. 136-140; S. Schulz, Komposition, pp. 40 f.; N. A. Dahl, Current 
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The interpretation of John 6, 45-46 given here is confirmed by its 
context. In John 6, 41-42 "the Jews" object to Jesus’ exposition 
of the Old Testament quotation cited in v. 31b. They cannot accept 
his identification with ''the bread from heaven" in the quotation. 
In John 6, 45-46 Jesus then answers that those who share in the 
theophany at Sinai and have heard from God and thus learned the 
true meaning of the Torah will understand and accept his inter- 
pretation of the manna. 

At this point John 5, 37-47 becomes an interesting parallel.! 
According to John 5, 39-40 the Jews misuse the scriptures because 
they interpret them without recognizing their testimony to Jesus. 
In John 6, 41-42, then, the Jews disagree with Jesus' exegesis of 
the manna because he says that it means himself. In 5, 37-47 the 
Jews, who refuse to interpret the scriptures Christologically and 
"come to" Jesus, prove that they have no share in the revelation 
at Sinai: "His voice you have never heard, his form you have never 
seen” (5, 37). The same ideas are stated in a positive way in John 
6, 41-48. Those who accept a Christological interpretation of the 
scriptures (v. 41.48, "I am the bread") share in the theophany 
at Sinai: they have “heard” from God and learned the right under- 
standing and therefore they “come to" Jesus (6, 45-46). 

A comparison between the two passages reveals a surprising 
difference as well. John 5, 37 ff. says that the Jews who do not 
interpret the scriptures Christologically have never seen God's 
“form” at Sinai. It would be natural, then, to expect that in John 
6, 41-48 those who had the right understanding of the scriptures 
would be said not only to have "heard" but also to have “seen” 
God's “form”. Instead John 6, 46 declares emphatically that no man 
has ever seen God; only the son of God has seen Him. The reason 
for the seeming discrepancy must be that the Evangelist wants to 
show clearly that there is no vision of God apart from the Son, 
not even in the theophany at Sinai. John 6, 46 probably implies 
that God's “form” (el$os), 5, 37, was the Son of God. The men who 
share in the (preparatory) revelation at Sinai have seen God only 


Issues (ed. W. Klassen and G. F. Snyder), p. 132, with numerous references 
to Jewish ideas on the vision and the ascent of Moses at Sinai in note 13, 
on p. 286: Sirach 45, 2-5; Jubilees 1; Ps-Philo, Ant. bibl. 12, 1; 4 Ezra 14, 5; 
Syriac Baruch 59, etc.; Cf. also E. M. Sidebottom, The Christ, p. 37. 

1 See N. A. Dahl, Current Issues (ed. W. Klassen and G. F. Snyder), pp. 
132-133, who has shown that John 5, 37 ff. must be interpreted against the 
background of the theophany at Sinai. 
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through the Son, Jesus Christ, to whom they now come (5, 45b).! 

At this point it is logical to conclude that the homily of John 
6, 31-58 attributes to the “bread from heaven" the life-giving 
function of the Torah and alludes to the theophany at Sinai. 
Similar allusions to the theophany at Sinai are found in John 
5, 37-47. The latter passage shows that the Jews, who misuse and 
misinterpret the scriptures, have no share in the (preparatory) 
revelation given to Israel at Sinai, and the homily in John 6 indi- 
cates that only those who share in the (preparatory) revelation at 
Sinai have the right understanding of the scriptures, in this case a 
quotation about the manna. John 6, 31-58 is therefore an elabo- 
ration upon and an illustration of the points discussed in 
5, 37-47? 

Scholars like Odeberg, Billerbeck, Dodd, and Barrett have linked 
the “bread from heaven" with the concept of the Torah. They have 
pointed to the fact that in Judaism the Torah was described as 
bread, and Odeberg has made it evident that in Mek. 13, 17 the 
manna itself was identified with the Torah.? Barrett has, therefore, 
also suggested that in John 6, 33, etc. the life-giving function of 
the Torah has been transferred to the “bread from heaven’’.* All the 
scholars mentioned, however, have overlooked the allusions to the 
theophany at Sinai in John's exposition of the manna miracle. 

Gártner and Bultmann represent the scholars who have given 
alternative interpretations. The key to Gártner's explanation is that 
he combines the manna miracle with the Passover proper, because he 
does not realize that John combines the manna miracle, the Torah, 


1 Cf. that Abraham and Isaiah and probably also Moses saw Jesus Christ, 
John 8, 56; 12, 41; 1, 17 and 5, 46. See especially N. A. Dahl, Current Issues 
(ed. W. Klassen and G. F. Snyder), pp. 131-134. 

2 The close connection between John 5, 37-47 and 6, 31-58 speaks against 
any re-arrangement of the sequence of chs. 5 and 6 in spite of the obvious 
geographical discrepancies (ch. 5 in Jerusalem; ch. 6 at the sea of Galilee, 
etc.). This observation supports the viewpoint that the Gospel forms a united 
whole in spite of all discrepancies. See our discussion above on p. 5, and 
further C. H. Dodd, The Interpretation, pp. 289-290 and C. K. Barrett, 
St. John, pp. 18-21, over against R. Bultmann, Evanglium, p. 154 and W. 
Wilkens, Die Entstehungsgeschichte des vierten Evangeliums, Zollikon 1958, p. 5, 
etc. Cf. the survey in W. F. Howard, Criticism, p. 303; cf. pp. 297-302. 

3 H. Odeberg, The Fourth Gospel, pp. 239-245, 255 (Odeberg identifies, 
however, too readily the concepts of "bread", ''parnásà" and manna); 
Str.-B. II, pp. 483 ff.; C. H. Dodd, The Interpretation, pp. 336 £.; C. K. 
Barratt, St .John, pp. 240f.; cf. E. M. Sidebottom, The Christ, p. 130. 

* C. K. Barrett, St. John, p. 241. 
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and the Sinai event.! Unfortunately Gártner's analysis of the main 
body of John 6 is rather sketchy and inadequate. Ignoring the 
concepts of the Torah and the theophany at Sinai, Bultmann identi- 
fies the manna with the idea of revelation: the bread from heaven 
means the (gnostic) Revealer, who comes from heaven and brings 
life to the world (cf. John 6, 33)?. 

In John 6, 45-46 the scholars generally have overlooked the theo- 
phany at Sinai as the necessary clue for interpretation, and there- 
fore suggested other solutions. Dodd interprets 6,46 and the 
parallel in r, 18 against the background of the vision of God in 
Jewish eschatological expectations and in Hellenistic mysticism.? 
Bultmann finds that the same verses emphasize the author's con- 
viction that God is not at man's disposal and is only available 
through revelation. The Oriental-Old Testament idea about the 
sovereignty and inaccessibility of God is here interpreted in a 
radical way and with the gnostic idea of revelation as accompani- 
ment.‘ Barrett's interpretation combines elements both from Dodd 
and Bultmann. More independent is Odeberg who interprets 
6, 46 against the background of "Jewish-mystic-rabbinic" ideas 
with a sharp distinction made between the external and the spiritual 
spheres: "there is no knowledge of the spiritual world without 
entering into knowledge-communion with the spiritual world, 
and, in the last instance, with God, and such communion is given 
only in and through the Son." ë Thus, although Odeberg realizes the 
connection between the manna and the Torah, he is not successful in 


1 B. Gärtner, Passover, pp. 18-19. In passing Gärtner mentions that to- 
gether with the manna miracle, also the giving of the Torah at Sinai was 
emphasized in the Passover Haggada, p. 33, especially n. 1. He also refers 
to the combination of manna, Torah and life, etc., as outlined by Odeberg, 
but without making these ideas fruitful for his own interpretation, p. 41, 
and n. 3. 

* R. Bultmann, Evangelium, p. 169. S. Schulz, Komposition, p. 95, rejects 
any connection between the manna and the concept of Torah with the sur- 
prising remark that the Torah was never directly called bread in Judaism. 
He therefore modifies Bultmann's interpretation by placing more emphasis 
on the passages on the manna in the Old Testament and their eschatological 
developments in Jewish traditions. 

3 C. H. Dodd, The Interpretation, pp. 167, 338. 

4 R. Bultmann, Evangelium, pp. 54-55; 172-173; "Untersuchungen 
zum Johannesevangelium B," ZNW XXIX, 1930, pp. 176 ff.; cf. the dis- 
cussion and modification of Bultmann's interpretation in Th. Müller, Das 
Heilsgeschehen im Johannesevangelium, Zürich 1961, pp. 18-20. 

5 C. K. Barrett, St. John, pp. 141, 245. 

* H. Odeberg, The Fourth Gospel, pp. 257-259. 
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showing the way these and associated ideas have made an impact 
upon this specific point in John 6. 


Bread and Wisdom 


Just as the bread from heaven was identified with the Torah, or 
rather replaced the Torah, in John, so also is it identified with 
another term for the Torah, namely wisdom. The ideas which 
clearly come from the Jewish wisdom traditions are centered 
around the words “‘to come”, "to eat and drink" and “hunger and 
thirst". 

The words, “he who comes to me”, (ó &pyöuevog rrpdg éu£) in John 
6, 35, renders a stereotyped phrase which John combines with a 
variety of words and ideas (John 5, 40; 6, 37.44.45.65; 7, 37; cf. 
6, 37 mpdc Zus HEer). Of special interest is John 7, 37 because the 
phrase there has the form of an invitation in imperative form, “let 
him come [to me]" (ipy£c0o [npóc us]). ? 

The parallels in the Synoptics show that the phrase belongs to the 
common gospel tradition. Matt. 19, 14 says "Let the children come 
to me” (&pere tà nabita — &A0ctv mpóc us, cf. Mark 10,14; Luke 
18, 16). Luke uses the phrase both in 6, 47, "Every one who comes 
to me" (nr&c ó épyÓuevoc modo uc, Matt. 7, 24 differs.) and in 14, 26. 
“If any one comes to me" (et «c Epyetar mpóc ue, cf. Matt. 10, 37, 
which differs). In spite of different wording, Matt. 11, 28, "Come 
to me" (Actte xpóc us), is very significant, because it obviously 
points back to the invitations from wisdom in wisdom literature.! 

Such phrases of invitation from the wisdom (and the teachers of 
wisdom) are found in Prov. 9, 5, "Come", (mP/LXX ”En@ate) and 
Sirach 24, 19, “Come to me" (npoo&Adere mod¢ us). Although the 
imperative form is not given in John 5 and 6, it is explicitly stated 
in John 7, 37. John's dependance upon wisdom traditions is there- 
fore certain. 

John also agrees with wisdom traditions in associating "coming" 
with "eating" and "drinking". This is evident in John 6, 35 since 
the phrase “he who comes to me” is part of the exposition of "I am 
the bread of life” and is, moreover, associated with the cessation of 
hunger and thirst: 


1 N*D be omitts rpóc ue, but the longer reading gives the correct meaning, 
even if it should be secondary. See R. Bultmann, Evangelium, p. 228, n. 5. 

2 On Matt. 11, 28 and its relationship to the wisdom traditions, see 
especially N. A. Dahl, Matteusevangeliet, p. 157. 
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“I am the bread [cf. wisdom/Torah] of life; 
he who comes to me shall not hunger, 
and he who believes in me shall never thirst." 


The following passages combine the same ideas: 


“Come to me.... 

Those who eat me will hunger for more 

and those who drink me will thirst for more” (Sirach 24, 19.21) 
“Come, eat of my bread 

and drink of the wine I have mixed" (Prov. 9,5) 


Three observations are evident in these comparisons: First, Sirach 
24, 21 identifies wisdom itself with food and drink, just as pre- 
supposed in John 6, 35. Second, the context of Sirach 24, 19.21 
explicitly identifies wisdom with the Torah (v. 23), a combination 
which John 6, 35 also presupposed. In midrashic interpretations, 
moreover, Prov. 9, 5 is made to refer to the Torah.! Third, the 
promise in John 6, 35 is much more radical than that in Sirach 
24, 21, since it tells about cessation of hunger and thirst instead of 
continuation.? 

The idea of eating is central in the second half of the homily 
(John 6, 49-58), and is connected with the idea of drinking in vv. 
53 ff. Fragments from haggadic traditions about the manna and 
the well and from eucharistic traditions have been employed in this 
section? but it is evident that also ideas about wisdom have 
influenced it. The actual wording, John 6, 57, “he who eats me” (6 
p@ywv we), is very similar to Sirach 24, 21, “Those who eat me" 
(oi &cOtovcéc ue). Hence the eating of the bread from heaven and the 
eating and drinking in the eucharist mean the eating and the 
drinking of wisdom (and the Torah). 

In different ways it is evident in John 6, 49-58 that those who eat 
and drink are promised and actually receive eternal life, and will 
not die. The same promise is made in wisdom literature: 

"All who hold her fast will live, 
and those who forsake her will die" (Baruch 4, 1; cf. also Prov. 
8, 35-36). 

Both the life-giving function of the Torah and the promise of life 

associated with wisdom explain John’s basis for interpreting bread 


1 See Gen. R. 43, 6; 54, 1; 70, 5; Ex. R. 47, 7; Num. R. 8, 9; 13, 15 and 
16; Eccl. R. VII, 8 #1, etc. Cf. Sir.-B. II, pp. 482-483. 

2 Further discussion of this point on p. 166. 

3 See the analysis on pp. 20-22, 90-92. 
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from heaven as the life-giving factor. In John, however, the idea 
of life has been further defined as eternal life (John 6, 40.47.54; 
cf. 6, 51.58).1 

Although wisdom literature provides good material on the ideas 
of the wisdom being called food and drink, it does not give parallels 
to the Johannine identification of the manna and the wisdom. Such 
an identification, however, is suggested in Ex. R. 25, 7, where Ex. 
16,4 about the manna is combined with Prov. 9,5 about the 
wisdom (and the Torah): 


"Another explanation of 

‘Behold, I will cause to rain bread from heaven for you.’ 
(Ex. 16, 4). 

It is written, 

‘Come, eat of my bread, and drink of the wine which 

I have mingled’” (Prov. 9, 5). 


In the homily of Mut. 253-263, Philo not only indicates the 
identification, but states it explicitly in his interpretation of Ex. 
16, 4:? 

“And indeed it says 
‘Behold I rain upon you bread from heaven’ (Ex. 16, 4). 


Of what food can he rightly say that it is rained 
from heaven, save of heavenly wisdom ...?” 


A comparison between John 6, 31-58 and Mut. 253-263 shows 
that John has utilized the personal features of the wisdom (6, 35, 
“he who comes to me", etc.), while Philo has developed the imper- 
sonal aspects more fitting to the meaning of cogíx within Greek 
educational philosophy. 

Among the personal features of wisdom is her self predication in 
sayings of the “I’’-style. Within the context of the wisdom ideas 
in John 6, 31-58, the midrashic formula of “I am (the bread, etc.)”, 
VV. 35.41.48.51, receives the force of such self predication. A 
similar description occurs in Prov. 8, 30 “I was beside him, like 
a master workman (fx); and the simpler form in the para- 
phrase of this verse in Gen. R. I, x comes even closer to John 
6, 35: “I was the working tool (nm *^5) of the Holy One." The 
allusions to the theophany at Sinai in John 6 have also given the 
“Ego eimi" sayings overtones from God's presentation of Himself, 


1 See the discussion of eschatological concepts on pp. 165 ff. 
2 See pp. 112-115. 
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as in Ex. 20, 2 "T am the Lord your God.” This is the deeper meaning 
of the exegetical phrase "Ego eimi" by which the word “bread” 
in the Old Testament text "Bread from heaven he gave them to 
eat" (John 6, 31b) is identified with Jesus, the son of Joseph 
(vv. 41-42). 

. Summary. — In John the bread from heaven has been given the 
life-giving functions of Torah and wisdom. The presence of the 
bread is pictured with features from the theophany at Sinai and the 
invitation to eat and drink extended by wisdom. He who shares 
in the (preparatory) revelation at Sinai accepts the invitation and 
"comes to" wisdom/Jesus (John 6, 45). The midrashic formula of 
“I am" receives in this context the force of the self predication 
of wisdom with overtones from God's theophanic presentation of 
Himself.—By combining ideas about the Torah, the theophany at 
Sinai and the wisdom, John 6, 31-58 follows the lines suggested by 
the Prologue (1, 1-18) where the same combination has been made.! 

Dodd and Barrett have no independent analysis of the influence 
of wisdom ideas on John 6, 31-58, apart from their discussion of the 
impact of the concept of Torah.? Schulz and Schlatter completely 
deny any influence of the wisdom idea on the Johannine concept of 
the manna and Hoskyns ignores the question.? 

Bultmann, on the other hand, point out that the "coming" and 
the cessation of “hunger” and "thirst" (John 6, 35, etc.) come from 
wisdom tradition. He is not, however, distinct and precise in his 
analysis which brings all of these ideas into his main concept of a 
gnostic Revealer.* 

Sidebottom has a more precise understanding of the wisdom 
traditions as background for John.’ Having referred to the passages 
about wisdom in Sirach 24 and Prov. 9, Sidebottom writes: “ 
words that are appropriate to wisdom because of its very nature 
apply in an opposite sense to the rich food of Christ. ‘I am the bread 


1 On the Torah, Sinai and wisdom in the Prologue, see especially the 
survey in S. Schulz, Komposition, pp. 31-36, 40-43, and W. F. Howard, 
Christianity According to St. John, London 1943, pp. 34-56, and the dis- 
cussion of John 1, 1-18 in commentaries. 

? C. H. Dodd, The Interpretation, pp. 83-84, 336-337; C. K. Barrett, 
St. John, p. 240. 

3 S. Schulz, Komposition, p. 95; A. Schlatter, Der Evangelist Johannes, p. 
173; E. C. Hoskyns, The Fourth Gospel, ed. F. N. Davey, 2nd ed., London 
1947, PP. 294 ff. 

1 R. Bultmann, Evangelium, p. 168, n. 4 and p. 228, n. 7. 

5 E. M. Sidebottom, The Christ, pp. 203-207, etc. 
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of life', he says, 'he that comes to me will not hunger, and he that 
believes in me will never thirst.'...Jesus, not Law or wisdom, is the 
living bread that finally satisfies." ! 

A comprehensive survey of the research on the “Ego eimi" for- 
mula in John would go beyond the scope of the present study. It 
suffices to answer a problem posed by Schulz in agreement with 
Grünweller and Dietrich. Schulz emphasizes that in Old Testament 
and Judaism such a formula is never connected with a metaphoric 
word like "bread", “vine”, etc. In the Mandean literature, on the 
other hand, a combination of "I am" and metaphoric concepts 
occurs frequently. In his conclusion, therefore, Schulz follows with 
certain modifications scholars as Bauer, Bultmann and Schweizer, 
who find that the Johannine "Ego eimi" formula has its origin in 
non-Jewish gnostic circles.? 

Schulz would have found another solution on his problem if he 
had realized that John, at least in 6, 35.41.48.51, employs a mi- 
drashic formula for identifying an Old Testament word, e.g. a 
metaphoric term, with a person in first person singular. Due to 
the ideas in the context, this formula is in John 6 given the function 
of the self predication of wisdom and the theophanic self pre- 
sentation. Hence, in the homily of John 6, 31-58 the “Ego eimi" 
sayings can definitely be explained on the background of Old 
Testament and Judaism. 


Bread and the commissioned agent 


Still another concept qualifies the use of “bread from heaven" in 
the homily of John 6, 31-58, the concept of agency. John 6, 38 
illuminates this point, because in it the exegetical paraphrase of the 
(italicized) words from the Old Testament text (v. 31b) and from 
the haggadah are supplemented to show that Jesus is the agent of 
God: 

“For I have come down from heaven (xataBéByxa and tod odpavod) 
not to do my own will, 
but the will of him who sent me (tod méudavrdc pe)” 

The phrases for the sending are: vv. 38.39, tod neu bavrög us, v. 44, 
6 Téupas ue, v. 46, 6 àv napd tod Oeod and v. 57 anéoteiAév ne 6 — 
TATA. 

1 Ibid., p. 130. 


? S. Schulz, Komposition, pp. 90-94, 119-124, with references in the foot- 
notes. See further above on pp. 72-73. 
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John frequently uses the term “he who sent me/him’’, ó méuac ue 
(x9c6v), in a technical and stereotyped way.! John 13, 16 introduces 
it into a halakhic statement with partial parallels in Matt. ro, 24 
and in the rabbinic halakah: 


John 13, 16: “a servant is not greater than his master; 
nor is he who is sent greater than he who sent him.” 
(0838 Andororog nellwv tod néuhavtog adtév) 

Matt. 10, 24: “nor [is] a servant above his master." ? 

Gen. R. 78,1: “the sender is greater than the sent” 
(nonenn p ima nenn). 

Furthermore, the term occurs in John 13, 20 in a statement which 
has a parallel in Matt. ro, 40 (cf. Matt. 18, 5; Mark 9, 37 and Luke 
9, 48), and which reflects the halakhic rule that “an agent is like him 
who sent him”: 3 


John 13, 20: “he who receives any one whom I send receives 
me; and he who receives me receives him who sent me” 
(Ax. B&ver tov neulbavrk ue). 


On the basis of this technical halakhic use of the term 6 néptpac 
ke, it is reasonable to interpret the statements about the sending 
in John against the background of the judicial rules for agency in 
the Jewish traditions. 

In John 6, 38 the term 6 mépac ue is interwoven with the common 
Jewish and New Testament phrase “to do the will of God” :4 
“to do the will of him who sent me." The same combination occurs 
in 4, 34, and shortened to “the will of him who sent me" (tò 6éAnua 
ToU reudavrös ue) in John 6, 39 and 5, 30.5 

All the halakhic statements about agency presuppose that the 
agent identifies himself with the will and the intention of him who 








1 John 4, 34; 5, 23.24.30.37; 7, 16.18.28.33; 8, 16.18.26.29, etc. See the 
list of occurrences in K. Kundsin, Charakter, p. 203, and G. D. Kilpatrick, 
"Some Notes on Johannine Usage," BT XI, 1960, p. 176. 

2 Cf. Luke 6, 40. See the analysis in C. H. Dodd, “Some Johannine 
‘Herrnworte’ with Parallels in the Synoptic Gospels," NTSt II, 1955/56, 
pp. 75-78. 

3 See Mek. Ex. 12, 3.6; Berakoth 5, 5; Qiddushin 41b-43a. Cf. Str.-B. I, 
P- 590; II, p. 558. See the discussion of the Synoptic parallels in C. H. Dodd, 
NTSt II, 1955/56, pp. 81-85. 

4 See Matt. 7, 21; I2, 50 par, etc.; Eph. 6, 6; Hebr. 10, 36; 13, 21, etc.; 
Siphre on Num. 5,18, etc. See further Der tannaitische Midvasch Sifre zu Numeri, 
translated by K. G. Kuhn, RT, Ser. 2, III, Stuttgart 1959, p. 51 and n. 22; 
p. 129 and n. 11; A. Schlatter, Der Evangelist Matthäus, seine Sprache, sein 
Ziel, seine Selbstándigkeit, Stuttgart 1929, pp. 257 f. 

5 Cf. John 6, 40, “the will of my father” and 7, 19; 9, 31, to do “his will”, 
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sent him.! This presupposition is explicitly formulated in the 
Mediaeval collection Shulhan Aruq, Hoshen Mishpat, 188, 5: “Stets 
wenn der Vertreter (mhwnw) von dem Willen des Vertretenen 
(mwan nyt) abweicht, ist das Vertretungsverhältnis gänzlich 
aufgelóst." ? Thus John 60,38, in accordance with the halakhic 
principles, tells that the Son came from heaven not to execute his 
own will, since he was an agent, but the will of the sender, the 
Father. Hence, also 6, 39-40 tells about this will of the Father.? 
According to the halakhic rules the sender had to authorize 
the agent by transferring his own rights and the property concerned 
to the agent.* The will of the sender, the Father, in John 6, 39, 
makes just this transfer clear: "This is the will of him who sent me, 
that all that he has given me (næv 8 dé8wxév uot, cf. v. 37) ...’5 
The transfer is even more pointedly stated in John 17, 6: “thine they 
were, and thou gavest them to me" (col Aoav x&uol adtods Edaxac). 
Thus it may be said that the Father takes possession of his 
belongings (through the Son as agent), or that the Son acquires the 
property for himself in a lawsuit. These two aspects are expressed 
in 6, 44 and 12, 32, respectively. John 6, 44 runs: “No one can come 
to me (i.e. the agent) unless the Father who sent me (6 néuac us, i.e. 
the sender) draws (éAxboy) him." John 12, 32, on the other hand, 
says: “and I [i.e. the Son]...will draw (£3xócc) all men to myself.” 
In both places the verb éAxJew, to draw or drag, occurs in juridical 
contexts.® It renders with all probability the Hebrew ‘wn, to draw, 


1 K. H. Rengstorf, &xoov£)Xc xt, TAWbI,p. 415, discussing Qiddushin 3,1: 
Das bedeutet aber, das ohne die enschlossene Unterordnung des Willens des 
Beauftragten nnter den des Auftragsgebers ein geordneter Ablauf des Ver- 
fahrens nicht gewährleistet wird." The will of the sender is explicitly 
mentioned in Qiddushin 41b. See also M. Cohn, “Die Stellvertretung im 
jüdischen Recht," ZuglR XXXVI, 1920, pp. 132 and r34f. 

2 M. Cohn, ZvgiR XXXVI, 1920, p. 206. 

3 Cf. ibid., pp. 140-142, and L. Auerbach, Das jüdische Obligationsvecht Y 
(Umriss der Entwicklungsgeschichte des jüdischen Rechts. Die Natur der Obli- 
gation), Berlin 1870, p. 565, with references to the collections of Maimonides, 
etc. where it is explicitly formulated that the will of the sender makes 
the agency legal. 

1 L. Auerbach, Obligationsrecht I, pp. 567-569, M. Cohn, ZvgiR XXXVI, 
1920, pp. 165-167. On this basis the sender should say to the agent: 
“Go forth and take legal action so that you may acquire title to it and secure 
the claim for yourself" Baba Qamma 70a. (English translation in The 
Babylonian Talmud, Sedar Nezikin I, ed. by I. Epstein, London 1935, p. 402). 

5 Variants of the phrase occur in John 17, 2.6.7; cf. 13, 3. Theauthorization 
(££ouole) is directly mentioned in John 17, 2; cf. Matt. 10, 1 par. 

€ Cf. our analysis of the halakhic style of John 6, 44, on pp. 83 f. 
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pull, seize.! The LXX frequently translates Jwm by édxvew.? In the 
judicial terminology of Judaism {Wn has received the technical 
meaning of “to take possession of” (by drawing or seizing an object).® 

Against this background, John 6, 44 says that only those of whom 
the sender (through the agent) takes the actual possession are 
received by the agent, and nobody else. In 12, 32, then, the aspect of 
the transfer of the object is brought fully to the surface, so that 
the agent, after winning the lawsuit, takes the possession of the 
property for himself (£àxóoc npóc guavtév). The halakhic statement 
about agency in Baba Qamma 70a closely resembles this thought of 
John 12, 32: “Go forth and take legal action...and secure the claim 
for yourself” ‘Jwp1).4 

Although John says that the Father, through His agent, the Son, 
takes possession of those who belong to Him, he nevertheless holds 
that this thought is linked to the idea of a willing response on their 
part. The response is evident in the phrase "he who believes in me”, 
etc., John 6, 35.40.47. This phrase occurs with slight variation fre- 
quently in John and 1 John and is a stereotyped term, although the 
combinations and contexts vary. The Johannine literature has here 
only promoted a common Christian phrase into a fixed and favorite 
term, since close parallels are found elsewhere in the New Testament.$ 

In the Johannine context of agency the concept of believing 
means to have confidence and trust in the Son, based on an accep- 
tance of the claims made for his person." It means, therefore, to 
accept the fact that the Son is the agent of the Father and is 
authorized to take the possession of those who belong to Him and 
believe.® 


1 So also A. Schlatter, Der Evangelist Johannes, p. 176 and R. Bultmann, 
Evangelium, p. 171, n. 7. These scholars have not, however, focused the 
attention upon JW as a judicial term. 

2 Deut. 21, 3; Neh. 9, 30; Ps. 9, 30 (10, 9); Eccl. 2, 3; Cant. 1, 4, etc. 

8 Baba Metzia 4, 2; Baba Metzia 47a; 48a; 49a. Cf. Mishnayoth (Ph. Black- 
man) IV, p. 579. 

4 See p. 160, n. 4. (Hebrew text in Der Babylonische Talmud mit Ein- 
schluss dev vollstándigen Mischnah, by L. Goldschmidt, VI, Leipzig 1906, p. 258). 

5 John 2, 11; 4, 39; 7, 5.31.38.39.48; 8, 30, etc.; cf. 1 John 5, 1o. See 
especially John 3, (15).16.36; 11, 25.26, etc. 

* See Matt. 18, 6; Acts 10, 43; Phil. 1, 29. Cf. Acts 14, 23; 19, 4; Rom. 
10, 14; Gal. 2, 16; 1 Pet. rz, 8. 

7 Cf. C. H. Dodd, The Interpretation, pp. 183-184 and R. Bultmann, 
Evangelium, p. 37, n. 4. 

8 To this judicial and personal meaning of faith in John, compare the 
different Jewish and Platonizing concept of faith in Philo. See p. 146. 
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The basic principle of the Jewish institution of agency is that 
“an agent is like the one who sent him”. In general this rule means 
that the agent is like his sender as far as the judicial effects are 
concerned. There were, however, rabbis who developed it into a 
“juridical mysticism” saying that the agent is a person identical 
with his principal! Thus not only his authority and function are 
derived from the sender, but also his qualities.? 

John follows the line of “juridical mysticism” in his Christology 
and soteriology.? Therefore, the life of the Father as the sender 
is transferred to the agent, the Son: “For as the Father 
has life in himself, so he has granted the Son also to have life in 
himself" (5, 26). The “juridical mysticism” with the Father enables 
the Son to hand on the life of the Father to men, as said in John 
6,57: "As the living Father (ie. the sender) sent me (as the 
agent), and I live because of the Father, so he who eats me will live 
because of me." According to John the source of life is God Himself. 
In this way 6, 57 develops the Old Testament and Jewish concept of 
"the living God", which is also used frequently elsewhere in the 
New Testament.* 

The phrase “every one who sees the Son” (6, 40) is also explained 
by John’s “juridical mysticism”. John 6, 46 denies the possibility 
that any man has had the vision of God. Only the agent who is from 
God (6 àv map& tot 0co0) 5 has had the vision. In 6, 40 it is then said 
that the agent of the Father, the Son, who alone has seen Him, 
mediates this vision of the Father when people see the Son. This 
thought is explicitly stated in 14, 9: “He who has seen me has seen 
the Father." Again the basis for such ideas is the halakhic principle 
that the agent is like him who sent him. 

Hence, the process of bringing the “bread from heaven” to “the 
world" in John 6, 31-58 is described by weaving it together with the 
concepts of Torah, wisdom and agency. The appearance and 


1 Qiddushin 43a: “he ranks as his own person” ("DUD m^ nm). (Trans- 
lation in The Babylonian Talmud (I. Epstein), Nashim VIII, p. 216; Hebrew 
text in Der Babylonian Talmud (L. Goldschmidt) V, p. 845). Cf. also San- 
hedrin 111b; Gittin 32. 

2 See M. Cohn, ZuglR XXXVI, 1920, pp. 137 f. 

8 The phrase of “juridical mysticism" as clue to central ideas in John 
is suggested by Théo Preiss, Life in Christ, StBTh XIII, London 1954, p. 25. 

4 Josh. 3, 10; 1 Sam. 17, 26.36; Ps. 42, 2; Dan. 6, 20; J. Berakoth 3b; 
J. Sanhedrin 26c; Matt. 16, 16; Acts 14, 15; 1 Thess. 1, 9; Rev. 7, 2, etc. 

5 Cf. John 7, 29, rap’ adtod elut. 
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presence of the bread are consequently pictured as theophany 
(Torah), invitation (wisdom) and “juridical mysticism” (agency). 
The formula of “I am (the bread, etc.)” in this context receives the 
force of the self predication of wisdom with overtones from God's 
theophanic presentation of Himself, in John, of course, through the 
representation by God's agent, the Son.! 

The concept of the Torah and the theophany at Sinai explain the 
ideas of the “hearing” of God and the denial of the vision of God. 
The concept of wisdom (and Torah) have contributed the ideas of 
eating and drinking and the cessation of hunger and thirst. The 
halakhic concept of agency has solved the problem of the denial of 
the vision of God, because the mediating function of the agent has 
made it possible. The concept of agency also explains that those who 
belong to God are transferred to the Son, so that God through him 
takes possession of them. Those who belong to God accept the claim 
of the Son and believe/trust in him. 

All three concepts, the Torah, the wisdom and the agent of the 
living God, are associated with the giving of life, and they explain 
therefore that this function has been attributed to the “bread from 
heaven". 

Among the contemporary scholars, Dodd finds that the status and 
function of the Son as God's delegated representative recalls the 
language of the Old Testament prophets. Certain pecularities, such 
as the Son's complete and uninterrupted dependence on the Father, 
and the dualism between a higher and lower sphere, suggest to 
him that this aspect of Jesus' human career is a projection of the 
eternal relation of the Son and the Father upon the field of time.? 

Dodd's interpretation does not take seriously the idea of the Son 
being commissioned and sent, but rather dissolves it into an eternal 
and “Platonic” idea of relationship. 

Bultmann, on the other hand, rightly places the commissioning 
and sending of the Son in the very center of the message of the 
Gospel. He also finds certain points of contact between the Johan- 
nine ideas and the prophets of the Old Testament. But John, 


1 For the idea of a heavenly being representing God in a theophany, cf. 
that the Torah, according to some traditions, were mediated by one or several 
angels, who spoke to the people on God's behalf. See Acts 7, 38.53; Gal. 
3, 19; Hebr. 2, 2; Josephus Ant. XV 136; Jubilees 1, 27; 2, 1. See Str.-B. 
III, pp. 554 ff. 

? C. H. Dodd, The Interpretation, pp. 254-262. 
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according to Bultmann, goes beyond the thought of a prophet and 
interprets gnostic mythology about divine and pre-existent agents, 
commissioned by the Father and sent to the world.! 

It seems strange that Bultmann looks to Mandean and other 
gnostic sources for parallels without asking whether or not Jewish 
ideas of agency can explain the Johannine thoughts. This question 
is more natural since Matt. Io, 40 and par. describes Jesus as the 
commissioned agent of God, and John 13, 20 renders this saying in a 
form even more similar to rabbinic language than the Synoptics.? 

The parallels in the other New Testament writings and in the 
rabbinic halakah encourage, therefore, the investigation of the 
extent to which John's Christology and soteriology are moulded on 
Jewish rules for agency. Rengstorf has made a promising beginning 
at this point, although he does not think that the idea of agency 
plays any central role in the Johannine idea of Jesus as the Son of 
God.? Also Preiss and Barrett draw attention to the similarities 
between John and the halakah at certain places.* Significantly 
enough, Preiss discusses the idea of the Son as commissioned by the 
Father within the wider framework of the juridical aspects of 
Johannine thought.5 In spite of the works of these scholars, the 
field is open to examine the degree in which halakhic principles of 
agency are reflected in John. 

The Christological and soteriological significance of the halakhic 
concept of agency as interpreted in John has not been developed by 
other scholars who largely draw on Judaism for background ma- 
terial, whether emphasizing "normative" traditions as those found 
in the Mekilta on Exodus (Schlatter) and in the Passover haggadah 
(Gartner), or emphasizing mystical and esoteric traditions (Ode- 
berg), wisdom traditions (Sidebottom) or secterian apocalyptic- 
gnostic traditions (Schulz).9 


1 R. Bultmann, Evangelium, pp. 187-188; "Die Bedeutung der neu- 
erschlossenen mandáischen und manicháischen Quellen für das Verstándniss 
des Johannesevangeliums," ZNW XXIV, 1925, pp. 104-109. Cf. E. Haenchen, 
"Der Vater, der mich gesandt hat," NTSt IX, 1962/63, pp. 208-216. 

2 Cf. R. Bultmann, Evangelium, p. 364, nn. 2, 4, 7. 

3 K. H. Rengstorf, ThWb I, pp. 403-405; 421-422; 435-436. 

4 Théo Preiss, Life in Christ, pp. 9-31; C. K. Barrett, St John, pp. 216, 474. 

5 The same emphasis on the judicial aspect of John's thought is found in 
N. A. Dahl, Current Issues (ed. W. Klassen and G. F. Snyder), pp. 137 ff. 

6 A. Schlatter, Der Evangelist Johannes; B. Gartner, Passover; H. Odeberg, 
The Fourth Gospel; E. M. Sidebottom, The Christ; S. Schulz, Menschensohn- 
Christologie; and Komposition. 
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Bread and eternal life 


The background of Torah, wisdom and the principle of agency 
have conferred upon the bread from heaven the function of giving 
life. Logically enough, therefore, terms for “life” at several places in 
the homily of John 6, 31-58 supplement words from the Old 
Testament text cited in v. 31b. The underscoring of the Old Testa- 
ment words makes these supplementary terms more apparent: vv. 
35.48, 6 &proc his Coe, v. 51 6 &pros 6 Cy, v. 5x (cf. v. 58) &&v tic 
Q & y èx tovtov tod &prou, Cosi elc tov alva. 

The last phrase (v. 51) suggests an eschatological setting of the 
Johannine concept of life, which the term “eternal life", Co; 
&tvtoc, confirms (vv. 40.47.54). John’s use of "eternal life" 
establishes a meaning within the thought pattern of “this aeon/ 
world" and “the coming aeon/world". One example is 12, 25:? “he 
who hates his life in this world (èv «à x6ouo robrw) will keep it 
for eternal life (sig “ohy aiówov)." 3 

John follows here an eschatological terminology and thought 
pattern common to the Synoptics, Paul, Hebrews, Jewish 
apocalyptic literature and the rabbinic writings.* Mark 10, 30 (cf. 
Luke 18, 30) shows that the term Cw? alavıog is closely tied to “the 
coming aeon”: “...a hundredfold now in this time (èv tH xo'oó 
70979),...and in the age to come (Ev «à «alavı «& épyouéve) eternal 











1 Co? «lóvoc occurs also in John 3, 15.35; 4, 14.36; 5, 24.39; 6, 27.68; 
Io, 28; 12, 50; 17, 2.3. The single Cof, is frequently used as well (3, 36; 5, 24, 
etc.) with no basic difference in meaning. See H. Pribnow, Die johanneische 
Anschauung vom “Leben”. Eine biblisch-theologische Untersuchung in reli- 
gionsgeschichtlicher Beleuchtnung, GThF IV, Greifswald 1934, pp. 27-31. 

2 Cf. also John 5, 39 which refers to a Jewish doctrine about the study 
of Torah and the life of the coming aeon, as seen from Pirqe Aboth 6, 7. 
See C. H. Dodd, The Interpretation, p. 146. 

3 The Synoptic parallels (Mark 8, 35 par., Matt. 10, 39) lack the reference 
to “this aeon/world" and “the coming aeon/world". See the discussion 
by C. H. Dodd, NTSt II, 1955/56, pp. 78-81 and commentaries on John 
12, 25. 

4 See Matt. 12, 32; Mark ro, 30; Luke 16, 8; 18, 30; 20, 34 f.; John 8, 32; 
9, 39; 12, 25.31; 13, 1; 16, II; 18, 36; 1 John 4, 17; Rom. 12, 2; 1 Cor. 1, 20; 
2, 6.8; 3, 18.19; 5, 10; 7, 31; 2 Cor. 4, 4; Gal. 1, 4; Eph. z, 21; 2, 2; 1 Tim. 
6, 17; 2 Tim. 4, 10; Tit. 2, 12; Hebr. 6, 5; Syriac Baruch 14, 13; 15, 7 f. 78; 
16, I; 44, 12.15; 48, 50; 51, 10.14; 4 Ezra 4, 2.27; 6, 9.55; 7, 12.47. 
112.113; Slavic Enoch 50, 2.5; 66, 6.7.8; Pirqe Aboth 2, 7; Gen. R. 14, 5; 
Lev. R. 11, 9; Gittin 57a; Hagigah 15a; Mek. Ex. 16, 25, etc. See P. Volz, 
Die Eschatologie der jüdischen Gemeinde im  neutestamentlichen Zeitalter, 
and ed., Tübingen 1934, p. 65; Sir.-B. IV, 7, pp. 799-976; H. Sasse, «ióv, 
ThWb I, pp. 204-207. 
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life (Gov xióviov)." The conclusion is that the life brought by the 
bread from heaven in accordance with ideas from Torah, wisdom 
and the agent of the living God receives in John the further 
qualification of being eternal life, i.e. life of the coming aeon. 

This interpretation of the Johannine concept of life is confirmed 
by.the fact that the homily of John 6, 31-58 also has other escha- 
tological concepts which have their background in the Jewish 
apocalyptic and rabbinic traditions and the New Testament. 

In v. 35b and v. 37 the following phrases betray their eschato- 
logical character: 1) "shall not hunger...shall never thirst" (oò uh 
Tewaoy — ob wh Sipjoe nororte, v. 35) echoes Is. 49, 10 (LXX od 
metw&couctw od8 Supjcovow) which also receives an eschatological 
interpretation in Rev. 7, 16;! and 2) “I will not cast out" (ob ph 
éxBadw EEc, v. 37) has close parallels in John 12, 31 and Luke 13, 28, 
both of which are eschatological statements. In John 12, 31 the 
ruler of this aeon (6 &pycv tod xócuov tovtov) is said to be thrown out 
at the judgment (éPrnOyceta Zw). Luke 13, 28 tells about those 
who will be excluded from the kingdom of God (buc òè éxBadrrAope- 
vous EEw).? 

The phrases "I should lose nothing” (uh &xoXMco ¿č adtod, 
v. 39) and “I will raise him up at the last day" (&vxocfjoc abtiv éyó 
èv th £oy cy huéea, v. 40, and with slight variations in vv. 39.44.54) 
have the same background. The first phrase renders the transitive 
form of the verb &xoXXsw, to lose, which usually occurs in the 
intransitive form, to perish, in the New Testament.? The eschato- 


1 See especially K. Schaedel, Das Johannesevangelium und “die Kinder 
des Lichts”, p. 188; C. K. Barrett, St. John, p. 243; A. Schlatter, Der Evangelist 
Johannes, p. 174; L. van Hartingsveld, Die Eschatologie des Johannesevange- 
liums, Assen 1962, p. 70. Cf. also C. H. Dodd, The Interpretation, p. 246 
(John 6, 35 echoes Is. 49, 10).—R. Bultmann, Evangelium, p. 168, n. 4 does 
not explain the difference between John 6, 35 and Sirach 15, 4; 24, 21, and 
he ignores the eschatological allusion to Is. 49, ro and Rev. 7, 16. 

2 Cf. variants of the same phrase in Matt. 8, 12; 22, 13; 25, 30. See also 
A. Schlatter, Der Evangelist Johannes, p. 175; C. K. Barrett, St. John, p. 244. 
—R. Bultmann, Evangelium, p. 172 does not discuss the parallel eschatological 
phrases in the Synoptics. 

These parallels to John 6, 35.37 indicate that here stereotyped phrases 
from eschatological traditions (“shall not hunger...shall never thirst"; “I 
will not cast out") are fused together with other phrases ("he who comes 
to me"..."and he who believes in me”; “and him who comes to me") into 
midrashic statements of participial character. This observation militates 
against the viewpoint that vv. 35b and 37 as such are independent and 
fixed sayings from the tradition. See p. 79. 

3 The transitive form of the verb is also used in John r18, 9. Both in 6, 39 
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logical setting of this term is evident, since in John 3, 16 ff. it is 
associated with the idea of judgment and has as contrast the term 
eternal life (Con almviocg; cf. also 10, 28). The eschatological usage 
of this word is widely present in the Synoptics, Paul, 2 Peter, James 
and Jude. To Paul the contrast to “perish” is “to be saved" (oa- 
CecOa.) in correspondance with John's “eternal life", and in Rom. 
2, 12 the word “perish” is associated with judgment.! 

It is commonly recognized that the phrase “I will raise him up at 
the last day" has its background in eschatological traditions. 
Belief in the final resurrection is widely maintained in apocalyptic 
and rabbinic Judaism, primarily championed by the Pharisaic 
school? The New Testament shares this belief, and the term 
appearing in John 6, 39.40.44.45, Avıoravaı, is frequently used in 
this connection.? 

The phrase èv tH &oy&ry juga. which occurs in John 6, 39.40.44.54; 
II, 24; 12, 48, has a parallel in Siphre on Deut. 34, 2 where “as far as 
the Western Sea (nxn mmn 9) is read as "until the last day” 
(mnn orn 3$). In the plural form the phrase and its Hebrew 
equivalent are frequently used in the New Testament, LXX, 
apocalyptic and rabbinic traditions and the Qumran literature.* 


and 18, 9 it is clear that the eschatological term is interpreted within the 
context of agency: God's judicial agent, the Son, shall not lose those whom 
God, the Father, has transferred to him. Odeberg’s translation of &£ adrod 
in John 6, 39 fits very well to this line of thought: "that... I should not 
lose...from Him". H. Odeberg, The Fourth Gospel, p. 264. 

1 See 1 Cor. 1, 18; 2 Cor. 2, 15; 2 Thess. 2, 10; cf. John 3, 16-17; (cf. 
James 4, 12); Rom. 2, 12. For more detailed analysis and more references, 
see A. Oepke, &xóXAup xà, TAWb I, pp. 394-395.—It is commonly recognized 
that the Johannine concept of “lose’’ and ‘‘perish’’ comes from eschatological 
terminology. See R. Bultmann, Evangelium, p. x10, n. 5 and p. 174, n. 2; 
C. K. Barrett, St. John, p. 244; A. Schlatter, Der Evangelist Johannes, p. 
175, etc. 

2 Is. 25, 6 ff.; Dan. 12, 2; 2 Maccabees 7, 9; Ethiopian Enoch 51, 1 ff.; 
Acts 23, 8; Sanhedrin 10, 1; Sotah 9, 15, etc. See K. Schaedel, Das Johannes- 
evangelium und “die Kinder des Lichts’, pp. 121-123; C. K. Barrett, St. John, 
pp. 328 f.; P. Volz, Die Eschatologie, pp. 234 f. 

3 dvotévat: Mark 12, 23.25; Luke 16, 31; John 11, 23.24; 1 Thess. 4, 16; 
about Jesus’ resurrection, Mark 8, 31; 9, 9, etc.; Acts 2, 24.32; 13, 33, etc.; 
1 Thess. 4, 14, etc. 

4 Sifré debé Rab (ed. Friedmann), 357 (1492). Another rabbinic parallel 
is found in Ex. R. 52, 3. See A. Schlatter, Der Evangelist Johannes, p. 175. 

5 See G. Kittel, £oxaros, TAWb II, p. 695; F. Nötscher, Zur theologischen 
Terminologie der Qumran-Texte, BbB X, Bonn 1956, pp. 165 ff. 
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All these eschatological concepts have in John 6, 31-58 been 
associated with the bread from heaven on the basis of ideas about 
Torah, theophany, wisdom and agency; and they are not confined 
to future expectation. Instead they are seen as present realities. 
Thus eternal life is no longer the future life of the coming aeon. The 
promise that believers will neither hunger nor thirst (v. 35b) is 
fulfilled in the present. The eschatological judgment with the 
verdict that those who come to Jesus will neither be thrown out 
(v. 37) nor perish (v. 39) takes place in the present. 

In agreement with John's emphasis on the present, 6, 32 says that 
the right interpretation of the verb wxev (qm) in v. 31b is the 
present tense "gives" (Scot / V?) and not past tense, "gave" 
(S£8cxev / W). The corresponding philological exegesis in Mek. 
Ex. 15, 11 makes the Hebrew vocalization of participle nv" (cf. 
John 6, 32, 152), “who does" wonders, refer to the eschatological 
time. John 6, 32, therefore, emphasizes that God gives the bread 
from heaven in the eschatological present.! 

The homily of John 6, 31-58 makes one significant exception in 
the transformation of the traditional eschatological expectation 
into the present, namely, the ideas about the resurrection on the last 
day. There the future tense is maintained with full force (vv. 39.40. 
44.54). The parallel statement in 5, 28 f. about the resurrection of 
those in the tombs shows that John keeps the Jewish and New 
Testament idea of the future general bodily resurrection. The 
Johannine thought is, therefore, that the eternal life which already 
is a reality in the present will include the bodily resurrection of life 
at the last day.? 

The closest parallels to this tension between the present reali- 
zation and future expectation in eschatology, are found in other 
New Testament books.? Paul, for example, describes “eternal life" 
as referring to the future in Rom. 2, 7; 5, 21; 6, 22f.; Gal. 6,8; 1 Cor. 


1 See pp. 64-65. 

2 The eternal life as a present possession and as the resurrection life at 
the last day, are just two aspects and stages of the same life, given by the 
Father through the Son. Therefore, it can be said that the resurrection life 
is also a present reality, as well as it is connected with the last day. See 
John 11, 23-27. 

3 See the survey in H. C. Kee, “The Development of Eschatology in the 
New Testament,” JBR XX, 1952, pp. 187-193. As regards the Synoptics, 
see especially W. G. Kümmel, Promise and Fulfillment. The Eschatological 
Message of Jesus, SEBTh XXIII, London 1957. 
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15, 20 f. 45 f.; 2 Cor. 5, x ff., etc. The believers, however, already 
possess this life in the present on the basis of Christ's death and 
resurrection, Rom. 6, 4.11; 8, 2.6.10, etc.! But John is the most 
radical of all in transforming the eschatological expectations 
into the present. 

The ideas of eternal life and the last day will guide the survey of 
scholarship on the eschatology in John. Van Hartingsveld under- 
estimates the present aspect when he tries to interpret eternal 
life within the context of the traditional future expectations in 
Judaism. He says believers in the present have eternal life only 
as a promise; they will receive it as their possession at the last day.? 

Van Hartingsveld is, nevertheless, right insofar as he affirms that 
these eschatological expectations in Judaism form part of the back- 
ground of the Johannine interpretation of life. This fact provides 
obstacles for those who attempt to understand John mainly within 
the framework of secterian Judaism, as represented by the Qumrán 
literature, because here there are only rudiments of ideas as ‘‘the 
coming aeon” and "eternal life".? The connection between eternal 
life and resurrection is, moreover, not explicit in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. Some scholars, as Schaedel and Schulz, still try to maintain 
the Qumran sect as background at this point by the weak statement 
that the idea of life in the sect belonged to Judaism in general, 


1 With regard to St. Paul's teaching about the present and future aspects 
of eternal life, see E. von Schrenk, Die johanneische Anschauung vom “Leben” 
mit Berücksichtigung ihrer Vorgeschichte, Leipzig 1898, pp. 38 ff.; cf. K. L. 
Schmidt, ‘‘Eschatologie und Mystik im Urchristentum," ZNW XXI, 1922, 
p. 289 and A. Schweitzer, Die Mystik des Apostels Paulus, Tübingen 1930, 
Pp. 76-174. 

2 L. van Hartingsveld, Die Eschatologie, pp. 60, 264-265, etc. 

3 The thought pattern of "this aeon/world’’ and “the coming aeon/ 
world" may be compared with phrases as “‘the days of the dominion of 
Belial" (I OS 2, 19) and the time of God (I QS 3, 23, etc.). See G. Baumbach, 
Qumran und das Johannes-Evangelium. Eine vergleichende Untersuchung der 
dualistischen Aussagen der Ordensregel von Qumran und das Johannes-Evan- 
geliums mit Berücksichtigung der spätjüdischen Apokalypsen, AVTAR VI, 
Berlin 1958, pp. 39 ff. (p. 41; ““Anklange an die Lehre von den zwei Aonen’’); 
cf. H. W. Huppembauer, Der Mensch zwischen zwei Welten. Der Dualismus 
der Texte von Qumran (Höhle I) und der Damashusfragmente, AThANT 
XXXIV, Ziirich 1959, p. 111.—The idea of eternal life occurs occasionally, 
as in I QS 4, 7 f., where it is listed among the blessings of the eschatological 
time, but the idea receives no distinct description. Cf. F. Nótscher, Zur 
theologischen Terminologie, pp. 150 f. and 157 f.; H. Ringgren, Tro ock liv 
enligt Döda-havsrullarna, Stockholm 1961, pp. 117-121. 
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where the concepts of eternal life and resurrection were central.! 

In Dodd's judgment, John's radical stress in eternal life as a 
present reality relates the Fourth Gospel closely to Platonic ideas 
in Philo. Like Philo John means a life which has, properly speaking, 
neither past nor future, but is lived in God's eternal To-day. 
Eternal life is timeless. John knows, however, the popular expecta- 
tion of a future general resurrection, but he regards it only asa truth 
of minor importance in comparison with the timeless quality of the 
present possession of eternal life.? 

Dodd is right in pointing to the affinities between John and Philo 
because both lay the emphasis on the present. Dodd, however, plays 
down the differences between them, which are caused by the fact 
that John still takes the temporal categories seriously. This ob- 
jection against Dodd's interpretation can be illustrated by their 
different interpretation of the manna. Both Philo (Leg. all. III 
162-168 and Mut. 253-263) and John (6, 31-58) show their primary 
interest in the present movement of the bread from heaven to earth. 
John, however, thinks of the bread from heaven and eternal life 
within the perspective of the present together with the future last 
day, whereas Philo's interpretation of the manna makes no such 
temporal distinctions. 

Bultmann denies any temporal meaning attached to the Johan- 
nine concept of life, even though he admits its background in 
Jewish eschatology. Life is rather to be interpreted from gnostic 
thinking: it means real life in contrast to the false and seeming life 
of this world.? This definition of life leads him of necessity to accept 


ı "Nach den bisherigen Ausführungen kann die Verwandtschaft der 
johanneischen Lebensvorstellung mit der jüdischen, in deren Rahmen auch 
die der Sekte gehört, kaum geleugnet werden." S. Schulz, Komposition, p. 
109, paraphrasing K. Schaedel, Das Johannesevangelium und “die Kinder 
des Lichts”, p. 128; cf. H. Blauert, Die Bedeutung der Zeit, p. 178, where he 
rightly states the background of the Johannine concept of life: “Es ist grund- 
sátzlich der gleiche, eschatologische Begriff jüdisch-urchristlicher Prove- 
nienz.’’—It should be added that in the Qumran literature published so far, 
there is no exposition of the manna. 

? C. H. Dodd, The Interpretation, pp. 148, 150; cf. pp. 337-338, a similiar 
interpretation was given in J. Lindblom, Das ewige Leben. Eine Studie über 
die Entstehung der religiösen Lebensidee im Neuen Testament, Leipzig 1914, 
PP. 233-234.—On Philo’s ideas, see especially E. Goodenough, “Philo on 
Immortality,” HTAR XXXIX, 1946, pp. 85-108, who discusses the variety 
of ideas on immortality found in his writings. 

3 R. Bultmann, Evangelium, p. 109, n. 2; see also Ida xta, ThAWb II, 
pp. 871-874, and Theology II, p. 11. 
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the viewpoint of “orthodox liberalism” that all futuristic escha- 
tology in John—6, 39.40.44.54 included—are secondary adaptations 
to the popular eschatology of the Church. Hence, Bultmann draws 
the conclusion that a Church-minded “Redactor” has added these 
ideas of futuristic eschatology to the Gospel.! 

But there is a large group of scholars who maintain that both the 
present and the future aspects of eschatology are integral parts 
of the Johannine thinking. Many of them find that the resurrection 
at the last day makes the concept of eternal life to include the 
bodily resurrection.? Some see the idea of future eschaton as the 
fulfillment of the present or as the final manifestation of the hidden 
Messiah and life in the present.? The relationship can also be stated 
in a more general way by the thought that the believers both 
possess life now and have a future hope.* Often the scholars who 
hold views like these just mentioned tend to give more weight 
to the future than John himself does. 

Scholars such as Howard, Ruckstuhl, Baumbach and Blauert 


1 See R. Bultmann, {ko x: ThWb II, pp. 872-873; Theology II, 
p. 39, cf. p. 85, n. *; Evangelium, p. 162, cf. pp. 175-176.—Among the 
many scholars holding a similar view, see W. Bousset, Kyrios Christos. 
Geschichte des Christusglaubens von den Anfängen des Christentums bis Irenaeus, 
FRLANT XXI (N.F. IV), 3rd ed., Góttingen 1926, p. 177, n. 1; A. Faure, 
ZNW XXI, 1922, pp. 62 f.; E. Hirsch, Studien zum vierten Evangelium, pp. 
62 f.; R. Bultmann, “Johannesevangelium,” RGG III, 3rd ed., 1959, col. 
841; K. Schaedel, Das Johannesevangelium und ''die Kinder des Lichts”, 
pp. 98 ff.—See also our analysis above on pp. 110-111. 

Other scholars reject the theory of editorial additions and leave the 
inconsistencies in John unsolved at this point: W. Bauer, Das Johannes- 
Evangelium, pp. 83, 93; W. Heitmüller, Das Johannes-Evangelium, SNT 
IV, 3rd ed., Góttingen r918, pp. 83-84; G. H. C. Macgregor, The Gospel 
of John, MNTC, London 1928, pp. 146-147; M. Dibelius, ‘‘Johannes- 
evangelium," RGG III, 2nd ed., 1929 cols. 355-356. 

2 J. H. Bernard, St. John I, pp. clix, 244-245; R. H. Strachan, Fourth 
Gospel, p. 188; E. Ruckstuhl, Einheit, pp. 164-167; cf. also J. Lindblom, 
Das ewige Leben, pp. 233-234. 

3 H. Pribnow, Anschauung von "Leben", pp. 126-129; F. Mussner, ZOH. 
Die Anschauung vom “Leben” im vierten Evangelium unter Berücksichtigung 
dev Johannesbriefe, MThS 1, V, München 1952, p. 143: cf. G. Stählin, “Das 
Problem der Johanneischen Eschatologie," ZNW XXXIII, 1934, pp. 
236-239, 243, 254 and E. Stauffer, ““Agnostos Christos. Joh. 2, 24 und die 
Eschatologie des vierten Evangeliums," in The Background of the New 
Testament and its Eschatology, in honor of C. H. Dodd, pp. 281-229. See also 
A. Corell, Consummatum Est. Eschatology and Church in the Gospel of St. 
John, London 1958, p. 148, who regards the present life as an anticipation 
of the future life in its perfection. 

4 C. K. Barrett, St. John, p. 244. 
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hold that the idea of the last day in John keeps the eternal life 
within the framework of time.! Of special interest is the assertion of 
Ruckstuhl, that in John eternal life is unfolding itself in time up 
to the final close at the bodily resurrection on the last day.? 

The analvsis of John 6,31-58 proposed here agrees with the 
viewpoint that the eternal life is a present reality which unfolds 
itself in time up to the final close at the bodily resurrection on the 
last day. Our discussion has, moreover, shown that this Johannine 
idea has been made possible by qualifying the life given by Torah, 
wisdom and the agent of the living God as the eschatological eternal 
life, and by transferring these concepts upon the bread from heaven. 

The Johannine interpretation of past, present and future needs 
still further examination. As a key to this question, the thought 
pattern of the external aspect and the spiritual aspect of bread from 
heaven will be employed. 


Bread, external and spiritual, given to Israel 


What is the relationship between the bread from heaven given in 
the past and God’s bread from heaven given in the present? The 
answer is that John places the events of the past in the external 
sphere and the bread from heaven of the present in the spiritual 
sphere. 

The midrashic exposition in John 6, 31-32 is based on this 
distinction. The true meaning of the Old Testament text “Bread 
from heaven he gave (&wxev / m3) them to eat" (v. 31b) is not the 
external event of the manna miracle in the past, but the spiritual 
bread of the present, as is demonstrated by the proper vocalization 
of the Hebrew verb: not past tense ŝéðwxev / IP), but present tense 
Siow / W (v. 32).3 Verse 32 can therefore be paraphrased in the 
following way: Not the external sphere of the past in which Moses 
gave you the external bread from heaven, but the spiritual sphere 
of the present in which my Father gives you the true spiritual bread 
from heaven. 

With different wording the same distinction occurs in John 


1 W. F. Howard, Christianity, p. 124; cf. p. 109; E. Ruckstuhl, Einheit, 
pp. 164-166; G. Baumbach, Qumrän und das Johannes-Evangelium, pp. 
43-44 and p. 44, n. 1; H. Blauert, Die Bedeutung der Zeit, pp. 93-95. See also 
F. V. Filson, "The Gospel of Life," Current Issues (ed. W. Klassen and G. F. 
Snyder), p. 114. 

? E. Ruckstuhl, Einheit, p. 165. 

3 See pp. 62-65. 
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6, 49-50.58: Your fathers ate the external manna in the wilderness 
and died, but a man may eat of the spiritual bread which comes 
down from heaven and not die (vv. 49-50); the spiritual bread is not 
like the external bread the fathers ate and died (v. 58). The asso- 
ciation of death with the external events and persons of the past are 
also found in John 8, 53 stating that Abraham and the prophets 
died. 

Since ideas from the Torah and the theophany at Sinai have been 
associated with the bread from heaven in the present, it is quite 
logical that the bread from heaven in the past also combines in 
itself the manna miracle and the giving of Torah at Sinai. This 
combination explains why Moses in John 6, 32 is introduced as 
subject of the verb, dé3wxev (&dwxev), although not suggested by the 
Old Testament text cited in v. 31b. The wording in v. 32, ac- 
cordingly, is parallel to phrases about the giving of the Torah: 


John 6, 32: ob Mwüchs dedwxev uiv tov (prov Ex tod odpavod) 
Not Moses gave you the (bread from heaven). 
John 7,19: ob Mwüohg Edwxev bpiv tov vöuov; 
Did not Moses give you the Law? 
John 1,17: ét ó vópoc 3:4 Mwüctwg 25607 
For the Law was given through Moses 


John 6, 31-32 shows, therefore, that both the manna miracle and 
the giving of Torah at Sinai belong to the external events of the past. 

Although the bread from heaven in the present has been asso- 
ciated with ideas from Torah (giving of life, theophanic hearing and 
vision) and wisdom (invitation, eating and drinking), it is not 
directly identified with Torah and wisdom as such.! Instead, the 
ideas from Torah and wisdom attributed to the bread from heaven 
describe the spiritual reality to which the external manna and Torah 
of the past point. And since the ideas from Torah and wisdom have 
been given eschatological qualification as eternal life, cessation 
of hunger and thirst, etc., also the eschatological ideas employed 
are spiritually understood. 

Philo, correspondingly, distinguishes between the external bread 
—the bread from earth—and the spiritual bread, the manna in Leg. 
all. III 162-168 and Mut. 253-263. He does not, however, apply this 
distinction to the past and present aspects of history, as John does. 


1 Cf. the quotation from E. M. Sidebottom, cited above on pp. 157 f. 
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Philo is therefore not interested in the manna miracle as an external 
event of the past, but devotes his whole attention to the ever- 
present spiritual manna, an idea which he applies to the concrete 
situation of Judaism in Alexandria.! 

Schlatter, Cullmann, Gartner and van Hartingsveld have tried to 
interpret the relationship between the past and present in John 
6, 31 ff. on the basis of the Jewish expectation that the manna 
miracle in the desert would be repeated in the Messianic age.? This 
interpretation is, however, inadequate, since it ignores or minimizes 
the distinction between the external bread and the spiritual bread. 

Other scholars ignore the temporal aspect of past and present. 
They refer to the Messianic expectations of the manna as back- 
ground material, but find that John is only interested in the 
difference between external and spiritual bread. Thus Bultmann 
thinks that the bread given by Moses describes worldly and seeming 
goods and the wish for objective criteria as condition for accepting 
the divine revelation. The true bread from heaven, on the other 
hand, means God's revelation, or rather, God's Revealer, which 
comes in a way different from the "Jewish" and worldly expec- 
tations. Dodd places the bread given by Moses in the phenomenal 
and temporal sphere, whereas the true spiritual bread belongs to the 
timeless eternal reality.* 

Odeberg denies that the idea of external bread is found in John 
6, 31-34. John draws here rather a distinction between two inter- 


1 See chs. IV and V. 

2 A. Schlatter, Der Evangelist Johannes, p. x72; (cf. Str.-B. II, p. 481); 
O. Cullmann, Early Christian Worship, SIBTh X, London 1953, pp. 96-97; 
Cf. A. Corell, Consummatum Est, p. 65; L. van Hartingsveld, Die Eschatologie, 
pp. 69-70. B. Gartner, Passover, pp. 20-25, uses the Jewish pattern of three 
ages: the manna in the desert for the Mosaic age, Jesus' feeding of the people 
in the Messianic age and the feast in God's kingdom, the eucharistic bread. 
On pp. 21-22, Gártner indicates a distinction between a materialistic and a 
Spiritual understanding of the bread, but does not develop its principal 
importance. 

The same eschatological interpretation occurs in modified form in E. C. 
Hoskyns, The Fourth Gospel, pp. 293-294; H. Strathmann, Das Evangelium 
nach Johannes, NTD IV, 8th ed., Göttingen 1955, p. 120; S. Schulz, 
Komposition, pp. 95-98, 118. 

3 R. Bultmann, Evangeliwm, p. 169; cf. the similar interpretation by E. 
Schweizer, EGO EIMI, pp. 135, 153-154, who gives more emphasis to Jesus' 
criticism of the human ideas and expectation. 

* C. H. Dodd, The Interpretation, pp. 335-336; cf. W. F. Howard, Christian- 
ity, pp. 189, who modifies Dodd's interpretation by rightly emphasizing the 
positive significance of temporal categories in John. 
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pretations of the spiritual bread: the one, manna, is linked to 
a specific event and a specific figure in history, Moses, whereas the 
other, the divine food, the parnäsä, is always present and is given 
now.! 

Barrett has developed a more nearly accurate interpretation. He 
characterizes the manna miracle of the past as a shadow of the true 
bread from heaven in the present, and finds that the contrast also 
implies the difference between the secondary and transient reve- 
lation of the Mosaic law and the true bread from heaven as the sub- 
stance itself.? 

According to John 6, 32 both the external bread of the past and 
the spiritual bread of the present are given to “you”, which inter- 
prets “them” in the text, v. 31b. Verse 36 motivates this exposition 
by Jesus: “But I said ‘you’, because you have seen [me] and yet do 
not believe." ? The meaning is that the manna/Torah and also the 
true bread form heaven, the Son of God, were given to Israel 
because its history was the place where God revealed himself. 

John’s use of the word “to see", v. 36 (Ewedxate), shows that it 
refers to theophanic visions in the history of Israel: Abraham saw 
(etdev) the day of the Son of God (8, 56); Nathanael is to see (öbeode) 
what Jacob/Israel saw in his vision at Bethel (1, 49-51). The phrase, 
"we have beheld (20cacéucOx) his glory" (1,14), alludes to the 
theophany at Sinai (cf. also r, 18; 5, 37 and 6, 46). Isaiah saw 
(eldev) the glory of the Son (12, 41), and John the Baptist saw 
(£ópax«) the Son of God (I, 32-34). With John the Baptist the 
actual seeing of the Son began, while the preceding visions had the 
character of previews. Against this background the “you” (öpiv) in 
John 6, 32-33 implies that both the preparatory theophanic events 
in the past and the actual realization of the spiritual theophany in 
the true bread/the Son of God took place in Israel, the center of the 
world.* 

John 6,36 continues “and yet do not believe". John accuses 
Israel of distorting all the visionary events by not accepting 
the true bread/the Son of God in her midst. The criticism by “the 


ı H. Odeberg, The Fourth Gospel, pp. 255-257. 

2 C. K. Barrett, St. John, pp. 240-241; cf. R. Strachan, The Fourth Gospel, 
pp. 186, who emphasizes the inferior and temporary character of the manna 
in the past against the superior (and spiritual) bread of the present. 

3 See pp. 74-75. The reading uc gives the correct meaning, even if it 
may have been lacking in the original text as in N A it sysc. 

* See pp. 148f. 
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Jews" (vv. 41.52) expresses their rejection. John regularly uses 
the term, “the Jews”, to designate the opponents of Jesus and his 
disciples (5, 15-18;6, 41.52; 7, 1; 13, 33; 18, 12, etc.). Inother words, 
Israel is called “the Jews” insofar as she rejects the Son of God and 
interprets the Old Testament history recorded in the scriptures 
apart from the spiritual reality to which it points. “The Jews" may 
be called externalists, because they absolutize the external manna 
miracle and giving of Torah in the past and make them self- 
sufficient as ends in themselves. In the words of 9, 22.28.39-41 the 
"disciples of Moses" in the synagogue who saw became blind. 

The contrasting group to those who saw and yet did not believe 
(6, 36) is pictured in 6, 37-40, especially in v. 40: “every one who 
sees the Son and believes in him". Who are these who see and be- 
lieve? They are those who are given (transferred) from the Father 
to the Son (vv. 37.39). God's elect ones who belong to Him are the 
ones who have the vision of the Son (and the Father) and accept 
his claim and put their trust in him. John 6, 44-46 expresses the 
same idea: those who belong to God and are “drawn” by Him, have 
had their true Sinai experience and “heard” from God. Therefore 
they are prepared for coming to the Son who is the only mediator 
of the vision of God.! 

John seems here to have abandoned the idea that the historical 
Israel is the chosen people of God for the more general idea of 
an elect or predestined group of people outside Israel. Such a 
conclusion, however, is hardly correct, as can be seen from John's 
understanding of the ones given by the Father to the Son. It is 
important that Nathanael, “an Israelite indeed", is the type for 
those given by God, since his name means “God gives" or “God has 
given" (r, 45-51). And John r7 adds the information that those 
given to the Son by the Father (17, 2. 6. 9) consist of the disciples 
and all who will believe in the Son through their word (17, 20). 
Parallel distinctions in John, as “this fold" and “other sheep that are 
not of this fold” (1o, 16) and “the nation" together with “the children 
of God who are scattered abroad" (1r, 51-52), show that Nathanael 
represents the elect ones within the nation of Israel and all those 
chosen from outside Israel shall be gathered together with them.? 


1 See pp. 150, 160-161, 162. 
? See further discussion of these and similar ideas in John in N. A. Dahl, 
Current Issues (ed. W. Klassen and G. F. Snyder), pp. 124-142. 
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Hence, the people of Israel has been divided into two groups. They 
are “Jews” insofar as they make the scriptural event of the manna 
miracle and the giving of Torah at Sinai self-sufficient in them- 
selves and therefore reject their true spiritual meaning, the Son 
of God. They have seen, and yet they do not believe (6, 36). On the 
other hand are the true Israelites, typified in Nathanael, who 
recognize the right meaning to which the scriptural events 
point, and therefore also accept the Son of God. They are given to 
the Son by the Father and they see the Son and believe in him 
(6, 37-40; cf. 6, 44-46). All God's chosen ones outside Israel join 
together with the true Israelites to have the same vision. 

Philo again and again describes Israel as the nation which sees 
God, because etymologically the very name Israel means “he who 
sees God".! Both to Philo and John the vision belongs to the 
spiritual sphere. Philo ties it, however, to the empirical Jewish 
nation,? whereas John makes the vision refer to the elect ones within 
(the true Israelites) and outside (God's children abroad) the 
empirical Jewish nation. 

John’s affinities to the Merkabah mysticism are especially apparent 
in connection with the idea of the vision of God. Thus the thought 
that the heavenly Son (and agent) of God is the One who has seen 
God, John 1, 18 and 6, 46, is a striking parallel to the idea of Israel 
as a heavenly figure, "he who sees God.” Both Philo (Conf. 145-147) 
and a gnostic text from Nag Hammadi provide evidence for this 
Jewish concept. Of special interest is the gnostic text in which 
traditions from Merkabah mysticism and gnostic ideas are closely 
interwoven.? Furthermore, John’s idea that the vision of God 
mediated through the Son is the true meaning of the theophany 
at Sinai in the past may be compared with the idea that in the 
Merkabah men could participate in the meal (Ex. 24, 11) and the 
ascent at Sinai. 


1 See p. 115, nn. 1 and 2. 

? See pp. 116-118. 

3 See the gnostic text No. 40 discussed and partly translated by J. 
Doresse, The Secret Books of the Egyptian Gnostics, New York 1960, p. 167: 
“Near to Sabaoth stands a first-born who is named Israel, ‘‘the man who sees 
God." Cf. also pp. 176 f. The text shows influence from Jewish Merkabah 
traditions. More details and references in N. A. Dahl, Current Issues (ed. 
W. Klassen and G. F. Snyder), p. 136, nn. 21, 22. 

1 See Hagigah 14b. Cf. G. G. Scholem, Major Trends, p. 9: “To the 
mystic, the original act of Revelation to the community—the, as it were, 
public revelation of Mount Sinai, to take one instance—appears as something 
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Scholars, generally, have not interpreted John's understanding of 
vision and disbelief/belief (6, 36.40) against the background of the 
theophanic events and the appearance of the Son of God in the 
history of Israel. Instead, they limit the scope to an external and 
inadequate seeing of the Son in contrast to a true vision of the Son.! 
More to the point is the interpretation by Bauer, who rightly thinks 
that John 6,36 deals with the unbelief of the Jews. He finds, 
however, that this idea does not fit into the thoughts of the dis- 
course, and suggests that vv. 36-40 may be a secondary addition.? 

As to "the Jews" the viewpoints range from Bultmann's idea that 
they represent “the world” in its hostility to God and do not refer to 
the empirical Jewish nation,—to the viewpoint of Lütgert and 
Bornháuser that they represent the group that is faithful to the 
Torah within Israel.? The analysis of John 6 given here supports Dahl, 
who bases his interpretation on the idea that Israel is the center of 
the world: the world's enmity, opposition to God, gets its concen- 
trated expression through the Jews because in their history God had 
revealed himself. Dahl sees, further, that Nathanael is the repre- 
sentative of the true Israelites with whom shall be united those 
who belong to God outside Israel. He adds, moreover, that Paul in 
some respects has a similar conception: the kernel of the Church is 
those Israelites who believe in Christ (Rom. 11, 16-22; Eph. 
2, 11-22).5 
whose true meaning has yet to unfold itself; the secret revelation is to him 
the real and decisive one.” 

1 R. Bultmann, Evangelium, p. 173 and C. K. Barrett, St. John, p. 243: 
external and materialistic understanding of the feeding miracle. H. Odeberg, 
The Fourth Gospel, pp. 257, 263: The corruption of man's own inclination 
causes him to shut himself against the spiritual world; although he sees 
externally he does not really see. C. H. Dodd, The Interpretation, pp. 185-186, 
337, n. 2: mere physical vision in contrast to the life-giving vision of faith. 

? W. Bauer, Das Johannes-Evangelium, p. 93. 

3 R. Bultmann, Evangelium, pp. 59-60; W. Lütgert, "Die Juden im 
Johannes-evangelium," Neutestamentliche Studien G. Heinrici zu seinem 70. 
Geburtstag, Leipzig 1914, pp. 147-154, and K. Bornhäuser, Das Johannes- 
evangelium, eine Missionsschrift für Israel, BFchrTh, Ser. 2, XV, Gütersloh 
1928, pp. 19-23. 

4 N. A. Dahl, Current Issues (ed. W. Klassen and G. F. Snyder), pp. 
129, 135.—]. Jocz, "Die Juden im Johannesevangelium," Judaica IX, 
1953, pp. 129-142, has a similar viewpoint, but develops it with less precision: 
"the Jews” are those of Israel who do not believe in the Christ, while those 
who believe, whether Jews or pagans, are the true Israel and not “Jews” 
in the Johannine sense. 

5 N. A. Dahl, Current Issues (ed. W. Klassen and G. F. Snyder), pp. 


136-137. 
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Recent attempts by Robinson, van Unnik and van Hartingsveld 
seek to interpret John within the context of Judaism only. Ac- 
cording to them, the Gospel is addressed to the Jews of the Diaspora. 
These scholars, however, discuss inadequately John's concept of 
election and of the relationship between “the Jews” and “the world”. 
A thorough analysis of the points would have shown that the 
distinction between Judaism in Palestine and in the Diaspora 
provides an insufficient understanding of John's ideas and purpose. 


Perishable and imperishable food; flesh and spirit 


There is a hermeneutical principle implied in the midrashic exposi- 
tion of John 6, 31 ff. : an Old Testament passage (“Bread from heaven 
he gave them to eat”, v. 31b) shall not be interpreted within its own 
external meaning of the past (not Moses gave you the bread from 
heaven”, v. 32b), but on the basis of the present spiritual reality 
to which it points ("but my Father gives you the true bread from 
heaven", v. 32b). Again John 6, 31 ff. elaborates ideas in 5, 37-47, 
since the same hermeneutical principle is stated in 5, 39-40: the 
scriptures do not contain their true meaning in themselves; their 
meaning is rather found in the Son to which they bear witness. 

Furthermore, John develops this hermeneutical principle into a 
theological one, and as such he applies it both to the works of 
Jesus and to anthropology. A conditioned dualism follows as a 
logical consequence of the distinction between the external and 
spiritual spheres: If the external factors are made self-sufficient 
and are used against the spiritual sphere, then the external sphere 
is misused for evil. If, on the other hand, these external factors 
are used to point beyond themselves to the spiritual reality of the 
Son, then they serve their proper and good function. 

The dualistic tension between the external and spiritual spheres 
is illustrated in John 6, 26-27: “you seek me, not because you saw 
signs, but because you ate your fill of the loaves. Do not labor 


1 J. A. T. Robinson, “The Destination and Purpose of St. John's Gospel," 
NTSt VI, 1959/60, pp. 117-131; W. C. van Unnik, “The Purpose of St. 
John's Gospel," in The Gospels Reconsidered. A Selection of Papers vead at 
the International Congress on the Four Gospels in 1957, Oxford 1960, pp. 
167-196; L. van Hartingsveld, Die Eschatologie. See the convincing criticism 
of Robinson’s and van Unnik’s thesis by R. Schnackenburg, “Die Messias- 
frage im Johannesevangelium,” Neutestamentliche Aufsätze. Festschrift für 
Prof. J. Schmid zum 70. Geburtstag, Regensburg 1963, pp. 240-264. 
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for the food which perishes, but for the food which endures to 
eternal life." The external event of the feeding miracle (6, 1-14) 
was meant to point beyond itself to the spiritual food which endures 
to eternal life, but the people distorted it by thinking that the 
meal of the perishable food had its end and meaning in itself.! 
Significantly enough, this interpretation of the feeding miracle 
makes it an integral part of the thoughts which bind 5, 36-47 and 
6, 31-58 together, since the feeding miracle offers an example of the 
works mentioned in 5, 36: “for the works which the Father has 
granted me to accomplish, these very works which I am doing, 
bear me witness that the Father has sent me." ? The works (5, 36), 
exemplified with the feeding miracle (6, 1 ff.), and the scriptures 
(5, 39-40), exemplified with the exposition of the quotation about 
the manna (6, 31 ff.), are two independent and parallel witnesses 
to the Son.? The manna miracle is therefore not a type in the past 
which is fulfilled in the present by the feeding miracle, as many 
scholars believe.* If the term type is to be used, the manna miracle 
and the feeding miracle are two independent and external types 
both of which are fulfilled in the spiritual sphere of the Son of God. 
Whereas the preceding context of the homily of John 6, 31-58 
provided illustration for external and spiritual interpretations of the 


1 The same understanding of the feeding miracle, John 6, 1-14, is indicated 
in vv. 15-21. Accoiding to v. 15, the feeding miracle brought the people to 
the non-spiritual and external wish to make Jesus king. For the disciples, 
on the other hand, it resulted in a theophanic encounter with the Son of God, 
vv. 16-21. 

2 The sequence of chs. 5 and 6 is therefore not due to dislocation. See 
above, p. 152, n. 2. The term ''works"', £pya, John 5, 36; 9, 3; 10, 25.32.37 f.; 
14, 10-11; and in singular, 4, 34; 7, 21, refers primarily to the miracles of 
Jesus both as external manifestations and spiritual activity by the Son on 
behaif of the Father. At some places, e.g. John 4, 34, the concept may have 
the more comprehensive meaning of the mission of the Son in its totality.— 
See C. K. Barrett, St. John, p. 63, and his comments made to the passages 
concerned. 

3 The homily on the manna, John 6, 31 ff., is therefore not a discourse 
which draws out the symbolic significance of the narrative about the feeding 
miracle, as C. H. Dodd (The Interpretation, pp. 333 ff.) thinks. In spite of the 
failure of R. Bultmann's analysis of John 6 (Evangelium, pp. 155 ff. and 
161 ff.) he is therefore right in stressing that in the discourse on the manna 
ideas are developed independently of the feeding miracle. 

* Against the typological interpretations attempted by H. Ludin Jansen, 
“Typologien i Johannesevangeliet,” NTT XLIX, 1948, pp. 144-158; H. 
Sahlin, Zur Typologie des Johannesevangeliums, AUU 1950: IV, Uppsala 
1950, pp. 21-25; B. Gärtner, Passover, pp. 17-18; etc. 
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works of Jesus, the context following after the homily shows that 
the concept of the external and spiritual spheres are applied to 
anthropology. John 6, 63 is the key word: 

It is the spirit (tò mvedua) that gives life, 

the flesh (N o&e&) is of no avail (apeAet od8év). 


A close parallel occurs in 3, 6: 


That which is born of flesh is flesh. 
and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit. 

Besides the term “‘flesh” (o&g£, 1, 14; 3, 6; 6, 51.52.63; 17, 2) John 
also has the expression "flesh and blood" (cap& xai alua, 6, 53. 
54.55; cf. 1, 13). These terms do not refer to the lower (e.g. physical) 
part of man within a dichotomic anthropology, but to man as a 
whole. John here employs concepts from Old Testament and 
Judaism. In Judaism the expression “flesh and blood" (mm wa) 
signifies man and the sphere of his activity in contrast to God and 
heavenly powers and the sphere of their activity.! 

John has interpreted these ideas within the thought-category of 
spiritual and external spheres. To the spiritual sphere belong God 
(1, 13), Logos (1,14), the Son (17, 1-2), the spirit (3, 6; 6, 63), 
spiritual and divine (re)birth (1,13; 3,6) and life-giving power 
(6, 63). To the external sphere of man and his activity, John lists 
mainly the fact of human birth from a woman (I, 13; 3, 4.6) in 
connection with his characterization of man as flesh. 

There is no dualism between the two spheres as such, but rather a 
sharp distinction. Rightly understood, the external sphere of 
man as flesh points to the spiritual sphere, as can be seen from 
the parallellism between the external and spiritual births (3, 3-7). 
Man and his activity, however, are ineffective in producing any 
life-giving effects in the spiritual sphere, just because they belong 
to the external sphere (6, 63).? 


1 See Sirach 14, 18; 17, 31; Nazir 9, 5; Sotah 8, r, and the text from Ex. R. 
25, 6 (cf. Mos. I 201-202) analysed on p. 10; other rabbinic evidences in 
Str.-B. I, pp. 141, 725-726, 730-731, etc.; A. Schlatter, Der Evangelist 
Matthäus, pp. 108, 230, 505. See also J. Jeremias, The Eucharistic Words, 
p- 143, nn. 4, 5.—In the New Testament: Matt. 16, 17; 1 Cor. 15, 50; Gal. 
I, 16; Eph. 6, 12; Hebr. 2, 14.—For the use of the term flesh alone, see 
especially A. Schlatter, Der Evangelist Johannes, pp. 22-23, 318.—E. Schwei- 
zer, mvedpa xA, ThWb VI, p. 391, n. 353, points out that the distinction 
between flesh and spirit as two different spheres has determined the LXX 
translation of Num. 16, 22 and 27, 16: “the God of the spirits of all flesh" 
has been translated into “the God of the spirits and all flesh". 

2 See especially C. K. Barrett, St. John, p. 175 on John 3, 6 and p. 350 
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Philo makes a similar distinction between the external earthly 
sphere and the heavenly and spiritual sphere (Mut. 258-260). There 
is a. certain parallelism between the spheres, because Philo speaks 
about both bread from earth and bread from heaven. But he puts 
the main emphasis on the difference between the human effort of 
producing bread on the earthly level and God's exclusive self-acting 
in showering manna on the heavenly level. The main difference 
between John and Philo at this point is that John understands man 
in his totality in the external sphere of flesh, whereas Philo follows 
a dichotomic anthropology and links the spiritual sphere to the 
souls of man.! 

The following lists of the external and spiritual factors in John 
5, 36-6, 63 will summarize this discussion. The idea of the external 
sphere is applied to 


A. the scriptures: 
1. the scriptures, misunderstood as having life in themselves 
(5, 39). 
2. the scriptural passage about the bread from heaven, 
misunderstood as only referring to the manna miracle and 
the giving of the Torah in the past (6, 31-32.49.58). 


B. the works assigned to the Son: 


I. (his works misunderstood as having their end in themselves, 
and not understood as witness; implied in 5, 36). 

2. the feeding miracle, misunderstood as being performed to fill 
the stomachs of the people,—as food which perishes 
(6, 1-14.26-27) 


C. man and his activity: 
I. "the flesh is of no avail" (6, 63) 


The idea of the spiritual sphere is connected with 


A. the scriptures: 


I. the Son and agent of God, who brings life, to whom the 
external scriptures, rightly understood, bear witness (5, 38- 


40 

2. the true bread from heaven which the Father gives, the same 
as the Son and agent of the Father; the scriptural passage 
about the bread/Torah, properly understood, points to this 
lifegiving reality (6, 31-33.38, etc.) 


for comment on the phrase &gsAsive oddév in 12, 19 with reference to 6, 63. 
Barrett finds the meaning to be “effecting nothing". Cf. E. M. Sidebottom, 
The Christ, pp. 128-129. 

! Cf. pp. 118 ff. 
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B. the works assigned to the Son: 


I. the Son and his commission from the Father, to whom his 
works, correctly understood, bear witness (5, 36) 

2. the food which endures to eternal life, to which the external 
feeding miracle, rightly understood, points (6, 1-14.26-27). 


C. man and his activity: 


I. "It is the spirit that gives life", a spiritual reality sharply 
distinct from the external sphere of man (6, 63); (the sphere 
of man can, however, point to the spiritual sphere, as seen 
from John's interpretation of human and spiritual births, 


3; 3-8). 

Since John applies the distinction between the external and the 
spiritual spheres not only to the scriptures and the works of Jesus, 
but to anthropology as well, the danger of docetic Christology is 
a logical consequence. Jesus, belonging to the ineffective external 
sphere of man as “‘flesh’’, could only point to and bear witness to 
the spiritual sphere of the Son of God, but not be the Son of God 
himself. 

It is of great importance that 1 and 2 John give clear evidence 
for a docetic distinction: the divine and spiritual figure of the Son 
of God and the Christ cannot belong to the external sphere of “the 
flesh" and be identical with the historical person Jesus. The answer 
in 1 John 2, 22; 4, 2.3.15; 5, 1.5 and 2 John v. 7 is that the Son of 
God is, indeed, a man in "flesh", namely Jesus. The answer of the 
homily of John 6, 31-32 is the same. In Jesus as “flesh and blood” 
the distinction between the external and the spiritual spheres have 
been removed: "The Word became flesh", John r, 14. 


Incarnation proves docetic spiritualists to be externalists 


There are some inconsistencies in the homily of John 6, 31-58, 
and the problem of docetic Christology gives a clue to their solution. 
One of the inconsistencies becomes evident when 6, 34 is compared 
with 6, 25-27. Although the people according to 6, 25-27 understood 
the feeding miracle in an external way as only perishable food, in 
6, 34 they nevertheless accept the spiritual interpretation of the 
bread from heaven (6, 32-33) and ask: "Lord, give us this bread 
always.” 

In a similar way there is a contradiction between 6, 41-42 and 
5,39. When “the Jews" thought that “eternal life" was found 
within the external scriptures themselves (5, 39), their exegetical 
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objection to the interpretation of the bread from heaven should 
have been something like this: The true bread, which gives life, 
does not refer to any spiritual reality beyond the boundaries of the 
external Torah, since life is found in Torah itself.Instead, ac- 
cording to 6, 41-42, "the Jews" accept the spiritual understanding 
of the bread from heaven, but deny that it is identical with Jesus, 
the son of Joseph, who belongs to the external sphere. 

Finally, the same inconsistency occurs when 6, 52 is compared 
with 6, 32a: On the basis of the ,, Jewish" interpretation that the 
bread from heaven referred to the (external) manna miracle and the 
giving of the Torah in the past (v. 32a), the question of "the Jews" 
could have been: How can bread exist outside the Torah and the 
concrete events recorded in it? The question in 6, 52, however, 
runs very differently: "How can this man give us flesh to eat?" 

How can these inconsistencies be explained? The answer is that 
John tries to show that the docetic spiritualists in the Church are 
like “Jewish” externalists, because both reject the Incarnate One 
as the only mediator between God and man. This interpretation is 
supported by the fact that according to 6, 41 “the Jews murmured’”, 
but 6, 60-61 tells that the "disciples murmured". The disciples were 
just like the Jews in their objection. 

The people (and the docetists) ask for the spiritual bread from 
heaven (6,34) because it is not yet identified with the earthly 
Jesus, and they therefore thought it could be found outside the 
Incarnate One. But as soon as Jesus says “I am the bread of life" 
(6, 35), he not only echoes the self predication of wisdom, but he 
also identifies the bread with himself. In their self assertion, “the 
Jews” used the Torah to reject Jesus, and consequently it is also a 
“Jewish” exegesis to say (as do the docetists) that the spiritual 
bread from heaven cannot be one and the same with Jesus, the son 
of Joseph, and him as a historical being, "flesh" and “blood” 
(6, 41-42.52 ff.). 

Over against "the Jews" and “the disciples" who reject Jesus, 
John pictures God's elected Israelites and disciples who understand 
that the bread from heaven is, indeed, identical with Jesus 
in “flesh”. Therefore 6,65 refers to the true disciples who are 
transferred to the Incarnate Son, just as 6, 37.39.44 tells about 
the true Israelites transferred and given from the Father to the Son. 

Hence, John 6 reflects the actual situation in the Johannine 
Church. The threat comes from gnostic docetism. John follows the 
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gnostic line of thinking to a large extent, since the emphasis on the 
spiritual meaning of the scriptures leads in a logical way to a 
spiritual and docetic Christology. It is therefore most probable that 
6, 31-33 (not external, but spiritual bread) illustrates the midrashic 
exegesis employed by the gnostics in the Johannine Church.! John 
agrees with exposition, but makes one basic modification: the 
spiritual bread is identical with Jesus, the Son of Joseph. 

The gnostic docetism undercut with necessity the exclusive con- 
nection between Jesus and the vision of God, and gave the vision 
of the spiritual realities a more general character. John 6, 46 criti- 
cizes this relativism by emphasizing that the Son of God, being 
identical with Jesus in flesh, is the only on who has seen God and the 
only one who can mediate this vision.? 

The anti-docetic polemic in 1 and 2 John shows that docetists 
existed in the Johannine environment. Dahl has pointed out 
that these gnostics seem to be much of the same type as those 
of the Ignatian letters. The gnostics criticized by Ignatius developed 
also their spiritualistic and docetic Christology from exegesis of the 
Old Testament. They thereby rejected the Incarnate One. Ignatius, 
moreover, labelled these ideas ‘‘Jewish’’.® 

The terms of "flesh" (John 6, 51-52) and "flesh and blood" 
(6, 53.54.55.56), then, mean man and his activity as a historical 
being and thus only elaborate the explicit reference to Jesus, the 
son of Joseph in 6, 42. Correspondingly, in 1, 14 the term, "flesh", is 
used and in 1, 17 this human being is specified as “Jesus Christ". 
Some of the stages in Jesus’ career are indicated in 6, 31-58: I) 
the incarnation, e.g. vv. 42-43 (“I have come down"—as Jesus); 
2) Jesus as the son of Joseph, whose parents were well known in 
Galilee (v. 42), and 3) his death, where Jesus says that he will give 
himself as human being (“flesh’’) for the life of the world (v. 51).* 

All the spiritual concepts of the homily, then, are tied to the 


1 The docetists may also have used the quotation from Is. 54, 13, cited 
in John 6, 45, to support their own spiritual exegesis and revelations: they 
were taught by God directly. 

? The same polemic is found in John r, 18 and 3, 13. See N. A. Dahl, 
Current Issues (ed. W. Klassen and G. F. Snyder), p. 141. 

3 Ibid., p. 142, n. 28. Dahl refers to E. Molland, "The Heretics Combatted 
by Ignatius of Antioch," JEH V, 1954, pp. 1-6. 

4 The term “the Son of Man" added to the word pair of “flesh” and 
“blood” in John 6, 53 comprises both the spiritual and heavenly aspect and 
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incarnation. From the traditions about the manna, some of these 
concepts are: bread from heaven, food and drink and eat and drink ;! 
from the traditions about Torah come ideas as the giving of life and 
the theophanic vision of God ;? the traditions of wisdom have con- 
tributed the concepts of invitation and of eating and drinking and 
of self predication (cf. “I am the bread of life", v. 35, etc.);? and 
together with the idea of the Son as the agent of the Father goes 
the concepts of election, faith, and the “juridical mysticism” by 
which the Son fully represents the Father;* and finally come the 
eschatological concepts of eternal life, no hunger or thirst, etc.5 
This whole spiritual sphere is one with Jesus, as ''flesh and blood", 
as said in 6, 51: “the [spiritual] bread...is my flesh". 

The cultic background of John's thoughts are also indicated by 
the terms ''flesh and blood": the giving of the flesh for the world 
(6, 51) and eating the flesh and drinking the blood (6, 52 ff.) draw on 
eucharistic terminology and ideas. The purpose is not to give 
doctrinal instruction about the eucharist as such, but rather to use 
the eucharistic ideas to throw light upon the reality of the incar- 
nation. Since ideas about eating and drinking of manna, the well, 
and of wisdom are woven into the eucharistic terminology, John's 
point can be formulated in this way: the eating and drinking in the 
eucharist mean eating and drinking the Son as manna and water 
from the well and also as God's wisdom; to eat and drink in this 
way, however, is not a spiritual experience apart from Jesus as 
"flesh and blood". Eating and drinking in the eucharist means that 
the believers become united with the historical Jesus. They parti- 
cipate in Jesus' historical existence, the life of the Incarnate One. 
This identification of "flesh" and “blood” (6, 53-56) with Jesus 
Christ as person is supported by 6, 57, “he who eats me." 


the external and human aspect of John's Christology. The following three 
elements seem to form the background of the Johannine Son of Man: the 
apocalyptic Son of Man of Daniel 7, 13-14 (cf. John 5, 27); the human figure 
in the Merkabah passage of Ezech. 1, 26; and also Chritian re-interpretation 
of the term. See indications for such an interpretation in N. A. Dahl, Current 
Issues (ed. W. Klassen and G. F. Snyder), pp. 136-137 and 141, n. 27. 

1 See pp. 20-22. 

? See pp. 148-154. 

3 See pp. 154-158. 

4 See pp. 158-164. 

5 See pp. 165-172. 

° See pp. 90-92. 
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john, therefore, moves directly from the historical Jesus, the son 
of Joseph, whose parents were known in Galilee, to this same Jesus 
being encountered in the Church in a cultic way. John, however, is 
aware of a distinction between the period of the Incarnate Son 
before his return to the Father through death and resurrection and 
the post-resurrection period of the Church. In the period of the 
Church after his departure, the docetic danger will be even worse, 
because of the scandalon of his death. This distinction becomes clear 
when 6, 43 is combined with 6, 61-62: If the Jews/disciples take 
offense in the period of the Incarnate One who has come down from 
heaven, the offense will even be greater when, through death, he has 
ascended to the place where he was before.! 

So far the concept of "flesh" and "flesh and blood" in 6, 51 ft. 
have been discussed while ignoring the use of "flesh" in 6, 63, 
which seems to express a contradicting idea. Although 6, 51 says 
that the spiritual bread is external flesh, the sharp distinction 
between the sphere of flesh and the sphere of the spirit is maintained 
in 6, 63. The solution to this problem is that 6, 63 reports the kind of 
docetic anthropology which the homily of 6, 31-58 combats. John 
6, 63 itself supports this interpretation, since the sentence “the 
words that I have spoken to you are spirit and life" gives a Christo- 
logical modification to the docetic anthropology. A paraphrase of 
the whole verse is as follows: 


Although it is true, as claimed by the docetists, ? that the life- 
giving activity belongs to the spiritual sphere, and the human 
sphere and the activity of man are ineffective in this respect, 
the words that 7, Jesus, the Incarnate One, have spoken are 
spirit and life in spite of the fact that I am flesh. 


The emphatic "I" (ya) alludes therefore to the midrashic for- 
mula of “Ego eimi" (6, 35.41.48.51), which identifies the spiritual 


1 See the similar interpretation of John 6, 62 in R. Bultmann, Evangelium, 
p. 341; E. Schweizer, EvTh XII, 1952/53, p. 357.— Other scholars defend the 
opposite point of view, namely, that Jesus' death will not sharpen but rather 
remove the offence: W. Bauer, Das Johannes-Evangelium, p. 97; E. C. 
Hoskyns, The Fourth Gospel, pp. 300-301; R. H. Strachan, The Fourth 
Gospel, p. 197, etc. 

2 Thus the contrast between flesh and spirit in John 6, 63 reproduces 
ideas propagated by the gnostic docetists, just as does the distinction in 6, 32 
between the external bread of Moses of the past and the spiritual bread of 
God in the present. Cf. R. Bultmann, Evangelium, p. 341, n. 9, who finds 
that 6, 63a sounds like a quotation. 


Suppl. to Novum Test., X 13 
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bread with the Jesus of flesh and blood. Peter expresses the same 
idea when he confesses that the Jesus of flesh is the spiritual and 
divine being and has the words of eternal life (6, 66 ff.). 

The reference to Jesus' words (6, 63.68) supplement the reference 
to the eucharist (6, 51 ff.): Just as the Christians in the time of the 
Church are united with the Incarnate One by means of the eucharist, 
so they also hear his words of life, as illustrated by the homily of 
6, 31-58. Hence, there is no conflict between Word and Sacrament 
in John 6, because both lead to the Incarnate One. 

In à way corresponding to that of John, Philo (Mut. 253-263) 
interprets manna and wisdom in a cultic context, since they are 
present especially on the Sabbath day. Manna and wisdom are thus 
tied to the laws of Moses.? There are, however, two important 
differences to be noticed. Whereas Philo binds manna and wisdom 
to the laws of Moses, John connects them with Jesus about whom 
Moses spoke. And to Philo the manna and wisdom describe God's 
cosmic activity reaching for man in the cult, but according to John, 
the cultic meal of the eucharist unites man with God's activity in 
history, in Jesus, the Incarnate One. Paul also associates the manna 
and the water of the well with the eucharist in 1 Cor. ro, 3.? 

In connection with the homily of John 6, 31-58, a final question 
is necessary: John has overcome the threat of docetic Christology, 
but has he also been able to solve the underlying problem of a 
docetic anthropology? Does regenerated man still live under the 
conditions of man as “flesh’’? The answer is, Yes. As "flesh" he 
still must die, but the resurrection of life when those in the tombs 
shall come out (5, 28-29) shows that the life-giving activity of the 
spirit also includes man's sphere of "flesh". Hence, the references 
to the resurrection at the last day (6, 39.40.44.54) are integral 
and necessary parts of John's thinking and draws the line from anti- 
docetic Christology to an anti-docetic anthropology and soteriology. 


1 E. Lohse, “Wort und Sakrament in Johannesevangelium," NTS: VII, 
1960/61, pp. 110-125, discusses John on the basis of the later tension between 
Word and Sacrament, and finds that the aspect of the Word is central to this 
thinking. The Sacrament only makes the Word more articulate, and the 
materialistic teaching of the eucharist in John 6, 51b-58 shows that this 
passage is an interpolation. 

? See pp. 112-114. 

3 See H. Lietzmann, An die Korinther I-II, HNT IX, 4th ed., (by W. 
G. Kümmel), Tübingen 1949, p. 44; cf. J. Jeremias, The Eucharistic Words, 


PP. 157-158. 
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At the last day, the distinction between flesh and spirit, drawn 
sharply in 6,63, will finally be removed, and the spiritual and 
external spheres will be one and the same. 

The eucharistic references in John 6 are among the questions most 
debated by New Testament scholars. The following critical survey 
must therefore be limited to the most typical interpretations which 
have been suggested.! Odeberg attempts a very spiritualistic exegesis 
which approaches a docetic Christology and makes him deny any 
reference to the eucharist in John 6, 51-58. The term “flesh and 
blood" (vv. 53 ff.) only expresses the fact that the spiritual organism 
is as real as the earthly organism. The word “flesh” in v. 51, how- 
ever, has a different meaning, since it says directly that “the bread" 
is "flesh". This verse refers therefore to the incarnation: Jesus' 
earthly appearance, his o&p£, may be defined as the vehicle for the 
spiritual reality. By this vehicle Jesus speaks words that are received 
by the ears and minds of earthly men.? 

More widespread is the approach which develops a sharp contrast 
between personal union with Jesus Christ through faith and a 
materialistic and mechanical sacramentalism. Among the recent 
champions of this viewpoint are Bultmann, Bornkamm and Lohse. 
They all find that John 6, 51b-58, in contrast to the preceding 
section, advocates the eucharist as qápuaxov àÜxvaciac in the 
Ignatian sense and therefore must be an interpolation. And the 
word-pair, “flesh” and "blood", which is also used by Ignatius, 
characterizes the elements of the eucharist in a rather materialistic 
way. Lohse explicitly bases his interpretation on the general tension 
between Word and Sacrament in the Church.$ 

The main objection to these viewpoints is that they fail to take 
account of the idiomatic character of the expression “flesh and 
blood" which is a typical Jewish term for man as distinct from God. 


1 See also surveys in Ph.-Menoud, L'évangile de Jean, pp. 53-54; C. Vollert, 
“The Eucharist: Quest for Insights from Scripture," ThSt XXIII 1962, 
pp. 183-206. 

? H. Odeberg, The Fourth Gospel, pp. 260-261. 

3 R. Bultmann, Evangelium, pp. 162, 174-176; Theology I, pp. 147 f.; 
G. Bornkamm, ZNW XLVII, 1956, pp. 161-169; E. Lohse, NTSt VII, 
1960/61, pp. 110-125. Cf. A. Wikenhauser, Das Evangelium nach Johannes, 
RNT IV, 2nd ed., Regensburg 1957, pp. 135-136. See further above on p. 25. 
Against these scholars should also be mentioned that the idea of faith is 
absent not only in John 6, 51b-58, but in the larger section of vv. 49-58. 
The reason is, that the word ''to eat" is in tbe center of the midrashic ex- 
position from v. 49 and onwerds. See p. 35. 
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These scholars also overlook the fact that the anti-docetic polemic 
ties the reference to Jesus as son of Joseph (6, 42) and "flesh" and 
“blood” (6, 51 ff.) together. John's answer to the docetic threat is 
therefore not sacramental materialism, but a stress on Jesus as a 
historical man, “the Word became flesh” (I, 14). In his anti-docetic 
thinking John therefore follows Jewish thought categories more 
closely than Ignatius. Moreover, they have not seen that ideas from 
wisdom/Torah, manna/the well and the Son as God's agent are 
woven into 6, 51b-58, just as in 6, 31-51a. Thus, verse 55 does not, 
as Bultmann, Bornkamm and Lohse think, certify that Jesus’ 
flesh and blood are real food and drink, but instead restates the 
ideas from vv. 35 and 41-42 by saying that Jesus as “flesh and 
blood” is the spiritual manna and the spiritual water from the 
well! These ideas, of course, are different from the suggested 
“medicine of immortality”. 

Another group of scholars—Cullmann, Corell, Wilkens, and Léon- 
Dufour—not only regard John 6, 51b-58 an integral part of the 
larger discourse, but find in it the central idea. According to 
Cullmann, the main point of the discourse on the manna (6, 26-65) 
is the unity between the historical appearance of Jesus and the 
presence of the risen Christ in the eucharist of the church. Sub- 
ordinate to this basic motive, John also wants to combat docetic 
heresy and therefore puts the emphasis on the material character of 
the sacrament. The life-giving activity of the spirit (6, 63) and 
faith must, however, go together with the eating of the flesh.? 

Cullmann and the other sacramentalists, however, bring to the 
foreground that which really forms the background for John 6. The 
homily of 6, 31-58 and its context are not, as Cullmann thinks, 
intended to give eucharistic teaching in a direct way.? Terms and 

1 See p. 92. 

2 O. Cullmann, Early Christian Worship, pp. 93-102. A. Correll, Con- 
summatum Est, pp. 63-67, draws heavily on Cullmann’s study and thinks 
that to John the eucharist is the continuation of the incarnation. W. 
Wilkens, Die Entstehungsgeschichte des vierten Evangeliums, pp. 20-24, 
stresses that “flesh” and “blood” give a very materialistic characterization 
of the eucharistic elements. Faith is, however, still a condition for receiving 
the blessings of the eucharist——X. Léon-Dufour, RSR XLVI 1958, 
pP. 481-523, thinks that Jesus’ discourse on the bread of life simul- 
taneously deals with eating by faith and eating by the sacrament of the 
eucharist. Cf. a similar line of thinking in E. C. Hoskyns, The Fourth Gospel, 
PP. 304-307. 

3 Cf. R. Schnackenburg, "Die Sakramante im Johannesevangelium,”’ 
Sacra Pagina II, Paris 1959, pp. 239-243, who holds a moderate Roman 
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phrases from eucharistic and other traditions are rather employed 
to throw light upon the historical basis of Christology against 
gnostic docetism. The use of eucharistic traditions which John 
makes here, of course, presupposes that he has a high regard for 
the eucharist itself. 

The importance of the anti-docetic motive in John 6 has been 
emphasized by Schweizer and indicated by Dahl. Schweizer rejects, 
with some hesitation, the theory that 6, 51b-58 is an interpolation, 
and formulates the main concern of the passage in this way: the 
meaning of the eucharist is to guarantee the reality of the incar- 
nation, even to the death on the cross, against all docetic spiri- 
tualization. “Flesh” and "flesh and blood" refer here to the Incar- 
nate One, and it is not stated in John that the "flesh" of Jesus is 
identified with the element of the eucharist. Instead, eucharist is a 
witness to the incarnation. Schweizer correctly observes that al- 
ready 6, 41-42 betrays an anti-docetic tendency, when the identi- 
fication of the spiritual bread with Jesus is questioned by the 
Jews.! 

The interpretation offered here is in general agreement with that 
of Schweizer and Dahl. The new insight is that ideas from traditions 
about manna and the well, and wisdom and halakhic principles of 
agency have been interwoven with the eucharistic phrases in a 
midrashic paraphrase. These ideas are associated with eating of the 
flesh and drinking of the blood. 

But Schweizer’s interpretation of John 6, 63 is incorrect. Together 
with many other scholars he regards this verse as a needed modi- 
fication of the endearing words about eating flesh and drinking 
blood in 6, 51b-58.? Bornkamm rightly connects 6, 63 with the 
parallel statement about “flesh” and “spirit” in 3, 6 and concludes 
that the verse does not deal with the flesh of the Son of man (6, 53) 
at all. It refers instead to the contrast between human flesh and 


Catholic position: for John the eucharist takes the salvation once performed 
by Jesus in incarnation and crucifixion, represents it, and applies it to all 
believers. The self-revelation of Jesus stands in the foreground of the Gospel; 
the Church and the sacraments stand in the background. 

1 E. Schweizer, EvTh XII, 1952/53, pp. 361-362; TALZ LXXIX, 
1954, col. 591; “Abendmahl,” RGG I, 3rd ed., Tübingen 1957, col 12; 
N. A. Dahl, Current Issues (ed. W. Klassen and G. F. Snyder), p. 142. 

2 E. Schweizer, EvTh XII, 1952/53, pp. 357 ff.; mvetya uta, ThWb 
VI, pp. 439-440 and odp— xta, ThWb VII, pp. 140-141; “Abendmahl,” 
RGG I, 3rd ed., 1957, col. 12. A survey of similar viewpoints by other scholars 
are given by G. Bornkamm, ZNW XLVII, 1956, p. 165. 
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divine spirit.! According to Bornkamm, then, 6,63 deals with 
anthropology rather than Christology. 

Bornkamm is correct at this point, but he errs by failing to 
discuss anthropology and Christology together. If he had examined 
them together, he would have realized that the distinction between 
the sphere of man and the divine sphere of the spirit in 6, 63 leads to 
a docetic Christology. The homily of 6, 31-58 develops an anti- 
docetic Christology as the answer: the spiritual bread from heaven 
is identical with Jesus, the son of Joseph, a historical human being 
("flesh and blood"), with whom the elected believers are united 
through the mediation of the eucharist and the words of Jesus. The 
docetic spiritualists, therefore, are like “ Jewish" externalists, because 
they believe the bread from heaven to be found outside the Incar- 
nate One. Furthermore, in the bodily resurrection at the last day 
(6, 39.40.44, 54) the anthropological and soteriological distinction 
between flesh and spirit (6, 63) will finally be removed, and the 
spiritual and external spheres will be one and the same. 


1 G. Bornkamm, ZNW XLVII, 1956, pp. 167-168. Bornkamm's observa- 
tion that the word pair in John 6, 63 is nveöua/o&p& and not as in 6, 53 ff. 
oáp£/atux has no weight since “flesh and blood" is an elaborate expression 
for “flesh”. Corresponding terms to the "flesh /spirit" in 6, 63 and 3, 6 are 
rather “of the flesh /of God" in 1, 13; “flesh/the Word" in 1, 14; and “flesh 
(and blood)/the bread’’ in 6, 51 ff. 
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Evangelist 4, 26, 28, 44, 68, 78, 
95-97, 151 

Exegesis, Exegetical, passim, esp. 
Chs. I-III 

Explicative Statements 63, 67, 70, 
76-77, 79, 88-89, 95, 122 

Exposition, passim, esp. Chs. I-III 


Final Clause 71-72, 75, 78, 80 

Form Criticism 6, 56, 59, 78-79, 
85-86, 95, 98 

Formula 5r, 61-62, 66, 72-73, 78-79 
84, 88, 93-94, 156-158, 163, 187 

Fragment, passim, esp. Chs. I-III 

Fusion 59, 79, 86, 90, 166 


Gloss 4, 91, 93, 96 
Greek, see Index II 


Haggadah, passim, esp. Chs. I-III 


Halakah 2-3, 8, 84, 148, 159, 
160-164, 191; see Judicial 

Hellenistic, see Index II 

History, of Tradition 2, 26, 54, 


57. 59 
Homily, passim, esp. Ch. II 


Interpolation 4, 19-20, 25, 35. 37- 
38, 53, 90, 96, 188-189, 191 

Introductory Formula, of Old Testa- 
ment Quotation 61-62, 84, 136 


Judicial, see Index II; see also 
Halakah, Index I 
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Lecture 28, 55-56 

Linguistic Characteristics, Exegesis 
475. 59 

Literary Criticism 4, 29 

Logion 6, 26, 68, 79, 86, 97 


Method, Exegetical, Midrashic, etc. 
I, 3-4, 14, 23-25, 28-29, 41, 50, 
59-62, 67, 71, 95, 98-xo1, 108, 
127-128, 130, 132, 134, 137, 147 

Midrash Midrashic, passim, esp. 
Chs. I-III 


Narrative 44, 46, 53, 180 


Opening Statement 34-38, 47-49, 


51-53, 128 
örı vecitativum 74 


Palestinian, see Index II 

Parallelism (Poetic), 28 

Paraphrase, passim, esp. Chs. I-III 

Participial Statement 70-71, 77-79, 
84-85, 88-91, 94-96, 166 

Parashah 55 

Pericope 1, 39, 42-43, 51-55 

Philological Exegesis 40, 57, 62, 
64-65, 67, 69-70, 79-80, 85, 115, 
168 

Preaching 55 

Preface 36, 48-49 

Proem, Proemial Text 51-53, 56; 
see Subordinate Quotation 

Prohibition 83, 85 


Pronouns, Change of 41, 66-67, 
78-79 

Qumran, see Index II 

Quotation, from Old Testament, 


passim, esp. Chs. I-III 


Rabbinic, see Index II 

Redactor 4, 25, 38, 171 

Reference, 74-75, 78-79, 82, 86, 88 

Relative Statement 70-71, 77-78, 
90 

Replacement of Word 67, 90, 95, 
98, 100-102, 107, 112, 127-128, 137 
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Reservation, Statement of 84-85, 
150 

Revelatory Discourse (Offenbarungs- 
reden) 4, 26, 28, 44, 68, 79, 97 


School 3, 28, 31-33, I0OI-103, 
106-109, 113, 118, 123-124, 167 
Self Predication, see Index II; see 

also Ego Eimi, Index I 


onueia-Quelle 44 


Septuaginta r9 f. 
Sermon 28-29, 52, 57, 100 
Sidra 53 


Sitz im Leben 55-56 

Source 3-6, 26-28, 40, 44-45, 58, 
60, 79, 86, 97 

Stereotype, In Use of Tradition 1, 52, 
54, 99, 159, I6I, 166 

Stoic, see Index II 

Style 4-6, 26, 59-60, 75-76, 78, 82, 
84-86, 9I, 94-96 

Subject, Grammatical 
173 

Subordinate Quotation from Old 
Testament 38-40, 42, 47, 49, 
51-53, 82, 122; see Proem 

Supplement 66-67, 71-72, 75, 87-88, 
98, roo, 128, 130, 132, 134, 148, 
158, 165; see Addition 

Synagogue 2-3, 28, 46, 55-56, 99, 
113, 118, 176 

Synoptics, see Index IT 


65, 67, 90, 


Targum 13 

Teaching, Teacher, see Index IT 

Testimonies 55 

Text, Old Testament, passim, esp. 
38-57, 61-97 

Tradition, Traditional, passim, esp. 
1-6, 11-18, 21-29 

Transition, Literary 44, 46, 62; 
see Bridge 

Type, Typology 180 

Vocalization, of Hebrew 64, 67, 
1I5, 168, 172 


II. THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


Abraham 43, 47-48, 51, 85, 94, 
103-104, 108-109, 113, 173, 175 
Aeon 150, 165-166, 168-169; see 

Age 


Age 150, 165, 174; see Aeon 


Agency, Agent 2, 148, 158-168, 
172, 177, 182, 186, Igo-IgI; see 
Sender 

Agriculture 9, 105-107, 118-119 

Air 7-II, 16, 130, 132 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


I-2, II, 13, 28, 55, 108, 
I2I, I24-I27, I4I, 145, 


Alexandria 
IIO-III, 
174 

Anthropology, Anthropological 118, 
120, 129, 13I, 133, 136, 147, 179, 
181-183, 187-188, 192; see Man 


Apocalyptic 164-167, 186 
Apocrypha 144 
Aristotle 131-132, 135 


Baptist, John the 72-73, 78, 175 

Believe 33-34, 47, 51, 69, 77, 80, 
158, 161, 163, 166, 168-169, 171, 
175-178, 186, IgI-192; see Faith 
and Trust 

Body 2, 48, 50, 88, gI, II4, 120, 
130, 138, 141, 143-144, 150, 168, 
171-172, 192 

Bread, passim. 


Career, Pagan 2, 122-126, 143 

Christology, see Jesus Christ 

Church 2-4, 25, 28, 54-55, 57, 114, 
117, 171, 178, 184-186, 188-191 


Citizenship 126 
Cosmos 2, 118, 120, 122, 127-128, 
I3I, 133, 135-139, 141-144, 


146-148, 188; see World 
Cynics 102 


Day 30-31, 35, 71, 87, 123-124, 127, 
142; The Last Day: 34, 69, 77-78, 
80, 87, 166-169, 171-172, 188-189, 
192; Day of the Son: 175 

Decay r5, 36, 130-131, 133 

Democracy 141 

Diaspora 22, 179 

Disorder 141, 143-146 

Docetism 2, 148, 183-185, 187-192 

Dualism 118-120, 128, 130, 132-134, 
143-145, 163, 179, 181 


Earth, passim, esp. 2, 7-18, 106-107, 


118-121, 127-134, 142-146, 148, 
170, 173, 182, 184, 189 
Education 2, 100-110, II3, II5, 


118-121, 123-129, 137, 141-143, 156 
Egypt, Egyptian 7, 10-13, 22, 74, 
108, 125, 140 
Election 176, 179, 184, 186, 192 
Element, Physical 8, 10, 131-133 
Emancipation 126, 133 
Empirical 2, 117, 135-136, 177-178 
Encyclia 2, 99-103, IO5-III, 113, 
115, II7-I2I, 123-125, 147 
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Epicureans o2 

Equality 2, 141-142 

Eschatology 2, 65, 67, 73, 148, 153, 
156, 165-174, 186 

Essenes 112 

Ether, Ethereal 44, 130-132 

Ethics, Ethical 124, 128, 131, 133, 
137, 143-146 

Eucharist 3, 25, (38), 90-93, 95-97, 
114, 155, 174, 186, 188-192 


External 2, 31, 122-125, 128-129, 
137-138, 148, 153, 172-176, 
178-189, 192 


Faith 30, 47-48, 145-146, 161, 178, 
186, 189-190; see Believe and 
Trust 

Father, (God), passim, esp. 65-67, 
90, 94, 150, 159-164, 167-168, 172, 
176, 179-180, 182-184, 186-187 

Flesh (and Blood) 34, 77, 87, 89, 
92, 120, 179, 181-192 


Gnosis, Gnostic 2-4, 28, 116, 120, 
140, 143, 148, 153, 157-158, 164, 
170, 177, 185, 187, 191 

God, passim, esp. 2, Io, 50, 65-66, 
84, 90, 94, IIO, I13, 116-120, 
130, 134, 138-151, 153, 156-159, 
162-164, 166-170, 172, 174-178, 
182, 184-189 

Greek 2, 18-19, 59-61, 64, 67, 83, 
93, 100, 103-107, IIO, 113, IIS, 
118-124, 126-127, 129-130, 133, 
140-142, 145, 147-148, 156 


Hagar 32, 36, 39, 104, 108-109 

Haggadah, see Index I 

Halakah, see Index I 

Heaven, Heavenly, passim, esp. 
116-122, 127-146, 148-149, 151-153, 
155-166, 168, 170, 172-175, 177, 
179, 181-187, 192 

Hellenistic 3-4, 18, 28, 51-52, 54-55, 
93, 99, 102, 113, 131-132, 147, 153 

Hermetica 104, 129, 132 

History, Historical 2, 95, 148, 173, 
175-176, 178, 183-192 


lam 33-34, 72-73, 78, 80, 88, 151, 
154-158, 163, 184, 186; see Ego 
Eimi, Index I; see also Self Predi- 
cation, Index II 

Ignatius 185, 189, 190 

Imperishable 132 
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Incarnation 183-192 
Inconsistencies 99, 105, 
I41, 143, 171, 183-184 
Individualistic 133-137 
Intuition 37, 105, 107 
Isaac 33, 43, 94, 103, 108-109 113, 
Ishmael 43, 104, 108-109 
Isocrates 123 
Israel, Israelites 2, 7, 61, 71, 83, 
II5-II8, 130, 135-136, 147-149, 
152, 172, 175-178, 184 


107-108, 


Jacob 94, 103, 113, 175 

Jesus Christ 2, 33-34, 37, 57, 66, 
69, 73-74, 78-80, 86, 90, 147-148, 
151-152, 157-158, 163-164, 167-169 
174-176, 178-180, 183-192 

Jews, Jewish 2-4, 26-28, 34, 51-52, 
54-55, 73-74, 76-78, 80, 84, 89, 
107-123, 125-127, 130, 133-148, 
I5I-I54, 159, 161-162, 164-166, 
168, 170, 174, 176-179, 183-185, 
187, 189-192 

Judaism 1-3, 22, 51, 54-55, 89, 
107-I13, II5, II7-IIB, 121, 130, 
133. 137, 143, 145, 147, 152-153, 
158, 161, 164, 167, 169, 174, 179, 
181 

Judicia) 84, 89, 159, 161-162, 164, 
167; see Halakah and Juridical 

Juridical 162-164, 186; see Hala- 
kah and Judicial 

Justice 2, 113, 138, 141 


Knowledge 15, 30-31, 36, 107, 110, 
124, 127-128, 138, 153 


Law, Laws 2, 31, 35, 76, 84, 89, 
II2-II5, 118, 122, 125-127, 134, 
136-146, 149, 158, 173, 175, 178, 
188; see Torah 

Learning, Learner 31-34, 36, 80, 
85, 104-105, II3-114, 150-151 

Life 33-34, 37, 45, 61, 66, 69, 73-74, 
77-78, 80, 87-88, 94, 127, 148-150, 


152-158, 162-163, 165-173, 178, 
180-188, 190 
Logos, Logoi 114, 117, 137-141, 


145; see Word 


Lord 47-48, 53. 65, 71, 73, 84-85, 
88, 91, 157, 183 


Man 118, 120-123, 128-130, 133, 
135-136, 142-143, 146, 181-184, 
189, 192; see Anthropology 
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Mandean 28, 158, 164 

Manna, passim. 

Matter, Material 
145, 188-190 

Measures 30-31, 141-146 

Merkabah, see Mysticism 

Mind 31-32, 75, 81, 88, 135, 138 

Moses 2, 14, 22, 32-33, 37, 47, 61, 
65-67, 81, 84-85, 94, 113-115, 118, 
126, 134, 140, 144, 148-151, 172- 
176, 179, 187-188 

Mysticism, Mystery 2-3, I9, III, 
II3-II4, IIÓ-II7, 120, 127, 138, 
140, 145-147, 153, 102-164, 177, 
186 


132-133, 140, 143, 


Nation, the Jewish 2, 33, roo, 
115-118, 133-137, 139, 147-148, 
176-178; see People, the Jewish 

Nature 103-107, II3-II4, I18-120, 
130, 133, 136, 138-141 


Office 31, 123-125 

Oligarchy 141 

Order, Cosmic, Heavenly 2, 7-8, 11, 
I3, 122, 141-148, 179, 180, 182, 
184, 187 


Palestine, Palestinian 1-3, 6, 8, 11, 
13-14, 16-17, IO, 21-22, 24, 41, 
51-56, 59-64, 69-70, 78, 80, 82, 
84-85, 94, 98-99, 110, II4-II5, 
118, 126, 127, 129-130, 133, 136, 
140, 143-144, 146-147, 150, 179 

People, the Jewish 134-135, 146, 
163, 176; see Nation, the Jewish 

Peripatetics 131 

Perish, Perishable 131-132, 
166-168, 179-180, 182-183 

Philosophy, Philosopher 2, r9, 31, 
59, 99-103, I05, 107-109, III-II3, 
117-124, 127, I3I, 135, I39-I4I, 
145, 147-148, 156 

Physics, Physical 


143, 


2, 130-133, 178, 


181 
Plato, Platonic 2, 103, 120, 123, 
127-130, 132, 135-136, 139-142, 


144, 146, 161, 163, 170 

Political 123-127, 135-136, 142-143, 
146 

Practice 43, 103, 105, II3-II4, 
120, 136-137, 139, 142, 146 

Principle, Cosmic, Heavenly 2, 
137-139, 141, 144-145, 148 
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Providence 145 
Pseudepigrapha 144 
Pythagoras, Pythagorean 
141 


103, 120, 


Qumran 41, 61, 74, 76, 89, 95, 150, 
167, 169-170 


Rabbinic 6, 42, 54, 59-60, 64, I14, 
130, 148, 150, 153, 159, 162, 
164-167, 181 

Reason, the Right, etc. 122-124, 
126-130, 133, 136-137, 145 


Resurrection 167-172, 188, 192 

Revelation, Revealer IIo, 120, 
I50-153, 157, 174-175, 177-178, 
185, 191 

Roman 1:23, 125, 131 

Sabbath, Sabbathical 14, 33, 
IO6-IO7, III-II4, 117-118, 146- 
147, 149, 188 . 


Sarah 31-32, 35, 36, 39, 81, 108-109 

Scripture 47, 57, IOO, III, II7, 
132, 136, 138, I40-I41, 145, 
151-152, 176-177, 179, 180, 182 

See 33-34, 69, 77, 80, 84, 115-118, 
150-151, 162, 175-178, 185; see 
Vision 

Self Predication 80, 156-158, 163, 
184, 186; see 1 am 

Selftaught 103-107, 
118-120 

Sender, Sent 33-34, 69, 71, 75, 77, 
80, 83, 87, 94, 158-160, 162-164, 
180; see Agency 

Shekinah 118 

Sign 45, 69 

Sinai 2, 71, 118, 148-153, 156-157, 
163, 173, 175-177 

Son of God 34, 69, 77, 90, 94, 
151-153, 160-164, 167-168, 175-180, 
182-187, 190 

Son of Man 34, 87, 185-186, 191 

Sophist 123-124 

Soteriology 162, 164, 188, 192 

Soul 2, 14-15, 29-32, 36, 44, 62-63, 
66, 71, 81, 102, III, 116, 119-120, 


109,  II3, 


123, 128-130, 133-139, I4I, 
143-144, 182 
Spirit, Spiritual, Spiritualize 2, 
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114-136, 134-135, 137, 143, 145, 
148, 153, 172-192 
Stoic 2, 60, 102, 109, 
126-131, 133, 135-136, 
139-141, 143-144, 146 
Sublunar Sphere 130, 132 
Supralunar Sphere 130, 132 
Synagogue, see Index I 
Synoptics 45-46, 69, 
159, 164-168 


122-123, 
138, 


91-93, I54, 


Teaching, Teacher 32-34, 36, 56-57, 
80, 84, IOI, IO3-IIO, II3-I14, 118, 
120, 134, 150, 154, 185 

Theophany 2, 149-153, 156-158, 
163, 168, 173, 175-178, 180, 186 

Time, Timeless 77, 163, 165, 168, 


170, 172, 174 
Torah 2, 71, 77, IIO, 114, 130, 
136, 139, 143-144, 147-157, 
162-163, 165-166, 168, 172-173, 


175-177, 182, 184, 186, 190; see 
Law 

Transcendence 139-140 

Trust 2, 30, 145-146, 161, 163, 176; 
see Believe and Faith 


Virtue 14, 32-33, 36, 43, 63, 76, 81, 
IOI-IO3, 105, 107, 109, III, 113, 
II7-I24, 126-129, 133, 136, 138, 
143, 145 

Vision 2, I4, III, 114-118, 120, 
138, 147-148, I51, 153, 162-163, 
173, 175-178, 185-186; see See 


Wisdom 2, 14-15, 32, 89, 100-103, 
I05, IO7, IO9-II4, 118-120, 134, 


139-140, 147, 154-158, 162-166, 
168, 172-173, 184, 186, 188, 
190-IgI 

Witness 179-180, 182-183 


Word, Words 15, 29-30, 44, 47, 
62, 128, 137-141, 148-149, 176, 
183, 187-190, 192; see Logos 

World 7-8, Io, 33-34, 37, 47, 61, 
66, 87, 140, 143, 148-149, 153, 
162, 164-165, 169-170, 174-175, 
178-179, 185-186; see Cosmos 

Works, of Jesus 179-183 
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